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CHAPTER L 


“WHY DID YOU NOT TELL HER OF THIS 
BEFORE ?”? 


“Spe has no more heart than a sione!? 
says General Hawke. 

“She has so much heart she doesn’t 
know what to do with it,” replies Mr. 
Mildmay. 

“What! when she despises our counsels, 
laughs at our threats, and disobeys our 
orders?” 

“Wow much of her heart do you sup- 
pose js concerned in these things? She is 
very thoughtless, but she is generous. 
Take her in one of her softened moods and 
appeal to her feelings, and you will find 
her as tractable as an infant.” 

“Pooh! but you were always on her 
side,” grumbles General Hawke. 

“And you were always. against her!? 
retorts Mr. Mildmay, with a dash of cleri- 
cal warmth. 

The person of whom they are speaking 
is an heiress, and their mutual ward, Miss 
West-Norman, and the place in which they 
are speaking of her is the library at Nor- 
man House in Hertfordshire. 

It is a soft mild afternoon in April, and 
the windows are open to the ground. Be- 
yond them stretches a wide expanse of 
garden, and park, and pasture land, which 
yet forms buta small part of the property 
that has been intrusted to their charge. 
General Hawke steps out upon the window- 
sill, and points angrily to the close-shaven 
lawn that lies beneath the terrace. 

* Look at that, sir—look at that! would 
such a state of things have been permitted 
in the days when my old friend West was 
master here ?--neyer, and you know it!” 

Mr. Mildmay, who has followed him to 
the window, sees that the carefully-tended 
grass is plowed up in fifty different direc- 
tions, as though cattle had been trampling 
itall night. 

“Dear, dear! this is a great pity?’ he 
says, in his quiet way; “the gardeners 
must be answerable for this. Is it possible 
they can have let the cows in through the 
west gate?” 
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“AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH,” ETC., ETC. 


“Cows! repeats the general, in a voice 
of supreme contempt; “ no cows are at fault 
here, sir. It’s your ward, Mr. Mildmay— 
your ward!’ 

Here let it be observed that whenever 
Miss West-Norman is convicted of an of- 
fence in the eyes of her guardians, she 
immediately becomes, in those of General 
Hawke, the ward of Mr. Mildmay. When 
her beauty is admired, her wit repeated, 
her courage extolled, the general is ready 
to stand sponsor for all her good Points; 
bat direetly she fails (and Miss West-Nor- 
man, alas! fails very often), he hands over 
the responsibility to his companion in dis- 
tress, who accepts it meekly, and stands up 
for his troublesome charge staunchly, 
though in rather a feeble and deprecating 
Way. : , 

“My ward!? he echoes, as General 
Hawke throws the last imputation at his 
head. ; 

“Yes sir, your ward! When I arrived 
here this morning to consult you on the 
best steps to take with respect to Miss 
West-Norman’s coming of age next month, 
the first visit I paid was to the stables. 
What did I see there ?—seven fine horses, 
and three lamed. Wholamed them? Miss 
West-Norman. How? By jumping two of 
them over the sunk fence into the park, 
and throwing down the third in driving 
tandem. I come round to the lawn—I find 
it cut up as though a charge of cavalry 
had gone over it. Who did this? Miss 
West-Norman. How? In teaching her 
horses to jump. It’s outrageous, sir—a 
good piece of grass cut up and three horses 
lamed for a girl’s tantrums. It's not to be 
stood !? 

“But, after all, it is her own Jawn, and ~ 
they are her own horses,” Termonstrates 
the other. . fo 

“Her own lawn! No such thing, sir! 
Her own horses! Nota bit of it. Nothing 
here is her own until she comes of age, and 
not then unless she complies with the con- 
ditions of her father’s will. You should 
know that as well as I do.” 

“Trae, general, but till that event oc- 
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curs, the very handsome maintenance pro- 
vided for her almost justifies—” 

“Her robbing the property until it will 
not be worth the acceptance of another—I 
don’t agree with you, sir. I strolled through 
the conservatories this morning—hardly a 
flower to be seen—all stripped off for 
some confounded nonsense up at the 
church—” 

“1 must beg you to remember, general—” 

“QO, no offence to the cloth, my dear 
Mildmay—you’ve known me too long to 
think that—but this girl is altogether too 
impetuous, too unreasonable; where an- 
other woman would pull one blossom, she 
tears off twenty.” 

“Tt is her nature, which is as open as 
her mind. Everil is large-hearted, large- 
handed, large-souled. She has no fear of 
public opinion, therefore she is too free of 
speech—of action. She has no idea of 
doing a thing by halves, therefore she is 
extravagant, reckless and defiant. But she 
has a noble nature, which will show itself 
some day when people least expect it, and 
save her under circumstances that would 
crush ordinary women to the ground.” 

“‘Humph! can’t say I follow you. But 
Barrett tells me that the poultry-yard and 
the foreing-houses have been nearly empt- 
ied this winter for the poor.” 

“Tt has been such a hard season, and we 
have had so much sickness,”? murmurs the 
rector. “ But I did remonstrate with her 
about that as far as Jay in my power.” 

“As far as lay in your power! Every- 
thing should lie in your power, sir, living 
on the spot as you do, if you only knew 
hew to use it. And yet you talk about 
finding her as tractable as an infant,” 
sheers the general. ‘But there is another 
point I wish to discuss with you. Who is 
this Captain Staunton of whom I hear as a 
visitor to the house ?” 

“Tecan tell you nothing of him beyond 
his name. Everil met him at the assize 
ball, and subsequently he was introduced 
here by his sister, Lady Russell. He is an 
agreeable young fellow, and our ward ap- 
pears to take pleasure in his society. But 
Ihave already cautioned ALIS Strong upon 
the subject.” 

“You have already cautioned Miss 
Strong! There is need; then, of caution. 
Is Staunton here often ?” 

“From what I can gather, he is—but 
not more so, perhaps, than other people— 


there is always company eoming or going 
at Norman House.” 

“There should be no company here at 
all, sir. What can a girl like that want 
with company? MHasn’t she got Miss 
Strong? This is the way the bills are run 
up, until one would think one was catering 
for a hotel rather thana private house. It 
is your duty to forbid all such folly, Mild- 
may.” 

“O, if you are going to lay such a task 
upon me, Tresign my office,” replies Mr. 
Mildmay. “Miss West-Norman is no 
longer a child; she will be twenty-one 
next month; and she has—well! a will of 
her own. Weare on the best of terms at 
present, and I prefer not to meddle with 
her household arrangements.” 

“Let it be, then. A month, more or 
less, of extravagance cannot make much 
difference in the end. And her cousin, 
the earl, will be setting things to rights 
before long.” 

“Have you seen him lately 2” 

“TI was at Castle Valence last week. My 
visit to him was the occasion of my ra- 
questing you to meet me here to-day.” 

“ How is his health ?” 

“Humph! he looks much the same as 
usual, very pale, very thin, ahd very ab- 
stracted. I never saw such a strauge look 
as there is in that man’s eyes. And though 
he perfectly understands the conditions of 
his uncle’s will, I could hardly arrest his 
attention sufficiently to make him agree to 
them.” 

“ He does agree to them, then?” 

“ Certainly—if the lady will follow suit; 
and of that there is no ‘doubt. She has 
known for the last five or six years that it 
was her father’s wish she should marry her 
cousin.” 

“But she has never heard that in the 
event of non-compliance she loses her for- 
tune.” 

“There wasno need she should. That 
will only form one more incentive to her 
doing what is best for her. The girl would 
be mad to throw away such a chance.” 

“General, Idon’t feel quite easy about 
this matter. Everil is so high-spirited, so. 
determined, so—what you would cali— 
mad, that if she thought with the retention 
of her fortune she lost even ‘the least bit of 
Ler own honor, she would cast it all to the 
winds, and consider it something grand to 
go through the world a pauper.” 
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“But how eould that be?” 

“Vf she had given encouragement to an- 
other, for instance, fostered hopes—expec- 
tations—” 

“ Has there been any confounded love- 
making going on between her and this 
fellow Staunton?” the general abruptly 
cries, 

‘Not that I know of, general. I should 
have been the first to let you hear of it if 
there had. But who is to account for all 
the vagaries of a young girls heart? And 
Iam so much employed in my parish—I 
wish you'd speak to Miss Strong about it.’? 

The general nearly pulls the library bell 
down. 3 

“Tell Miss Strong that I desire to see 
her for a moment.” 

“Yes sir;? and in a few minutes she 
appears. She is not at all like the stereo- 
typed dragon in appearance, buta smiling, 
comfortable, and yet vigilant-looking wo- 
man, whose whole bearing seems to say 
that if the world has gone well with her, it 
is because she has grasped her nettle and 
defied the poisonous thing to sting. 

‘General Hawke and I have been talk- 
ing of our ward, Miss Strong. We are 
anxious, if possible, to ascertain her feel- 
ings with respect to her betrothal to the 


Earl of Valence. She attains her majority, . 


as you know, next month, when the ques- 
tion of her marriage to him must be set- 
tled. You are in her confidence. You 
can assure us, no doubt, that there is no 
existing obstacle to the fulfilment of her 
father’s wishes.” 

‘(None that Miss West-Norman has done 
me the honor to confide to me, sir,’’ replies 
Miss Strong, as she ensconces herself in an 
armchair between the two guardians. 

“*But that wont do, madam,’’ commences 
the general, roughly; ‘‘ we must have more 
than that. Does arybody ever come tothe 
house, or has Miss West-Norman met any 
one out-of-doors that is at all likely to have 
taken her fancy, and. make her obstinate 
about this basiness?” 

“O now, general! yon really set me too 
hard a task. You will require a list of all 
the gentlemen your ward has spoken to 
while under my charge, next. Mr. Mild- 
may knows the names of the visitors to 
Norman House as well as I do.” 

She talks a great deal of this Captain 
Staynton,” remarks the FECiOr, thought- 
fully. 


Miss Strong purses up her. mouth and 
smooths down the folds of her silk dress. 

“Ido not consider myself in the least 
responsible for Captain Staunton’s visits 
here. His sister, Lady Russell, is the inti- 
mate friend of Mrs. West, and she brought 
her brother here with Mrs. West’s appro- 
batiou—while Mrs. West was staying in 
the house—ostensibly for Mrs. West's grat- 
ification, and he has continued to come 
here on the same terms.” 

It is evident that Maurice Staunton is no 
favorite with Miss Strong. 

“Is Mrs. West staying here now?” de- 
mands General Hawke. 

“Yes, general; and as she is Lord Va-. 
lence’s sister-in-law, and perfectly aware 
of the engagement existing between his 
cousin and himself, I considered that, 
while her chaperonage was extended to 
Miss West-Norman, mine was uncalled 
for. Not that I should at any time, I hope, 
relax in my vigilance over the interests of 
your ward, but it was not my part to gain- 
say any of Mrs. West’s wishes, nor to ob- 
ject to the visitors who might call upon 
her.?? 

“Of course not. I perfectly understand 
your position, Miss Strong; and Miss West- 
Norman is naturally safe under the care of 
her cousin. Yqu think, then, that she will - 
find no difficulty in ratifying her engage- 
ment with the earl ?°” 

“T have never heard her say otherwise, 
sir.” 

‘She speaks of him in a cordial friendly 
manner—as a young girl might speak of 
her future husband ?”” 

“‘Thave never heard her mention him 
at all, sir.” 

“ Humph! that’s strange. Idon’t seem 
to see my way through this. Do you know 
the conditions of the will, madam?” 

“Y know nothing but what you and Mr. 
Mildmay have been pleased to eb me, 
general.” 

“This young lady’s.father has left the 
bulk of his fortune to her on condition 
that she marries Lord Valence; and if she 
refuses to do so, she’ll be little better than 
a@panper. And now perhaps you'll under- 
stand why we are so anxious te ascertain 
that she wont turn rusty at the last mo- 
ment; for she’s a difficult creature to deal 
with, madam. The sight of that lawn is 
perfectly disgraceful.” 

“And she’ll lose her fortune and all her 
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Property if she breaks her engagement?’ 
cries Miss Strong, clasping her hands. “O 
Mr. Mildmay! why didn’t you tell her of 
this before?” 

“Should we have done so? Surely there 
is no danger?” 

“‘Confound it, madam! she’s not en- 
gaged herself to some one else?” 

“Qno! no! but she is so impulsive, so 
self-willed—and then there’s no knowing. 
The risk should have been put before her 
from the first.”” 

“Miss Strong, if you’re keeping anything 
from us—” 

“But Pm not keeping back anything, 
Mr. Mildmay; only you know her as well 
as Ido. The earl has never shown her any 
of the attentions of a lover; and the very 
fact of a condition being attached to her 
engagement would be the very thing to 
make her break it. Just to show her 
strength, you know. We never could op- 
pose her, even from a baby; opposition 
always made her frantic.”” 

“Tam afraid we have let her have her 
own way a little too much,’’ says Mr. 
Mildmay, musingly. 

Let her -have her own way !—you’ve 
ruined her completely!’ storms the gen- 
eral. “‘And to think she should be the 
daughter of my old friend West—as fine a 
soldier as ever stepped; brave as a lion; 
submissive, under orders, asalamb! He 
knew what discipline was, and he followed 
it. Iwonder what he would have said to 
hear you talking of his daughter in the 
way youdo! He would never have per- 
mitted such a state of things.” 

‘But how could he have helped it, gen- 
eral, with her spirit?” 

“He would have thrashed her, madam! 
He would have tied her up and given ber 
six dezen, till her spirit came out of her! 
But what’s the use of argument? We 
must get on to business. We thank you 
for your courtesy, Miss Strong. We will 
detain you no longer.” 


“TI care for nobody, no; not I, 
And nobody cares for me,” 


rings outaclear fresh young voice upon 
the terrace. 

“Barrett, what are you chopping up 
that grass for?” 

“Tm going to lay down fresh turé, miss; 
the ’orses ’oofs ’ave ’acked about the lawn 
so.” 


“You must do nothing of the sort. I 
shall have them out again directly they're 
fit for it. Do you suppose I’m going to let 
a couple of horses master me ?” 

“* But the general gave orders, miss—? 

“A fig for the general! I’m mistress 
here. By the way, Barrett, why was not 
that sea-kale sent down to the Jenkinses 
yesterday ?”’ 

“Well, miss, I know as ’twas ordered to 
be sent; but when I came to look at it, 

what with cutting here and cutting there, 
and the cartload as went over to the hospi- 
tal last week, there wasn’t above a few 
heads left for our own table; so I 
thoughi—” 

“What is that to me?’ imperiously. 
‘When I give an order, Barrett, Pll thank 
you to obey it. And if there are not suffi- 
cient vegetables, buy them !? 

“What! go to market, miss, with all 
these gardens, and pits, and forcing-nouses ? 
It seems a regular sin.” 

“Well, then, make them yield more. I 
must have enoogh for my friends as well 
as myself; and if they are not to be grown, 
they must be bought.’ 

The three within the library have drawn 
nearer to the open window to listen to this 
conversation, which elicits more disap- 
proval from General Hawke. 

“Hear the way she talks! As though 
gold were fo be coined for the asking! 
And then tell me that girl will, under any 
circumstances, prefer poverty to riches !”? 

“But you will tell her what you have 
just told me?” says Miss Strong, implor- 
ingly. “It is a contingency that I am sure 
she has never dreamed of, and it might 
make a difference in her conduct—her 
feelings.” 

“Mr, Mildmay and I will consult togeth- 
er on the subject, and decide what is best 
to be done, madam.’ 

And the lady takes the hint, and leaves 
them to themselves, 





CHAPTER I. 
“{ WILL NOT MARRY LORD VALENCE.” 


As the door closes behind her, the two 
guardians turn to confront each other. 

“Well, Mildmay!" 

“Well, general P? 

“Shall we tell the girl, or shall we nat?” 

“T see no reason against it; it is not 
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forbidden by the conditions of her father’s 
will.” 

«The will itself is silent on the subject; 
but in a private letter of instructions writ- 
ten for myself, West expresses a wish that 
his daughter shall be informed of his in- 
tentions on her twenty-first birthday. Now, 
as Miss West-Norman will come of age 
next month—” 

** But if there is danger in delay—” 

“Pooh! what harm can happen to her 
in a month ?* 

“Ah, general! it’s very evident you’ve 
not made a study of young women’s 
hearts.”” 

“J thank the Lord, sir, that I’ve had no 
time for such rubbish. I’ve been better 
employed in looking after my soldiers’ 
drill. But if you think it possible a month 
can make any difference to this girl’s feel- 
ings, have her in, and I'll speak to her at 
once. I’m not afraid of her, sir!-i’m 
not afraid of her?’ 

And the general buttons up his coat, 
and slaps his chest, and takes a walk across 
the room, and looks the very Bersonuticas 
tion of bravery. 

“ Everil!’ pipes Mr. Mildmay, from the 
open window. 

“Are you here, guardy? I was going to 
run across to the rectory to speak to you. 
V've just dismissed that new stable-boy you 
thought so much of,. Jacob Hollis.” 

“Why, what has he done, my dear?” 

“Struck the old watchdog across the 
head in passing, out of sheer malice, when 
he was chained up, too, and couldn’t re- 
taliate. The cowardly brute! Isent him 
off then and there. The coachman’s ina 
Tage about it; says we’re short of hands; 
but I don’t care. Halloo, general!’ peep- 
ing into the room; “ where did you spring 
from ?”” 

“I slept at Hertford Jast night, Miss 
West-Norman, and as 1 had business on 
which to consult your guardian Mr. Mild- 
may, I sent over a note this morning to beg 
him to meet me here. I hope I see you 
well?” 

“{¥ believe so?’ she answers, laughingly, 
as she enters the room and stands before 
him. 

She may well believe so, for she is the 
very personification of health. She is a 
tall girl, with dark blue eyes and bronze- 
colored hair, taken back plainly and iwist- 
ed up ina great knot on the top of her 


head. Sbe has just come in from riding, 

and the hat and habit suit her arch face 
and pliant’ figure admirably. There is 
more piquancy than perfection in her fea- 
tures—more energy than softness in her 
expression. We see before us a woman 
very impulsive and very strong willed— 
therefore apt to act hastily and keep to her 
resolution even after she repents of it—but 
warm-hearted to a degree, though General 
Hawke will not allow it. 

“You don’t look ill,’ he says, gruffly, as 
he shakes her by the hand. “And what is 
all this fuss about the stable-boy 2” 

“ Just what I said, general! I’li keep no 
one in my service who treats a defenceless 
animal with unkindness.’* 

“ Hoity toity! And what do you call 
laming three of your best horses, then 2”? 

“QO, that was sheer accident! You don’t 
suppose I’d do it on purpose, do you? The 
gray was very obstinate, very obstinate in- 
deed! He can take a jump double the 
height of that fence, but nothing would 
induce him even to look at it. Hestrained 
himself in swerving. As for the mare, she 
just rose short of it, and tumbled over into 
the park. It was a wonder she didn’t 
break my neck.” ; 

“And the chestnut, Miss West-Norman 
—the chestnut?” 

“Halhalha! That was fuul I wish 
you had been with us. Alice Mildmay and 
Thad a fancy to drive him and the Troan 
tandem—” 

‘Your daughter, I believe, Mildmay?? 
interposes General Hawke, with a frown. 

“Yes, yes}; Miss West-Norman is very 
kind in having Alice a great deal here— 

“Nousense, guardy! she’s my dearest 
friend; besides, don’t interrupt! Well, 
to tell you the truth, general, but—now 
mind, this is an awful secret—I had a bet 
on with Captain Staunton about it. He 
said that he didu't believe any one could 
drive tandem the first time without com- 
ing to grief, and I bet him twelve dozen 
pairs of gloves that I'd drive them down to 
Coombe Wood and round by Rockingham 
Corner, you know, and bring them home 
in safety.” 

“Twelee dozen pairs of gloves!’ echoes 
the general; “and where is the money to 
come from?” 

“Bother the money, genera!! Listen to 
the end of my story. I took them through 
the village and the wood, and round the 
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corner in the most beautiful style—you 
should have seen them. There was I, 
perched up on the driver’s seat, with Alice 
beside me, and— 

“Pooh! pooh! pooh! my dear! Who 
won—who won??? 

“* How rude you are! J did, of course. 
I never lamed him till we were inside the 
stable-yard again, and I shouldn’t have 
done it then if I hadn’t touched him up at 
the last moment and made him stumble on 
the wet stones. O, it was glorious! I’m 
sorry I Jamed him, poor brute. I’ll have 
him out again the very moment that he’s 
well.” 

“And pray has this Captain Staunton— 
whose name is not at all familiar to me— 
paid his bet, Miss West-Norman ?” 

At this she colors slightly. 

“No! and 1 don’t wish him to do so. I 
wouldn’t allow it. I won, that’s enough 
for me.” 

“And more than enough, apparently, 
for the chestnut. Do you ever consider 
that these freaks cost money ?”” 

“Never! I hate the name of money. 
Besides, I’ve more than I know what todo 
with.” 

“J am not so sure of that. Young ladies 
are usually ignorant upon the subject. 
Your guardian and 1 wished to have a lit- 
tle conversation with you now upon this 
matter.” 

“You van spare us a few minutes’ atten- 
tion, my dear Everil, can you not?” says 
Mr. Mildmay, nervously. 

“What! now, guardy—on such a bean- 
tiful afternoon? O, this is tyrannous of 
yout Can’t we put it off till after dinner? 
You will stay and dine with us, General 
Hawke ?”? 

“Dm afraid I cannot. I must be in 
town to-night. I have not seen my house, 
Miss West-Norman, for more than a week. 
Last Thursday I was at Castle Valence.” 

“Were you? Cousin Agatha is staying 
here now, yeu know. And how is my poor 
cousin Valence—still wrapped up in his 
musty old bouks? I pity that man! He 
doesn’t know what life is.” 

At this remark the guardians exchange 
looks. 

“It will be your part, my dear,”? remarks 
the rector, timidly, ‘* to wean him from his 
studies and show him how agreeable” a 
thing life may be.” 

“Mine, guardy? © dear! I hope not.” 
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“But you cannot profess to be ignorant 
that it was your father’s desire that.as 
8900 as you came of age an alliance should 
be consummated between you and the 
Earl of Valence,” says General Hawke, 
pompously. 

“IT know that my father wished it, gen- 
eral, and that he hoped I should wish it 
too. But I don’t. On the contrary, I 
should very much dislike it; which means 
I wouldn’t do it to save my life.” 

“But, my dear! my dear!’ says Mr. 
Mildmay, in a tone of alarm; “you have 
never given the subject a moment’s con- 
sideration.” 

‘ How do you know that, guardy? Now, 
as it happens, I have given it a great many 
moments. And the more I think of it the 
less I feel that it will be! I can’t marry 
my cousin, and I wont!” 

“And pray what are your objections to 
the proposal?” demands the general; 
‘this is a more important matter than per- 
haps you think for, Miss West-Norman, 
and I advise you to be guarded in your 
answers.” 

“What could be more important to me 
than my own happiness? Four years ago 
Mr, Mildmay told me there was a question 
of my marrying my cousin, after which I 
began naturally to look upon him in the 
light of a possible husband. And the more 
Llook the less I like it. He shuts himself 
up all the year round in that dreary old 
castle of his in Ireland, caring for nothing, 
as Cousin Agatha says, but his books, and 
his science, and his drags—and—his own 
beautiful self, I dare say she would have 
added if she had dared—and when we have 
met, which has been perhaps a dozen 
times, he has never paid me the slightest 
attention in the world. That’s not my idea 
of a husband.” 

“ Gentlemen are not in the habit of pay- 
ing attention to ladies unless they see it 
will be agreeable to them. Perhaps you 
have never given the earl any encourage- 
ment?” 

‘Any encouragement! You mean, per- 
haps, I have never made love to him. No; 
certainly not, general, and never intend to 
do so, either. He may keep to his books 
and his bottles for me. I shall never be 
any nearer to him thanI am.” And Mis 
West-Norman, with a heightened color, 
taps her boot with her riding-whip, and 
looks altogether much disturbed. 
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“Under these circumstances, Mildmay,” 
says General Hawke, unconcernedly, ‘it 
would be as well, perhaps, to place the 
consequences of her decision before Miss 
West-Norman in the plainest Hglst.* 

“Much better! it is the only thing left 
to do,”’ replies the other. ‘No, my dear; 
den’t speak again until you have heard all 
we have tu say to you.” 

She throws herself into a chair with 
mock resignation, although the color is 
coming and going in her cheeks with ex- 
pectation and curiosity. 

General Hawke fumbles in his waistcoat 
pocket for some moments before he pro- 
duces a memoranda book, not untainted 
by snuff. 

“Your late father, Miss West-Normaa, 
was one of my best and oldest friends.’ 

“And Mr. Mildmay’s also. I know it, 
General Hawke.” : 

“It was for this reason he constituted 
us your sole guardians and trustees. When 
he 1arried Miss Norman, your late moth- 
er, and tovuk her family name with her 
property, the settlements were so drawn 
up that in the event of there being no son 
to inherit it, the disposition of that prop- 
erty should be at the disposal of the sur- 
vivor. He outlived her, as you are aware, 
for seven years.” 

“And died, leaving everything to his 
only daughter. This is no news to me, 
general,” : 

“But saddled with a condition of which 
you have not yet been made aware.” 

“What is it?” 

“That you marry your cousin Lord 
Valence.” 

“That was no condition—it was only a 
wish.” 

“Excuse me, Miss West-Norman. Your 
father’s attachment to his elder brother, 
the late Earl of Valence, was proverbial. 
As much so as the earl’s poverty, which 
was partly due to his mean inheritance, 
partly to bis own extravagaiice, Lord 
Valence died early, leaving two sons be- 
hind him, Bernard and Arthur; the young- 
er of whom, poor fellow, made a marriage 
much beneath him (I mean no disparage- 
Ment to the widowed Mrs. West, whom I 
believe to be a most excellent person)—” 

“Tt doesn’t signify. We all know Agatha 
‘was a governess. Please go on,” inter- 
poses the heiress, quickly, 

“Arthur soon followed his father, when 


your cousin Bernard was the sole survivor 
of the family, the countess having died 
some years before. These occurrences 
affected your own father greatly. He 
could not get over them. I believe they 
influenced his health.” 

““He was a moody man, as I remember 
him,” says Miss West-Norman. 

“It was these continued losses that 
preyed upon his mind. When he found 
that you and the young earl were the sole 
survivors of his brother and himself, it was 
natural he should begin to wish fora union 
between you. You were only twelve years 
old at the time of his death—the young 
earl had just attained his majority—still, 
even at that early period, he communicated 
his ideas on the subject to his nephew, 
who fully appreciated them.” 

‘*That is to say, he appreciated the idea 
of building up his own fortune on the basis 
of mine.” She interrupts, scornfully. 

“There was something in that, young 
lady, no doubt. Though I sée no reason 
why you should be so bitter about it. The’ 
property your father left is a very noble 
one, and it is my duty to remind you of 
that fact before proceeding further. It 
consists of the house we are now standing 
in, with fourteen thousand acres of arable 
and pasture land; Milwood, in the county 
of Gloucester, with—” 

Yes, yes, I know; and the little place 
in Seotland, and the Cumberland lead 
Mives. J have it all by heart, general.” 

“I’m glad to hear it. The aunual rent 
roll of this property is thirty thousand a 
year. It was no wonder that, leaving so 
handsome a fortune behind him, your 
father should haye wished you to share it 
with his brother’s son. You have the 
money, your cousin has the title. Nothing 
could be more desirable or appropriate 
than a marriage between you.” 

“ Exactly so; if my wishes and Valence’s 
ran in the same direction. But as they do 
not, it would be the most Lorrible arrange- 
ment in the world.” 

“You are purposely setting your face 
against your father’s last wishes, Miss 
West-Norman.” 

“Yam doing no such thing, sir. If I 
had the least inclination thereto, I would 
try to comply with them; but I have not. 
And my father could never have intended 
that I should be forced into a marriage 
against my will.” 
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“No, no, my dear, of course not,” says 
Mr. Mildmay, soothingly; “ but still it is a 
subject that requires careful consideration. 
You must not decide too hastily.” 

‘* My cousin cares no more for me than 
I do for him, guardy, and I would die 
before marrying a man who is indifferent 
to me.” 

“But Lord Valence is anything but in- 
different, Miss West-Norman. I had the 
honor to lay this proposal before him last 
week, and he is not only willing, but ready 
to fulfil his uncle’s wishes.” 

“ He agrees to marry me! me, of whom 
he knows next to nothing?” eries the girl, 
suddenly. 

“Of course! You have but to make 
your own arrangements, and you will find 
Lord Valence eager to fall in with them.” 

“T gave him credit for better feeling?” 
she says, bitterly. “I did not think he 
was such a contemptible creature as to 
marry a woman for her money, He shail 
never have it!” rising and stamping her 
foot upon the ground. ‘‘ You may go back 
and tell him, General Hawke, that were he 
the last man left in the world, I would not 
link my lot with his. Do you think J have 
no heart—no affections—that I am to be 
bought and sold like a horse at a fair? 
moved to Castle Valence, when the proper 
time arrives, like any piece of furniture, 
that may increase the comfort of the 
household, and treated, perhaps, with as 
little consideration when I get there? 
What do you all take me for? Astone? a 
stick? I will not have my hand disposed 
of in this formal manner. I am, at least 
my own mistress, and I decline to fulfil the 
conditions of my father’s will. Were he 
alive now, and a true father to me, and 
could read my feelings at this moment, he 
would tell me to say what I now say to 
you, I will not marry Lord Valence.” 

“Very well, young lady, very well; then 
you must take the consequences.” 

‘‘Everil, my dear! there is no need for 
you to decide at once. Your father’s in- 
junctions were that you should be informed 
of his wishes on your twenty-first birthday. 
Circumstances have induced the general 
and myself to tell you of them beforehand, 
but you still have a month in which to 
make up your mind.” 

“No amount of mouths could make any 
difference in my decision, guardy. My 
cousin agrees to this proposal without hay- 


ing the slightest feeling in the Matter, and 
I despise him for it, And if he were to 
make love to me now, for the next twenty 
years I should never believe a word he 
said. He would be wooing my money— 
not myself.” . 

“You are a little hard on him, I think, 
Everil.”” : 

“You express very strong opinions for 
so young a lady,” growls the general. 
“May I inquire, Miss West-Norman, if 
there is any substantial reason for the un- 
Warrantable distaste you evince to a mar- 
riage with your cousin—any lurking fancy 
for another, for instance—”? 

The girl turns a Jook upon himas though 
she could stab him with her eyes, _ 

“‘No sir, you may not! I consider your 
question as uncalled for as it is imperti- 
nent.” 

“Impertinent! Humph! You seem to 
forget you are speaking to your guardian.” 

“And you that you are speaking toa 
woman. You have said your say, General 
Hawke, and I have given you my answer. 
I decline to make any further remark upon 
the subject. Good-morning.” And she 
is about to quit the room. 

‘Stay, young lady! you have not heard 
all. Lf you will not admit your father’s 
oldest friend into your confidence, I have 
still my duty to perform. You refuse to 
entertain the notion of a marriage with 
Lord Valence. I must now poiat out to 
you the consequences of your obstinacy. 
In the event of your non-compliance with 
your father’s wishes in this respect, you 
forfeit your fortune.’? < 

Her footsteps have been arrested by this 
address half way between the table and 
the door. As its cruel import falls on her 
ear, she turns deadly pale. 

“I forfeit my fortunel” she falters, 
slowly. 

“Exactly so; it is only left you upon 
those conditions. If you fail to fulfil them, 
your money, With the exception of a few 
thousands set apart for your personal 
maintenance, goes to the Earl of Valence. 
Your father, in making this very wise 
provision, had, doubtless, more than your 
cousin’s future benefit in view, he desired 
to shield you from the rapacity of fortune- 
hunters.” 

Mr. Mildmay, who, during this tirade, 
has been watching the color coming and 
going in his ward’s face with some anxiety, 
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is relieved to see her-draw herself upright 
and answer the general in a calm and dig- 
ified voice. 

“And what, pray, do you call the Earl of 
Valence? This news, General Hawke, is 
unexpected "—here’ Miss West-Norman 
violently bites her lip;—“ but it will make 
no difference in my decision. Since my 
cousin must either have one or both, he is 
welcome to my money. He will never 
have myself. Iwould rather be poor with- 
out such a man than rich with him.” 

“Everil, you have a whole month in 
which to consider this. You may alter 
your opinion,” says Mr. Mildmay, anx- 
iously. 

“A thousand years would make no 
change in that, guardy. For the last time, 
no pewer on earth shall make me marry my 
cousin.” And Miss West-Norman draws 
her lithe figure up toits fullest height, and 
looks the very picture of defiance, 

The general produces his snuffbox and 
takes a pinch of snuff. 

“You will think better of it by-and-by,”” 
he says, quietly. 

“*'Your supposition proves how little you 
know me,”’ she answers, proudly. 

“And meanwhile,” continues the gen- 
eral, with irritating calmness, “allow me, 
in the capacity of your guardian, Miss 
‘West-Norman, to suggest that you do not 
encourage the presence of Captain Maurice 
Staunton at Norman Honse.” 

At that she reddens angrily, but does not 
speak, 

“Under the cireumstances, considering 
that whatever your final decision may be, 
you are at present bound to”—another 
pinch of snuff—“look upon the Earl of 
‘Valence as your future husband, common 
—common—delicacy, I may say, forbids 
the frequent visits of any other gentleman 
in the capacity in whieh I imagine Captain 
Staunton wishes to obtain a footing here.” 

The girl is trembling from head to foot 
with agitation. 

“ Guardy, are you going to sit there and 
hear me insulted?” 

“Now, young lady,” commences Gen- 
eral Hawke— 

“Don’t speak to me, sir! You have said 
too much already. And as for your.sug- 
gestions, or your cautions, or whatever 
you please to term your ill-timed advice, I 
defy them! I am not a child; I am not 
under your orders, I am mistress here, 


and as long as J remain soI shall exert 
my prerogative to invite what guests I 
choose, and welcome them as I see fit. 
When the—the month has expired, and my 
cousin reigns at Norman House, you can 
select his company if he permits you to do 
so. Until then I have no need of you, or 
any other well-meaning friend, to act as 
major-domo of my affairs.’ 

And with a loftily-carried head, Miss 
‘West-Norman leaves the room. 

“What do you thinx of that, Mildmay? 
a pretty mess you’ve made of this jade’s 
bringing up amongst you.” 

“It is only what I expected. Everil has 
too proud and independent a spirit fora 
woman, and the idea of coercion galls her. 
I wish you hadn’t mentioned Staunton. 
She had expressed her opinion, and noth- 
ing will make her alter it.”” 

“T don’t know that. Women dearly love 
money, and thirty thousand a year is not 
to be had every day. She’ll marry the earl 
yet! Take my word for it.” 

“Never! you do not know her asI do. 
She would beg her bread from door to 
door, sooner than give in to what she con- 
siders an act of injustice.” 

*She’ll marry the earl yet,’’ repeats 
General Hawke, as he takes another pinch 
of snuff. 

«Tf she does, it will be from some more 
powerful motive than the wish to retain 
her fortune,” ejaculates the rector, indig- 
nantly. 

“J don’t say a word about her motives— 
I say she’ll doit. She talks a great deal, 
but she has no more heart than a stone— 
look at that piece of lawn? 





CHAPTER IL 


“WAVE I YOUR PERMISSION TO TELL POOR 
STAUNTON ?” 


MEANWHILE the girl is ascending the 
broad oaken staircase of Norman House, 
not with her usual buoyant step, but slow- 
ly and firmly, as though she were trying to 
tread down the feelings that are boiling 
and surging at her heart, and ready to 
overflow her eyes. As she approaches the 
door of Miss Strong’s room, it is softly 
opened. 

“Is that yon, my dear?” 

“Tt is I,” indifferently. 

** Have you seen them—your guardians?” 
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“Yes; [have seen them,” in the same 
quiet inflexible tone, 

“And they have spoken to you—you have 
heard it?” continues Miss Strong, anx- 
iously, as she comes forward with a face 
that is ready to melt into tears ut the lenk 
encouragement. 

“Yes; Ihave heard it—all they have to 
say, I fancy. Please let me go, Miss Strong; 
Iam tired, and I want to change my dress.”” 
And with an impatient jerk, Miss West- 
Norman is out of her duenna’s clasp and 
within the shelter of her own apartment. 
As she enters it she turns the key in the 
door; and then she stands still fora mo- 
ment with her hand pressed upon her 
heart, and breathes audibly, like an animal 
that has gained the sanctuary and is fora 
while beyond the reach of its pursuers. 

The room that she now occupies has the 
same aspect as the library, and is one of a 
suit dedicated to her especial service, and 
fitted in a style of luxury incompatible 
with anything under thirty thousand 
pounds a year. To the left lies her dress- 
ing-room; to the right her boudoir, from 
the door of which a rustic baleony and 
staircase overlook and lead down into the 
principal conservatory (rich dt all seasons 
of the year with gorgeous hothouse blos- 
soms), which again communicates by glass 
doors with the drawing-room. 

On these apartments Miss West-Norman 
has concentrated all ler taste; for their 
decoration has indulged her most wayward 
and extravagant fancies. Here stand her 
favorite musical instruments; here hang 
the portraits of her friends, of her pet ani- 
mals. Here is her private library, her fan- 
cy work, her modelling tools, all the evi- 
dences, in fact, of her occupation or her 
pleasure, and the limitless power she has 
hitherto possessed of gratifying a wish for 
either. Thereis no part of Norman House 
that could so vividly bring before her all 
she is now called upon to relinquish as 
these apartments of her own adorning. 
Every picture on the walls, every statuette 
upon the brackets, recalls some place, 
sume day, somne circumstance to her re- 
membrance, aud as she lets her eyes wan- 
devin a listless manner: from one favorite 
object to another, the calmness which 
pride has forced upon her breaks down, 
and her tears are no longer to be restrained. 

“O, I cannot give them up! I cannot 
give them up! she sobs, passionately, as 


she casts herself upon a couch before the 
window, and buries her face in her hands; 

“my gardens, my horses, my pictures—the 
park! Everything that I have had ever 
since I was a little girl, It is hard—bit- 
terly hard! What shail I do without them 2” 

She has been so accustomed to the use 
of all these things—it has been so impressed 
on her mind from her very infancy that 
they are hers, that the idea of parting with 
them is as great a shock as though she had 
been called upon to resign her daily bread, 
and the idea of living without them as 
great an impossibility in her eyes. She 
cannot conceive what it would be like to 
occupy a small house, without a train of 
servants after her, and as many horses to 
ride as she feels inclined to keep. She is 
no mushroom, asked to relinquish that 
which was presented to her yesterday, and 
return to the position which is her birth- 
right; she was born to wealth and luxury, 
and has known no other state of life. And 
she loves them! In her heart of hearts 
she dearly loves all these things to which 
she has apparently been so indifferent, and 
the thought of parting with them is cutting 
her like a two-edged sword. 

“Why did my father order me to be kept 
in ignorance of all this?” she thinks, hot- 
ly, through her blinding tears. “ Why was 
not my position put before me from the 
first? then I might have reconciled myself 
to adopting one fate or the other, instead 
of feeling as though either were impossible 
tome. To give up everything—my houses 
—my lands—my position in the county— 
for him, too!—or—O Heaven! how cruel 
some parents can be!” 

At this juncture she is startled by a tap 
at the door. 

“Are you there, my dear Everil? may I 
come in?”? 

It is the voice of Mrs. West, the earl’s 
sister-in-law. 

At the sound of it Everil leaps from the 
sofa, passes her handkerchief hastily across 
her eyes, and unlocks the bedroom door. 

“O yes, Agatha; you can come in if you 
wish it! There are no secrets here but 
what the whole house will know before 
long.” 

“My dear child, what has happened ?” 

“Sit down by me, and I will tell you.” 

Mrs. West takes the proffered seat upon 
the sufa, and cuddles up to Everil demon- 
stratively. She is a small fat-faced wo- 
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man, neither fair nor dark, of about six 
and twenty years of age. Her hairis brown, 
so are her eyes; her nose is sharp and 
pointed; her complexion peachy; her 
mouth small and pursed together. 

“She is a cat, though few women-know it, 
and fewer men, for Agatha West is of that 
order of woman who draws both sexes to 
her indiscriminately, and deceives the mas- 
culine more effectually than any other 
feminine creature upon earth—until they 
find that she has scratched them. She was 
the ruin of poor Arthur West, though to 
his dying day his loyalty would not permit 
him to confess it; and she has gained an 
ascendency over his brothers household 
since, which is only explicable on the 
ground of the earl’s utter apathy to every- 
thing but his private affairs. Miss West- 
Norman, by uo means an advocate in gen- 
eral for her own sex, cannot explain the 
feeling with which she regards this lady. 

She likes her, and yet she does not like 
her. She is too bold and fearless herself ; 
her life is too entirely free from secrets, to 
tmake her care what she says or who may 
overhear her; but when in the presence of 
Agatha West she feels irresistibly drawn 
into confiding to her more than she meant 
to do, and directly they are apart she tells 
herself that she is not asafe confidant. 
Yet were she called upon for her reasons, 
she could give none. She has never found 
heroutin repeating anything that is untrue 
or unkind, or even thoughtless. If repeti- 
tions are made and reports get spread, they 
can never be traced back to Mrs. West, who 
to all outward appearance is a model sister- 
in-law and friend and mother. For Arthur 
West left behind him one little child, a 
boy now four years old, and if the soft-eyed, 
peachy-faced young widow has one pre- 
dominating passion, itis her love for her 
sou. Even cats, we know, are very faith- 
fal mothers. 

As she takes her seat beside Everil on 
the sofa, and passes her arm affectionately 
round her waist, Miss West-Norman slight- 
ly shifts her position, as though to ignore 
the need of anything like sympathy. 

All her usual insouciance has returned to 
the heiressnow. Her head is held upright, 
her eyes sparkle, she greets her compau- 
ion’s look of anxiety with a laugh. 

“Everything has happened—or I sup- 
pose, at least, the world will think so. 
Only fancy, Agatha! those blessed old 
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guardians of mine have just informed me 
that I have to give up Norman House, and 
Millwood, and all the rest of my property, 
to Valence next month.” 

“ By dearest giri! what do you mean?! 

“ Just what I say; I can’t put it any 
Plainer. It seems my father only left them 
to me conditionally. Rather a faree, isn’t 
it, to be brought up with the idea that every- 
thing belongs to one’s self, and just as one 
has grown to appreciate it, to find, hey, 
presto! it’s all gone?” 

“* But, Everil! I don’t understand you— 
why is it to go to dear Valence?” 

“ Simply because my father, I suppose, 
liked ‘dear Valence’ better than myself? 

“ But why was it not his at firs?” 

“O, they left me a loophole for escape if 
I chose to take it—which I don’t! I retain 
the property only ou condition of marrying 
my cousin. You know there has always 
been a rumor of a sort of engagement be- 
tween us.” 

“ Yes, [have heard—but I never believed 
—tT never could believe it would cume to 
anything,” murinurs Mrs. West. 

“Nor I—uor any one! If Valence had 
chosen, perhaps it might have; there’s no 
saying, though 1 don’t think under any cis- 
cumstances [ could have come to like 
hin—’ 

“You are so opposite in mind—in dis- 
position—” 

“OQ, totally! Faney me boxed up year 
after year with a mau wi cares for nothing 
but books and chemistry, and that kinu of 
rubbish! Agatha, you know su wuch more 
of him than IT do—you bave lived in bis 
house for the last three years—ieil me all 
about my cousin?’ 

Notwithstanding the carelessness of her 
speech, there is an anxiety in ber vuice aud 
her eyes as she proffers tuis request, tbat 
would Lave given hope tu any one iliterest- 
ed in her cause; to Mrs. West it unly sug- 
gests the necessity of extra caution. 

“* My dear girl, what cuz L say? You 
have heard all that 1 bave w tel! abuut 
him. Even Isee little more of Lim thau do 
his servants. His state of bealun, his 
melancholy abstracted spirits, his devotion 
to study, and hatred of anything like suci- 
ety or—vor—pleasure, render dear Valence’s 
life as great a mystery to me, his sister, ag 
it is to all the world. Sometimes 1 greatly 
fear that his mind—but there, 1 wili say uo 
more. For my poor lost Arthur’s sake, he 
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is dear to me; but were it not so, even I, 
. With all my natural distaste to gayety, could 
hardly—? 

“And that is the man to whom they 
would tie me down!” cries Everil, quickly. 
** An invalid—a bookworm—a lunatic!’ 

“Ono, dear! not a lunatic,” says Mrs. 
West, deprecatingly. 

“Bah! I would sooner be a beggar all 
my life than do so mean a thing as to marry 
him. If he had ever paid me the least at- 
tention—” But her sentence is interrupted 
by Agatha’s soft giggling. 

“ The least attention! O my dear Everil, 
how little you know him! I don’t suppese 
dear Valence ever paid attention to a 
woman in his life. He is thoroughly good, 
you know—unot perhaps what one would 
call religious—but very considerate and 
amiable. I’m sure the kindness, the devo- 
tion, he has shown to me since poor 
Arthur’s death bafiles all description.” 

“Its a pity the billfor marrying one’s 
deceased wife’s sister hasn’t passed, 
Agatha,” said Miss West-Norman, sarcas- 
tically. 

“My dear girl, pray don’t mention such 
athing. It seems like sacrilege. And if 
you only knew Valence as I do.” 

“Yuu think he would make mea good 
husband, then?” 

The widow looks a little alarmed. 

“So much depends on what you would 
require,” she says softly. ‘“ Dear Valence 
is very strict—very strict indeed, and yes, 
certainly what you would call moody. And 
then if youdo not love him. O my dear 
Everil, I would not say a word against this 
marriage, but love is the very mainstay of 
wedded life. Without it, it is a prison—a 
charnel-house! Perhaps you have never 
had any experience of love ?”” 

A bright streak of crimson like a sunset 
glory flashes across Miss West-Norman’s 
cheek, and dies out again. 

“Perhaps not! But I suppose I can judge 
of its desirability ali the same.” 

“Life is so dull without it,” goes on the 
widow, plaintively; ‘so destitute of inter- 
est—ofcolor. I ought to know; for no two 
hearts were ever more united than mine 

-and my poor Arthur’s. But yet to lose all 
this property! Itis not to be thought of, 
Everil.” : 

“Not to be thought of? Do you thinkI 
would retain it at such a price? Were my 
property to inclade the whole of England, 


instead of these few acres, I would give it 
up sooner than I would marry a man I 
dislike.’ 

‘“‘ What a heart you have! Whatanoble 
independent spirit! How I admire you for 
it! You think, perhaps, that under the 
same circumstances I should not act as you 
do—that I have not your courage—yonr 
determination ?” ; 

“Tt would require more courage from me 
to marry Valence than to relinquish my 
fortune. When it is goneI shall at least 
have my liberty left, wherewith to build up 
another.” ; 

“And I think I know some one who 
would be only too happy to be allowed to 
help you build it,” whispers Mrs. West. 

“Don't talk nonsonse ! says the heiress, 
shortly, as she leaves her position on the 


- sofa and commences to busy herself before 


the glass. 

“‘ And when are all these dreadful things 
to happen?” inquires Mrs. West, pres- 
ently. 

*Q, not until I come of age. I dare say 
itis very silly of me to talk of them so 
openly, but it. came upon me rather asa 
surprise, and 1am not good at keeping se- 
erets. Besides, Valence has already been 
communicated with.” 

“Indeed! what did he say to it?” 

Miss. Wesi-Norman laughs derisively. 

““O, he’s quite agreeable. What man of 
the present age wouldn’t be? If I were as 
old as Methusaleh and as ugly as Hecate, I 
could take my thirty thousand pounds a 
year in my hand and have my choice of the 
youngest and handsomest men in England. 
They care for nothing now-a-days but 
money.” 

“Not all of them, Everil. Look what 


. my poor Arthur sacrificed forme! And Tl 


venture to say there is one man in the 
world at least’ —with 2 look of intelligence’ 
—‘‘ who would be only too thankful to take 
you without 4 halfpenny.” 

“Tf I could find him, he should have me,” 


-says the girl, bluntly. 


“Ts that a bargain ?”’ is the eager reply. 

“Hush! nonsense! I was only joking! 
‘We have wandered from the subject. By 
the conditions of my father’s will 1am to 
be allowed until my twenty-first birthday 
in which to make up my mind. A month 
in which to keep Norman House. Who 


_knows what may happen in a month ?”” 


“ You may grow to like—I wont say love 
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—dear Valence well enough to marry him, 
Everil.? 

““Humph! I think that is extremely im- 
probable.” 

“Or perhaps to like somebody else too 
well to be able to do without him. By the 
way, my déar, have I your permission to 
tell poor Staunton—in strict confidence, of 
course—of the probability of your marriage 
to the earl?” 

“ There is no probability of such a thing. 
T have told you so already.” 

‘* Of the possible contingency, then ?” 

“You may tell bim what you like. Itis 
all the same to me,” says Miss West-Nor- 
man; though the hands with which she ar- 
ranges her hair are visibly trembling. 

“Don’t you think it would be but fair to 
let him know ?” 

“ Just as you please. All the world will 
hear it before long.” . 

“St would be kinder—more considerate,” 
commences Mrs. West. “Poor fellow! I 
shall feel so for his disappointment!’ 

“But to this remark Everil makes no 
reply. 

The gong begins to clang in the hall. 

“You had better go and dress for dinner, 
Agatha,” she says, bruskly. ‘‘ You kept us 
all waiting yesterday.” 

Mrs. West moves slowly across the room. 

“By the way,” she says as she reaches 
the door, “1 hope I have not done very 
wrong, Everil, but Captain Staunton will 
be here to dinner to-night. He came this 
afternoon, when you were closeted with 


your guardians, and he was anxious to see 
you, poor fellow, and so disappointed to 
find you were engaged, that I ventured to 
say I thought he might return to dinner. 
It was very cool of me, wasn’t it? win 
you forgive me?” 

‘Your friends are always weleome here, 
Agatha. There is no need of apology.” 

“You are very good to say so, my dear, 
though I can hardly boast of him asa friend 
of mine. I wish I could. He isa charm- 
ing young fellow! To my mind one of the 
most fascinating men Ihave ever met. So 
different from poor dear Valence.” And 
with this parting comment the cat goes to 
dress, 

“Tam glad he is coming,” thinks the 
heiress, as with a heightened color she 
rings the bell for her maid to assist her in 
her toilet. ‘‘It will just show that general 
how much I intend to observe his imperti- 
nent cautions.” 

“ Parsons,” she continues, as the servant 
makes her appearance, “are General 
Hawke and Mr. Mildmay still in the 
library ?”? 

““Y think so, miss; I heard their voices 
talking together as I came through the 
hall? 

“Tell James to go at once and tell Mr. 
Mildmay—only Mr. Mildmay, mind !—with 
my love, that I expect Captain Staunton 
to dinner to-night, and I trust that he will 
stay and meet him.” 

[vo BE CONTINUED.] 
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WOULD HE REMEMBER? 


BY PRESLEY W. MOBEI&. 


L 


THERE was no moon on that night. 
Dark clouds overspread the heavens. Oc- 
casionally the wind swept by with mourn- 
fal sound. 

Locksley Hall lifted its walls towards the 
sky amidst a multitude of giant trees. On 
this night one standing close to it could 
barely see the great buildiug outlined 
against the dark sky. 

Out ata side door slipped a young girl. 
She walked away from the house. Ina 
place where the great trees were thickest 
overhead she paused. Here all was blxck- 
ness. She shivered, and drew ker shawl 
closely about her. It was a September 
night, and cool. 


“He should be here,” she murmured. 

‘*He is here,”? said a voice. ‘“ Dear 
Katie?’ 

“ Herbert? 

Then a pair of strong arms folded the 
girl close, and kisses were rained upon her 
face. - 

“My sweet, my love?’ said the man. 

“ Herbert, Idid not dream you were so 
close.”? ; 

“No. But you should know, my dar- 
ling, that I would be here punctual to the 
minute. You area little late.” 

“I could come no sooner. Papa had 
me reading for him, and he kept me. I 
was glad to get away when I did.” 

“1 wasn’t upbraiding you, Katie.” 
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“TI know you were not,” 

Then the two were silent for a time, eon- 
tent to hold each other’s hands. 

“When shall I make all known, Katie?” 
asked the man, presently. 

*O, I don’t know,” she said. I dread 
for papa to be informed. You know the 
feud between him and your papa has raged 
for 80 long, and been so high.” 

“Tean manage my father,” said Herbert, 

“T fear it will be different with me. 1 
sometimes feel as if papa will never give 
us his blessing? 

And so the conversation ran. But lovers’ 
interviews cannot last forever, and at 
leAgth the two parted. 

The young man’s name was Herbert 
Fontain. His father owned an estate ad- 
joining that of the owner of Locksley 
Place. After Herbert parted from Katie, 
he slowly pursued his way along a dark 
path. 

Presently there was a step behind him, 
the step of a person walking rapidly. At 
that moment he turned off from the path 
in Which he was walking into another. 

“ Fenwick,” called a voice. 

Herbert did not answer. He kaew the 
voice well. It was Arthur Locksley’s, the 
father of Katie. 

“Fenwick,” was called again. 

Still Herbert was silent. He knew that 
it would provoke Mr. Locksley’s anger to 
know that he, a Fontain, was a trespasser 
on his estate at this hour of the night. 

Mr. Locksley said no more, but kept on 
his way with other paths. Herbert con- 
tinded on. Some words were continually 
running through his brain. They were, 
“‘ Katie, my love! Katie, my love?’ 

Directly, however, he paused. He was 
bewildered. He did not know where he 
was- Fora minute he stood hesitating. 

* Pshaw! this is ridiculous, that I should 
lose My way right at the door of my own 
house fairly. But the night is terribly 
dark.” 

Then he went on. He had proceeded 
but 2 short time when a voice broke upon 
his ear. 

“«T was afraid tu come to Locksley Place 
after your orders not to set foot within 
your doors again,” it said. “So I wrote 
that note asking you to meet me here.” 

Herbert saw a building faintly outlined 
a short distance before him. He knew 
now Where he was. This structure was an 


old house on the Locksley estate, unin- 
habited save by bats and owls. 

“And I suppose, Mr. Fenwick Locksley,” 
returned another voice, the voice again of 
Katie’s father, “that something very ur- 
gent must have occasioned you to call me 
here. What crime have you committed 2” 

“None that will bring the law on me 
yet. Tonly want a few hundred dollars to 
keep me out of a debt of honor.” 

“You can’t have it, Fenwick Locksley.”’ 

“Then, hal ha! Ishall do what you. 30 
much fear—commit something desperate. 
I must have money by fair means or foul. 
Iam not particular, but I know that you 
dread to have the Locksley name stained 
by crime.” 

“I give you over to the devil?’ cried 
Arthur Locksley. “You have held that 
threat over me Jong enough. Obtain what 
you want as best you can.’ 

There was a moment’s silence. This. 
Fenwick Locksley to whom Katie’s father 


“was talking was his nephew. He Wasa 


wild and dissipated young man. 

“Then this is final?” Fenwick Locksley 
burst out, ‘ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“But Lsay L will have money.” 

“Scoundrel! dissipated wretch! Irepeat, 
get it as best you can.” 

Arthur Locksley was a passionate man, 
and his anger was rising fast. i 

“Beware!’ cried Fenwick Locksley. 
“Beware, I say. You forget that I have 
your hot blood in iny veins,’ 

“ Wretch, threaten not me! Ah, do not, 
or—” " 
Arthur Locksley said no more. Herbert 
Fontain heard a blow. Then a sharp re- 
port rang out upon the stilluess of the 
night. Herbert rushed towards the old 
house. It took him half a minute to reach 
it He found an entrance. As he burst 
in, he heard the sound like the falling of a 
trapdoor. It was that, and he felt instinct- 
ively that the body of a human being had 
been dropped into a vault beneath the oj 
wansion, n 

As he rushed in he encountered thefig- 
use ofaman. He seized him. There was 
a blinding flash. Thunders, as of the 
rending of a universe, rang in his ears. 
Then he turned and fled madly, madly. 
On, on, till he sank to the earth, uncon- 
scious. 

* * * * = * * 
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Herbert Fontain raised himself up with 
astart. He wasina woodland path. Some 
rays of sunlight streamed in his face. 

“What means this?’ he murmured. 
“ How could I have got here 2” 

He raised himself. He sought his home. 
The sun was an hour high when he reached 
it. As he entered he encountered his 
brother. 

“Ab! Herbert, my boy,” he said, “you 
have been taking a morning walk, have 
you ?”? 

“Yes,”? murmured Herbert, confusedly. 

He went to his room. One thought was 
puzzling him. 

“ How came I there in the forest?” 

On his temple was a livid mark. 


IL 


ig was one o’clock in the afternoon. 
A girl with slender figure was hastening up 
the avenue to the Fontain residence. She 
was very pretty, with wonderful brown 
eyes, cherry lips and crimson cheeks, usu- 
ally, but pale now. She raised the heavy 
brass knocker at the entrance and rapped, 
timidly. A servant answered. 

“Mr. Herbert Fontaitn?”’ she said, in- 
quiringly. 

“Ispeck he am in,” said the servant. 
** Please walk in, an’ I will bring um.” 

The young girl was ushered into the 
library. In a few moments a firm tread 
echoed along the hall. Herbert entered 
the library. ; ‘ 

“Why, Katie?’ he cried, unable to say 
anything else in sheer astonishment at see- 
ing her there. 

The girl fell on his breast, and burst into 
tears. 

“Poor papal poor papa!’ she sobbed. 

“ What of him ?” asked Herbert. 

“He is gone. O, I fear he is dead!” 

What!” 

“He has disappeared, and left no trace. 
Ihave not seen him since last night.” 

Herberv’s hands flew up to his temples. 

“Last night,” he muttered; nothing 
more, however. Memory was seeking to 
assert herself, but the effort was vain. 

“Herbert, what can we do?” 

“We can institute a search, at any rate,” 
said Herbert. “Darling, I am glad you 
eame to me. I wil go over to Locksley 
Place with you.” 


“Come then, Herbert, as soon as possi- 
ble,”’ said Katie. 

“T will go now,” he said. 

On the way to Locksley Place neither 
said much. Once there, Herbert ordered 
out the servants. One he despatched to 
the county town, which was a couple of 
miles away, only for officers. 

The officers came, and for hours search 
was made. But in vain. Notrace could 
be found of Arthur Locksley. Night ap- 
proached. 

“I will go over home for a brief space,’ 
said Herbert. “It is strange that father 
has not been here this afternoon.” 

He was alone with Katie, when he ad- 
dressed those words to her. 

“O Herbert,” she burst out, “it seems 
like a punishment upon me, that papa 
should disappear while I was with you last 
night.” 

“With me last night! Y’ he exclaimed, 
evidently astonished. ‘I have no recollec- 
tion of it. 

The girl opened her eyes in surprise. 

“Why, Herbert!’ she cried, “ you were.” 

This time he did not contradict her. 

“* Alone in the forest this morning!” he 
thought. “No recollection of how I came 
there! There is some dreadful mystery 
here, O that my poor ming could clear 
it.?? 

Still memory did not aid him. 

Going up the avenue to his home half an 
hour later, he overtook his father. One 
glance at his face showed that he had-not 
heard. 

‘“ Dear father, where have you been this 
afternoon 2” Herbert asked. 

“YT started off in a hurry at one o'clock 
with a geologist, to explore Watkins Creek, 
I just a moment ago got off my horse, hav- 
ing returned.” 

“Father, you have not heard f* 

“ Heard what, my son?” 

“Mr. Locksley has mysteriously disap- 
peared.” 

it No? po 

“ Ay.” 

Mr, Fontain was deeply shocked. 

** And can any traces of him be found »”” 
he asked. 

“None. Itis a very mysterious affair.” 

The front entrance was reached. At 
that moment some Horsemen rode up to 
the avenue gate. They dismounted and 
hurried up to the house. Herbert and his 
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father both paused, waiting for them. 
They soon reached the house. 

“Mr, Fontain,” said one, then hesitated. 

“Mr, Hilton,” said Herbert's father, 

The gentleman who had just spoken was 
the sheriff of the county. 

“Mr. Fontain,” he continued, while his 
vuice trembled, “I havea painful duty to 
perform. Information has been lodged 
against you, and lam compelled to arrest 
you upon the charge of murdering Arthur 
Locksley. Permit me, while discharging 
my duty, to express my disbelief of the 
charge.” 

Mr. Fontain paled. He did not utter a 
word at first, seeming too much astonished 
todoso. Herbert advanced as though he 
would strike the sheriff. Then his father 
found his tongue. 

“ Herbert,” he said, gently, “ Mr. Hilton 
is blameless in this matter. Wait till you 
find the accuser.” 

He turned suddenly to Mfr. Hilton. 

“Who is my accuser?” he asked. 

“Mr. Fenwick Locksley.” 

At the mention of that name, Herbert’s 
hands flew up to his temples. 

“OQ, would that I could recollect! he 
ejaculated. “My poor head will burst if I 
do not.” 

The party, with Mr. Fontain and Herbert 
included, reached the county tewn an hour 
afterwards. Herbert had first seen Katie 
to tell her whither he was going and what 
for. : 

“O, tis dreadful charge is not true,” 
wept Katie; ‘Herbert, your father is in- 
nocent, I know he is.” 

During that ride, Mr. Fontain had searce- 
Jy spoken, only to say: 

“‘ Confront me with my accuser, confront 
me with my accuser as soon as possible.” 

In a magistrate’s office that was done. 
Fenwick Locksley was very pale, but his 
lips were set firmly. It was a desperate 
game he was playing, but one he consid- 
ered necessary for his safety. : 

“So you say that I killed Arthur Locks- 
ley?’ Mr. Fontain said, haughtily. 

“Yes,” said Fenwick, boldly. 


“Have you any other grounds than the 
feud which existed between us upon which 
to found your accusations ?” ; 

“Ihave. I saw you do the deed. 1 
rushed upon you. You felled me to the 
earth. See my bloody face. Ay sir, I 
know all, save what disposition you made of 
the body.” 

Mr. Fontain's eyes flashed fire, 

“ Fenwick Locksley, you lie?’ he cried, 
scornfully. 

At the commencement of all this Her- 
bert Fontain’s hands flew up to his temples. 
His features worked painfully, As Fen- 
wick Locksley uttered those last words, he 
Sprang before him, and gazed upon him 
with flashing eyes for a moment. 

“At last | remember,” he cried. “Fen- 
wick Locksley, you are the murderer of 
your uncle. You killed him in the old 
mansion upon his own estate. You threw 
lis body into the vault beneath. Murder- 
er! murderer! your hand is stained with 
innocent blood.” 

With a muttered curse Fenwick Locksley 
Sprang towards the door of the room. But 
half adozen men leaped upon him. He 
fought like a madman, but was soon over- 
powered, 

* * * * * * '* 

Dear reader, when, in as short a time 
after as possible, Arthur Locksley was 
taken out of that dark vault, all who were 
present expected to behold naught buta 
mangled corpse. But it was not so, for as 
he was lifted out, he opened his eyes and 
groaned. He was badly hurt, but he did 
not die, and upon the events of that night 
was founded the reconciliation between the 
houses of Locksley and that of Fontain. 
and Herbert married Katie. 

Fenwick Locksley was never tried for 
his crime, He escaped from jail, and was 
never heard of afterwards, 

Herbert Fontain has a small scar upon 
his temple, It was caused by the pistol 
shot that deprived him for a day of the 
power of remembering the events of that 
fateful evening. 


———— Ss 
————————— 
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wii, SHE MARRY HIM? 


BY FLORENCE MARBYAT, AUTHOR oF “an UNFORTUNATE MATCH,’ 2? ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER Iv. ; 
“SY DAYS ARE NUMBERED, BULWER.” 


A FEW days after the ocpurrences de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter a young 


“man is sitting i ina thoughtful attitude ibe- 
“fore a writing-iable, ina spacious but bare- 


ly-furnished study, the dinginess and cheer- 
lessness of which, however, is due ‘to, the 


“poverty than the age of its ouines and gene 


era] adornment. 
The faded velvet curtains, once. erinaad: 


‘now brown and streaked with yellow where 
‘the sun has caught them year by year, hang 


in ample folds before the diamond-shaped 
windows; the carpet, which covers the 


‘centre of the room, beyond which the 


black oaken boards shine like ebony, al- 
though its bright colors have long since 
mingled in tne neutral tint, is thick and 


yielding; the walls aré hung with paintings 


of value, though’ their _subjécts are almost 
undistinguishable from neglect,. whilst.the 
carved oak furniture and the few pieces, of 


‘rare china that adorn, the high sculptured 


mantelpiece prove that whatever the. pres- 
ent position of -its owner there. was a time 
when this apartment must have cost,hnan- 
dreds of pounds to decorate, Its faded 
glories call out to us from the years gone 
‘by; it seems like the room of a disinterred 
palace—a remnantof vanished royalty; and 


‘the’ man who occupies it now, for the stamp 


of high breeding and high thought upon 
his brow, might be a king—for the look of 
suffering and purity, 2 saint. Heis lean- 
ing back in his chair, his elbows resting on 
the arms, his hands clasped together, his 
‘eyes fixed upon the hearth, whence a few 
logs of wood send upa red smouldering 
light. : 

-In‘person he is about the middle height, 
extremely fair and delicate in appearance, 
with soft nut-brown hair, and a small much 
lighter-colored mustache; hazel eyes that 
seldom meet one’s gaze, but seem to be 
looking into distance seen only by them- 
selyes; and a mouth too finely cut to be- 
token energy or much endurance, Alto- 
gether he gives one the idea of a man of a 
sensitive and highly-organized imagination, 


an apathetic, languid disposition, anda pre- 
occupied mind... _.. 

And this is Bernard, Earl. of Vaience, 
the bete noir of. Miss  West-Nprman’s, fancy, 
the cousin whom, by her: father’s Jast will 
and testament,.she musi ejther, accept as 
her.husband,.or to whom she- must relin- 
guish the property she ,bas been, brought. 
up to look upon as entirely.her.own... - 

The probable. good fortune-in store for 
him does.not appear to be occupying Lord 
Valence’s mind atthe present moment, for 
his forehead contracts,.and_ the glopm on 
his, brow,.is visibly deepening, when -the 
study door is pened to announce a visitor, 

“* Mr. Bulwer, my lord.”. a. ascii! 

Ah, Mr. Bulwer!’ starting upand dushe 
ing, s this is kind. _ To .ride ten miles,on 
such.an afternoon to see a friend, is like 
yourself.’? 

“Pshawl. ponsance.= my dear bilo; 
whatis ten miles?” rings out the new-comer 
with astrong Hibernian accent. “ I should 


hava come before, but, only returned from 


England, yesterday. And now I am here, 
may. Istay the night?? 

‘Of course! only too. glad to hays you. 
Willian, tell. Mrs, Driscoll to have the 
chintz room, “prepared, for Mr, Bulwer, and 
dinner at. eight Cs) ’clock served in the lesser 
dining-hall.”._. 

“ Dinner! have you dined than) Valence ? 
Don’t make any alteration on my account.” 

“No?’—with some hesitation—‘ I haye 
not dined. It would have been served, I 
suppose, any way. The fact is, when Pin 
along 1 generally have. my meals Brena 
to me here.” . 

“* You are alone then! I heard Mrs. West 
‘was at Norman, House a fortnight ago; but 
I thought she would Lave returned to the 
castle before now.” 

“ No;-she is still in England. oF 

“You must mies her and the child.” 

“Not much. Mrs. Driscoll has the com- 
plete management of the household in my 
sister-in-law’s absence ; and so long as they 
leave me alone I am perfectly satisfied.?? 

John Bulwer, who has been divesting 
himself of his greateoat and other wraps, 
for the weather here is cold and drizzling, 


now comes round to the fireplace, and looks 

his friend steadily in the face... -.-. - 

“You are missing some oneor something, 

Valence, Why, what have you been doing 

to yourself, old fellow, since last we: met? 

I should think, from your appearance, you 

must be a couple of stone lighter.” - - 

“Pve not been doing anything in partic- 
ular, except.think,” rept Matenes, sie 
a faint smile. : 

“Think! You'll wear yourself out think- 
ing. And what on earth can you have to 
think about? You've ‘neither. wife nor 
child, and’ every bit of Worry. abont the 
management of the estate is taken off pike 
hands by that fellow Lomax.”. .... . 

“I know it. is. Perhaps-it would be as 
well if it were not. ‘We have been making 
up the books lately, and how much do-you 
suppose the land: yielded'during the past 
twelve months, Bulwer?” .. .. 

"+ T-know how much it ought to yield. 7 
“Five hundred and some odd pounds? 
“ Impossible, Valence! You are joking, 

or thera | must be some ‘mismanagement 

soewhéie: And yet-Lomax seems to 
know What he is about.” =* < 

“Itis po fault of his; it’s the Severs “of 
the soil. We ought’ 40 drain; and ‘dress, 
‘and subsoil, and give it» dozen other ad- 
yantagey, which J can’t afford to Undertake. 
So it must-go onas it is. “Ws bneky’ my 
wants ate few.” 
’ Ts it this that i is worrying you? oa 

,* Nothing Worries me—in that way, Bul- 
wer,” he ddds, in a lower voite, 7 
“Then what are you moping ‘for, *Val- 
ence 2 Yexpected to find ~you'in ‘a flatter 
of expectation, asa bridegroom elect should 
be. ” . 

ae A bridegroom elect ?”” - 

Yes). Is not your Inarriage with Miss 
West-Norman all but settled 2 

‘TF betieve it is; at least her guardian, 
General Hawke, wad over here last week 
talking about it, and I told him that if my 
cousin wishes to carry out her father’s in- 
tentions on our belialf, lam quite willing 
to fulfil my'partof the business. I could 
hardly kay ‘less than that, could Ie... 

“ Say less! Your coolness surprises me! 
Why, Valence, what cah' you be! thinking 
of? A lovely girl and a large -fortune‘are 
thrown at your head, and you say you are 
‘willing? to take them: Why don’t you 
say ‘delighted,’ ‘eager,’ ‘charmed? ” 

“ Because I dos’t feel it, Bulwer! The 





idea of marriage is, distastetnl tc torn me. Bat 
when. J think of. my suffering tenants and 
impoverished. estates, I believe I: have-ro 
Tight to refuse what may so greatly. benefit 
them;-for. the sake of. indulging my own 
taste for solitude and quiet»... 

“But have your cousin’s charms no 
weight i in the balance ?” 7 

“Has she charms? IT know ac 80 littie of 
hai 22. error ie 
~ ‘©¥ou have seen her during the last 5 year 
Have you no eyes in your head ”... 

-““She seemed a lively, rather independ: 
ent: ‘S0rt of girlto me}. bat. can’t: say I 
noticad her much. - Young women are not 
in my line, Bulwer Tr am not at home 
wiih-the sex.’ : 

**So LT used to o think, Valedeas but Iam 
beginning’. -to -alter- my. opinion, - . There 
must-be aome hidden'reasoy, for this extra- 
ordinary apathy. on- your part. Andithe 
easlesz-solution -‘to my-mind. is, that ahere 
is another woman inthe case? .. _.. 

-Loni-Valence colors; and-stoaps dose to 
kiek a borning log-away. with. his foot... ©. 

“There isno other women-in the case, 
eels, ? he answers, deliberately... 

oa But why. then do- you-speak and think 
of: -Your-cousin as you-do? . It js unheard- 
of=—-agnatoral) A-beautiful. girl, fall-of 
life’ and - spirit, wellborn, . wellbred, and 
yours for-the asking’; and ‘you-mention:the 
probability of-marrying her with: a sigh? 
- Bulwer, what bavod mt marriage being 
me??? 

--*°3t will bring- you everything that soit 
could. desire, «Love, beauty, wealth. and 
happiness! What man could want more2? 
i; “21 nave.done. very well -without these 
things hitherto,-nor do I wish to have them 
now. To hold them for. a. few. shcit 
months, perhaps,’’ he continues, dreamily, 
“to grow to love them, live. in them, and 
then to have to.give them up, to be called 
away without. the power of resistance. 
Why should we heap. up needless, misery 
for ourselves -by beautifying a world we 
mustjeave sosoon®?’ . - , ., 

John Bulwer looks at his. friend for 3 a 
moMentin silence, then moves his: chair 
closertohim. .- . 

“Valence! my dear feliow, oe make 
me Uneasy.. What is this burthen that aH 
‘UpoR:‘your mind ?” 

“ Who-says that it is purthened 2 2? 

“* No one says so, but everybody sees it. 
And I, who have been your friend for years, 
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who have so sincere an affection for you, 
your settled melancholy makes me miser- 
able. There is no good reason for it, Val- 
ence. You have youth and birth, and the 
most brilliant prospects. You should be 
the leading man in the county, and you are 
nothing but a. stay-at-home and a nook 
worm.” 

“You think it would be more intellect- 
ual of me than to follow the hounds: or to 
get up a sporting battue.” 

. “Tam sure it would be more. natural. 
‘What other young fellow of your age re- 
mains cooped up at home day after day 
with no better company than his writing- 
table and his library? Were-there any 
meaning in it—? 

“How do you know there i is no meaning 
init?’ . 

. “Had you to do it for your daily brad, I 
should have said; but you, the first noble- 
man in the.county, the representative of -a 
long line of earls, the father perhaps of a 
generation that shall—” . 

. “Hold, Bulwer! you goa ‘Tittle too. fast. 
No generation will come after me; ae am 
the last of my race.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Twill tell you what I have never iota 
to any one else, but it must be upon.a prom- 
ise of the strictest. secrecy. My days are 
numbered, Bulwer. I shall not live to eee 
another twelvemonth ran its course, Per- 
haps now you-will understand why I: am 
not so. very eager about making Eyeril 
West-Norman my widow.’ : 

“But—good God! Leannot believe it! 
you must be mistaken, -Who told you this, 
Dr. Newall” . 

“Nol it was not Dr. Newall, though I 
believe that he knows it. Nevermind who 
it was.. Itisthe truth.” « 

- “I donot believe it,” replies Bulwer, as 
he passes his handkerchief across his face. 
_ ‘Dying! Why, you-are not ill; there ts 
nothing the matter with you.’ 
- “No, there is. ‘nothing the matter with 
me, except what you call death, But, after 
all, what odds is it, Bulwer? Sooner or 
later we must ‘all go. A few years can 
make no difference.” ; . i 

“ But this is a chimera—an hallucination 
on your part, Valence. Yo have over- 
worked yourself, and your brain is uneasy: 
I don’t wonder at your conjuring up 
fancies, shut up alone day after day in this 
cark old castle. Dear old fellow, don’t 


speak of it any more; Miss West-Norman 
will soon. lay all these ghostly . tangles to 
rest for you.” _ 

“You think I ought to marry ‘het then, 
Bulwer 2 5 

“Of course! Why. not? “Marriage is the 
very thingfor you!’ 

“But, under the circumstances, will it 
be fair?” 

“Valence, I will not have you mention 
such a thing; if you knew what pain it Bake 
me.” 

“Her father’s will i is pintheaed with: 80 
awkward a condition? continues the earl, 
musingly, as though carrying out his own 
thoughts alone. “If we.do not marry one 
another her fortune comes to me, nor have I 
the option of refusingit, except by seeing it 
lapse to the State. Acruel proviso for both 
of us.. I must marry her, or see her pau- 
perized. My uncle does not even. leave me 
the opportunity to be generous,” . we 

‘What should you have done. if she 
had?” 

Can you ask me 2 Do. yon. ‘think, 
knowing what I do,. that I. would . Wrong.aDy 
Woman sufficiently to ask her. to be my 
wife? But, in this instance, it becomes 
almost a necessity. I shall, at least, leave 
her in her. enjoyment of her own fortune 
and my title. Thank Heaven! we are i in- 
different to each other.) |” 

“That seems & strange thing for, which 
to thank Heaven.” 

“Does it? She night suffer “otherwise. 
she will be her own mistress again erelong.” 
a3 86 ‘Valence, you will drive me mad if you 
persi st in talking in this way,” says i Bulwer, 
as he starts from his chair, and commences 
walking up and down the room. “Tell 
me, what reason have you to. anticipate 
your death? It is some old superstition 
you bere got hold ‘of—some ‘Banshee 
stors—’ 

“It has nothing whatever. ‘to do with the 
Banshee,” 

Who told you 80 then?” 

“ ‘Ltold myself, - Bulwer. ‘The conviction 
lies here,” tapping his chest, “more atrong- 
ly impregsed than it could have. been by 
any living being. I know what is in store 
for. me, and I do not fear it, What mortal 
could say more??? _ 

ist You will kill yourself in reality if you 
encourage ‘such abaurd:: eae SBYB. the 
other, testily.. -.- i 
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“How do I encourage them? I have 
neither sought nor courted them. They 
have come ta me of theniselves. And am 
I not ready.and willing to try Dr. Bulwer’s 
famous remedy of marriage for a dying 
man?’ he adds, with a smile. “Come, 
dear old fellow, don’t be angry with me. 
I bave opened my heart to you as I have to 
no.one else. Don’t make me regret my 
confidence.” : . 

-Bulwer stops short, and leaning over the 
back:of the earl’s chair, clasps the hand 
extended tohim. As theireyes meet, Val- 
ence sees that his friend’s eyes are full of 
tears. ‘He turns hastily away and rings the 
bell... - . ; PS ss 

- They shall show you up to your room, 
Bulwer, for I know you'll be all the happier 
fora change of clothes; and. puton your 
shooting-coat and slippers, and make your- 
self Comfortable: We'll be a-pair of jolly 
bachelors. te-night once more, old boy, for 
who knows, with this terrible wedding in 
store for me, how much longer we shall be 
able to do as we like?” And with affected 
merriment he slaps Bulwer on the back 
and dismisses. him, in the custody of the 
servant, to the chintz room. : 

‘As the door closes behind them, the light 
fades out of Valence’s eyes, and he reseats 
himself with ‘his former air of calm 
thoughtful resignation. j Hee e 

“Dear Bulwer,” he thinks, affectionate- 

ly, “how little he knaye—he. imagines! 
The mysteries I revel in are. sealed books 
tohim. His eyes see nothing but the outer 
world through whith we. are passing. Is 
he the happier, I wonder, for being blind! 
Could I give up: the companionship which 
has been my solace for so long ?” 
’ Here Lord Valence pauses and turns his 
bead towards his shoulder, ‘“No!’-he con- 
tinues quietly, as though he were answer- 
ing some one. “ You know thatI could 
not. Tam yours—soul aud body—no one 
shall come between us! 

“And yet this girt—whom Bulwer de- 
scribes so full of life and spirits—ought 1 
to: make her my wife without a knowledge 
ofthe fact? Will my close company—my 
daily presence, blanch her cheek—unnerya 
—enfeeble her? -Wili she be cognizant of 
the mystery that surrounds me,.and be- 
come frightened of it, and of myself? Nol 
I will take care of that—they will take care 
of it! For the short time we are together 
I must make her happy and ‘leave her— 


ignorant! There is no need that she should 
know! She would not comprehend!: She 
is a butterfly, and, like more than half the 
world enjoys the flowers without thinking 
of the honey at their hearts. I will not-be . 
the one to disturb her serenity.’* . 

Then he rises with a sigh and seats him- 
self before the writing-table. The after- 
uoon dusk is settling quickly down on the 
surrounding objects and makes it difficult 
for him to see clearly.. Yethe draws a 
clasped book from one of the drawers, and 
opening it, begins to write: 7 

* * = * 5 * * * . 

“A chimera! An hallucination! That 
is what my best friend calls the unalterable 
conviction that is stamped upon my mind, 
that I shall not be here long. And I have 
no answer for his unbelief except the inner 
consciousness that I.am right. I might 
distrust another face—another Voice. I 
cannot give the lie to my own spirit. Spirits 
For how many years have Ibeen striving 
to fathom the mystery of that wonderfal 
word, Spirit! to find out what it is—by 
what laws it is governed—whence it comes 
—-and where it. goes! . Bulwer spoke of the 
Banshee! The first time the possibility of 
communication with the unseen world was 
presented to. my mind was through that 
old superstition. I remember how my 
Trish nurse, Kathleen, alarmed me by her 
tales; and how, after hearing them, I used 
to shrink shudderingly beneath. the bed- 
clothes, afraid to open my eyes in the dark 
lest they should encounter the foreranner 
of misfortune to our house. I heard the 
servants speak of it again when my poor 
father died. I was amere lad at the time, 
and could not bear to go about the corri- 
dors alone during his long illness, although 
Iwas ashamed to say so. I thought that 
if I once saw the spirit of the Banshee, un- 
der whatever shape, I could never survive 
it.. My father grew worse. For weeks be 
was confined to his bed, unable tomove 
hand or foot. One night 1 had gone to rest 
with my little brother—Arthur, who passed 
from us three years ago—when I was awak- 
ened by the sound of some one drawing 
back the curtains at the foot of. the bed. 
I looked up sleepily. There stood my 
father—my father who had not left. his 
room. nor walked fora month past—clad in 
his dressing-gown and witha smile upon 
his face. The sight chased all uny drowsi- 
ness away. 
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“*Bather?. -I calied out as I éprangaup 
in bed. . -*O1 father! I am. so glad that 
you are better.’ Bate 

‘* He looked at me; no sotnd issued from 
his lips, but from their movement I could 
see that they formed the syllables, 

* Good-by” : oan 

‘© * Good-by,’ Léchoed): Tiny, good-by P 
but as-I spoke the words he vanished. 
Some brightness that had lit up the room 
went out, and all was dark again, and some 
one was tapping at my door.. L leapt out 
of bed and opened it. Dr. Newall stood 
outside. east 

“ *T regret to tell you—’ he commenced, 
but L interrupted him. - .- - 

«67 know it. He is-gone! He as péen 
here to tell.me-so himself. ~--. .. 

~£ Our good friend Newall -was quite tabed 
aback. ‘Of whom are -you- speaking,-my 
dear? I- came- to- break: the sad news to 
you that your poorfather— - ... ee 

“OTs dead. I know -it,. doeter: He 
came here—he said good-by to me? 

**s¥ou must be dreaming, child... ‘This 
grief has made you feverish. . The eath:has 
never left. his. couch,.and I have. Wwatebed 
beside imal! the: night.’ 

- Indeed: Ithave seen. Sin doctor? I 
teplied, excitedly. -'He-stood juptthere 
and emiled -at me, and I mnew it was for 


the last time... .-.--6 0 pau, 
-. Dr, Newall. aehently thought: I didn not 
know what I was. talking about... ...... 


“Come with -me,- dear boy,” he. said, 
soothingly, “‘and-see where your dear 
father lies in his last: sleep.’?-.~ 
+ “© followed -him- mechanically, aiid: vin 
mnother moment stood -beside the.corpse, 
The face was--colorless;.‘the eyes- were 
closed-and’ sunken; the «mouth drawn, 28 
though. with pela. Lxegarded the sight 
for a few minutes.dumbly.. . 
- “<¢He-is at peace, my ‘child, 2, ‘asia Dr. 
Newall, who misinterpreted my silence for 
emotion. ‘All-his troubles are - -over; he 
will. cee. aecrely till. the Resurrection 
day. wee, 4 bo wet 

aa Hei ia not slew 1 auewered; sharp- 
ly; for the mystery which I-could not fath- 
om made me ‘petulant; ‘he.-was in- my 
room but a moment ago, smiling and hap- 
py: ‘Let me go back to him, Dr. Newall. 
Tiés is not my father. Let me ge back 
and speak to him again.’ : 

“The good dcctor thought | that anxiety 
and distress had affected my brain, and 


insisted. upon watching. through. the re 
mainder of the night with.me... But it.was 
fatile;~my father -did not -again appear, 
and. when the morning dawned, and .I 
paseed through the silent, darkened  corri- 
dors of the.castle, I felt that, whether he 
still existed or not, life must henceforth 
hold a blank for me, which.could be filled 
with communion with no other created be- 
ing. But 1 would not go near the corpse 
again, nor recognize it even.as part.of.the 
parent whose Joss | lamented; and as each 
night came round,.I lay. awake. hour after 
hotr, longing to see his.face once more, 
and having the opportunity of telling him 
all-I. had, suffered. at his disappearance 
from. among.us.. Many wilt-:wonder that I 
was not afrgid to bold. such. vigils (for I 
was bat-fourteen. years. old.at the. tims); 
but no one..can wonder more.:than J did 
myself. -The-atrangest part of-this mystery 
to me-was that-it had robbed me of all 
fear. -I, who. had. shivered: at the mere 
mention: of the unknown. Banshee,. now 
lay, night-after night, longing, hoping, 
praying that I-might..again. see the appari- 
tion of my father. . It was the remembrance 
of..this fact that led me, years afterwards, 
to the conviction that it is ignorance alane 
that-makes-us call. such visitations. super- 
natural; for I argued that if. such a thing 
is-possible, what could be more:natoral 
than that a paregt who. has passed. away 
from earth should revisit. bis child, or a 
child thirst: to. look..once more upon. the 
kind face of its-parent?:.Ta.those who are 
happily. unconscious of the yearning which 
succeeds. bereavement to. reclaim. what.we 
have lost, even by..a passing glimpse, a 
touch, a whisper—the intense. anxisty of 
the-survivor.to penetrate the.darkness that 
envelops mortal sight and sense, and catch 
some sign, however. faint, that those we 
mourn still live—it is. useless to.epeak of a 
love that casts out fear. The words would 
hold-no meaning for them.. They. would 
shrink back.aghast at the idea of. anything 
so horrible as communion with the dead, 
and-be-incapable of believing there are 
souls..who .would . boldly penetrate the © 
darkest caves of Erebus, like. Orpheus,in 
search. of Eurydice, could they thereby 
gain speech or knowledge of their kindred 
spirits gone before. . ... i 

“‘Lhad always been.a reserved and tack 
turn boy, and I mourned my father,more 
deeply than the world gave me credit for. 
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He never reappeared, to me;.but, though I 
said nothing about it, I knew, I felt.that 
he was near.me, in solitude and company, 
trying to speak, to communicate his wish- 
es, and yet unable to do so. 

“This idea took a fast hold upoa my 
mind; and no books claimed my interest 
50, deeply as those that gave me any infor- 
mation on the subject. My brother and I 
were brought up at the castle, under the 
cbarge of atutor. Iam not aware that I 
was more averse to learning than most Jads 
of | my age; but all my playtime was passed 
in reading such works as those of Sweden- 
borg and Mesmer,.until my mind. became 
absorbed by the exciting tepics of which 
they treated, and I longed to test.for my- 
self the marvels they spoke of as true. 
One by one, I gave up all the healthy our 
door pursuits I had once enjoyed. I-went 
through the tasks that were appointed me 
mechanically; but all my spare thoughts 
were given to one absorbing idea—how 
could I speak, with my father again? I 
knew that he still existed. Religion and 
my. own, sense tanght me to believe so 
much; -the only: doubt seemed to be wheth- 
er between his dwelling-place and mine 3 
gulf was fixed, which neither could pass 
oyer in order to communicate. with the 
other. ., Yet from the earliest ages spirits 
had, appeared and spoke with men, and by 
what law should that which has once been 
cease-to be? One day I ventured to make 
this remark to my tutor. He received it 
with scorn. 

“Tt is true,’ he said “that the mention 
of spirits communing with men occars 
upon almost every other page of Holy 
Writ; but you cannot take it as any proof 
they can still do so. . Remember that what 
you allude to occurred in the Bible’ 
...***In the Bible,’ I answered. ‘Is the 
Bible a place, an age, another world, that 
you speak of the deeds recorded there as 
though they had no reference to our hu- 
manity? Is it vot rather a record of what 
our fellow-creatures did before us? And 
who is there bold enough to assert that 
God has changed the laws cf nature since 
that time? or that the world no. longer 
needs the help, instruction or counsel that 
was afforded to it then?” 4 

‘* ‘All this may be true,’ replied ny tutor, 
uneasily; ‘but any idea of an established 
communion between the living and the 
dead is but a remnant of the superstition 


of the darkened..ages,- which haa . been 

cleared away hy: the light of.the Gospel.’ 
“ ‘And yet when its.rays were clearest— 

when the God-Man hung on Calvary—these 


remnants of superstition left.their graves ~ _ 


(or were supposed to-do so), and went into 
the city, and. appeared unto many.’ 

“¢T bat was a miracle.’ 

. “fAnd by whose command have miracles 
ceased? Who drew the line between the 
time when they should and should not be?’ 

“*This is: utter folly,’ cried. my tutor. 
‘I cannot argue with you on the subject 
any more.’ 

“And I never gave: him the ciporantty 
to do so. From. that'day my lips were 
sealed to every human being on the ne 
tery that engrossed my mind. . |. 

“Arrived at the age of: eighteen, Twas 
sent abroad to travel. I visited France, 
italy, Germany and. Spain. by. turns, and it 
was in the. last-named ecountry..I: first be- 
came aware I possessed. pawers which made 
me; different from the: common race of 
men. : pawehoer any 
i “But the anak beurre: sive ean: write-no 
more.. ‘I could not have traced these lines 
had not my fingers been guided by-an in- 
visible: agency apart from. my :own -will. 
Alreadyhrough the fast-deseending gloom, 
I can: trace the outline of impalpable shapes 
that gather round me and urge me.to de- 
sist. . My brain is weary; I- have thought 
enough for one day. I will follow: the 
couusel of my guides, and seek Bulwer.” 

* * * Ses 
- In another half hour the young men are 
seated together in a small octagon-shaped 
room, before @ plain but excellent dinner. 
There: is nothing weird or unhoty-looking 
about the “lesser dining-hall,” .as--it- is 
termed. Like the rest of the castle, its 
furnitare is old: and faded; but it is well- 
lighted and well-warmed, and. the bright 
wainacoting that reaches half. way-up the 
walls-is relieved. by a crimson paper on 
which ‘hang portraits of the earl’s ances- 
tors... Bulwer is in high spirits—too high, 
perhaps,.to be natural—bnt. his- late’ con- 
versation with Valence ‘has left = most de- 
fressing effect upoh ‘his mind, which over- 
strained mirth inay cover-though it eannot 
disperse... He does not fear for his friend’s 
life. Valence, though delicate in-appean 
ance, eujoys most equable- health; buta 
deeper, darker horror is: oppressing him— 
one which, spite of reasoning, has ob- 
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truded itself more than once of late years 
on his mind—that, either through study or 
disappointment, or some mysterious hered- 
itary cause, the earl’s brain is giving way. 
The idea is too terrible; he does not dare 
to entertain it, so he talks and laughs 
hilariously, and gives such a comical ac- 
count of his late adventures in England, 
that Valence is drawn out of himself, and 
appears for the time almost as bright as 
his companion. He alludes cheerfully to 
his projected visit to Norman House, on 
the occasion of his cousin attaining ‘her 
‘Majority; engages Bulwer to accompany 
him’'there, and be his best man under the 
trying circumstances that will probably 
follow it. ‘For, though the marriage is 
ot absolutely settled,”? he says, in conclu- 
sion, “unless Eyeril West-Norman posi- 
tively refuses to have me, I don’t see toy 
way out of it? 

“‘And @ very good thing for you that you 
can’t,” replies Bulwer. “Ihave more re- 
spect for your uncle’s sense and foresight 
at this present moment, Valence, than I 
ever had before. He saw what a lazy fel- 
low you were, and. that nothing short of 
necessity would make you do. what is best 
for you.”” 

‘*Thave been so accustemed to be ‘ done 
for,’ you know. I suppose I have been 
spoiled between them. Since Arthur left 
us, my sister-in-law has taken the whole 
Management of Castle Valence off .my 
hands.”’ Sed 4 

“Will Mrs. West continue to live here 
after your marriage?’* = 

“Of course! Where should she ga 
to?” + 

‘7 am sorry to hear that, Valence. It is 
a plan that has often been tried, and never 
answers. Married people should live by. 
themselves,” nah = 

“I bave never cousidered the subject 
seriously, but I don’t think ‘the. argument 
holds good in all cases. Ordinary married 
people. perhaps are better alone. Squab- 
bling is apt te make itself heard through 
modern walls, and an eight-roomed house 
is not more than enough for two.. But in 
an old place like this it is so different. 
There is room here for half a dozen fami- 
lies to live without meeting. And Miss 
West-Norman would be very lonely here 
all by herself? 

Bulwer laughs, 

“Yes! I should think Miss. Weat-Nor- 


man would; but your wife will surely have 
your Company, Valence?” ~ 

He shrinks from ‘the idea. 

“Nol Bulwer, no! or at the best, very 
Vetle of it. TL have lived so long alone— 
have been so used to solitude'and my own 
thoughts, that the very idea of mixing in 
company is distasteful tome. I could not 
‘doit. Itis the one thing my cousin must 
not ask of me. She may have everything 
that I possess, except—” ‘ 

“Yourself,” - says Bulwer, Diuntly. 
“Well, if that is the bargain you intend to 
make with -her, I should imagine, from 
what Iknow of Miss West-Norman, that 
she would be very likely to refuse you, 
even though she lost her fortune by it,’’ 

“She would not be the happier for its 
being otherwise,” replies Valence, seri- 
ously. : : 

“Nonsense! you would both be the hap- 
pier. Her company—her bright girlish 
ways—her very willfulness, would charm 
you out of your dull old-world fancies— 
your gloomy speculations—until yon did 
not know yourself. Were I your doctor, 
Valence, my prescription for you should 
be, six mouths with Miss West-Norman, 
and without Mrs. West.” 

“Why do you make Agatha’s absence a 
provisoP?—what harm should’ she do us? 
Her consideration makes her very quiet in 
my presence;. but apart from me Ihe 
she is all life and gayety.”” : 

“She is ‘all things to all men,’”’ says 
Bulwer, dryly. ‘I don’t want-to offend 
you, Valence, bat I mistrust Mrs. Weat. 
She is not tne friend to you that you sup- 
pose.” = x % $ 

The earl colors. a 

“What proof have you of that?” 

“None, except what you call an ‘inner 
consciousness.’ But she is not of the order 
of women to be trusted. She is too soft—~ 
too suave—too self-cuntained. Her atten- 
tiona te you are dictated not by affection, 
but self-interest, She does not speak the 
same of you behind your back that she 
does to yourface. I am sorry to wound 
you, Valence, but this is my firm convic- 
tion.” ‘ 

“You wrong her,” says the earl, quietly. 
“T have higher evidence than’ you can 
give me of her sincerity. And if it were 
only for poor Arthur’s sake, she has a 
claim on me. Her child will probably 
succeed to the title.” 
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“God forbid?’ cries Bulwer. “And 
you, I suppose, imbue her with that idea.” 

“Everybody knows that he is heir-pre- 
sumptive. And yet, with all this, no one 
could be more anxious to forward or se- 
cure my interests than Agatha. Is she not 
the best of friends with Everil West-Nor- 
man? And yet you call her selfish P’ 

“Anyway, I trust that when there isa 
countess to take care of Castle Valence, 
you will dispense with the services of your 
sister-in-law.” 

“Bulwer! nothing will ever part Agatha 
and me. There isa bond between us, Un- 
known to the world, which forbids our 
separation. So long as'I live, my house 
must continue to be hers; after my death, 
my widow must do as she pleases.” 

“A bond between you! Good heavens, 
Valence! I hope you haven’t been com- 
mitting yourself by a promise. Mrs. West 
has her own jointure. There is no neces- 
sity you should continue to support her 
now.” 

“Let us drop the subject, Bulwer. I 
could not explain it to you, if I would. 
Let us have the wine earried to the stady; 
I have one or two things I- wish to show 
you there.” 

They leave the dining-room, and are 
once more in the earl’s own apartment. 
A piano stands in ‘one corner of it; and 
after the young men have smoked and 
talked a while, Valence slips away from 
Bulwer, and seats himself before the in- 
strument. For a few moments he is silent; 
then his hands wander over the keys and 
he commences to play—first in slow meas- 
ure and with an uncertain touch, as though’ 
considering what should come next, but 
then warming with his subject, he dashes 
intoa stream of melody, now gay, now 
plaintive, but never showing any signs of 
fatigue or interruption. 

Bulwer sits entranced. Although no 
musician, he is passionately fond of music, 
and recognizes the works of most com- 
posers as soon as he hears them. But 
Valence’s performance puzzles him. 

First he thinks he has got hold of Bee- 
thoven; then comesa movement that re- 
minds hind of Mozart; and finally a soft 
seductive melody-that can haye-been con- 
ceived by no brain but that of mipnaele: 
sohn. 

Every moment he thinks his friend will 
stop; a dozen times has inquiry been on 


the tip of his own tongue; stifl the earl 
plays on—now dreamily, like a lover sigh- 
ing out his pain; then with a superb crash 
of chords that herald a martial march, and 
die away in funeral notes that remind 
Bulwer painfully of the omen of his own” 
death which he confided to him before 
dinner, ; 

“Valence! my dear fellow! what are 
you playing?” he says, as he rises abruptly 
and crosses to the instrument. “ Whose 
march is that? I never. heard it before.” 

He places his hand upon his shoulder 
as he speaks, and looks into hisface. The 
earl’s fingers still move languidly about 
the keys, but his eyes are closed. 

“Valence! ‘Valence !? shaking him. 
“ Why, what is this? Are you playing in 
your sleepy?” 

The earl opens his eyes and gazes .at 
him’ in a dazed half-conscious sort of 
manner. 

“ Have I been playing?” he says, with 
an air of the most profound i ignorance, 

“Have you been playing? Have you noé 
been playing, you mean, for the last hour 
and a half! Do you mean to say that you 
are not aware of it?” 

“Let us have a search for those prints I 
spoke to you about,” replies Lord Valence, 
in a tone of Vexation, as he moves from 
the piano. ‘I am sure you will admire 
them; they are equal to anything of Ho- 
garth’s. 7” And his friend, though puzzled 
beyond measure at his manner and his 
reticence, understands that he wishes no 
further reference to be ‘made to the snb- 
ject of the music. 


— 


CHAPTER Y. 
“0 YOU UNDERSTAND mE? 


Mrs. West and Captain Staunton are 
strolling in the’ shrubberiés of Norman 
House together. ‘Naughty fellow you 
are, to be here again so soon,” the widow 
is saying, playfully, as we come upon them. 

“I am very sorry,” the young man 
stammers, “but I thought—I understood 
from your letter of yesterday that you ex- 
pected me here to-day.” | 

0, Iwas not thinking of myself. How 
could you suppose 80? ‘Dear Lady. Russell 
is one of my best friends; the kindness I 
have received from her is unspeakable. 
Your company would be always welcome 
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to me, Captain Staunton, if only for her 
sake. bis 

"Thank you. ‘But I hope, then, you 
were'not allading té Miss West-Norman— 
“Now aid T: allude: to any one? How 
you mén jump ‘at ‘cénclusions.' Isaid you 
were naughty to come bere so often. So 
you are! “You mustn’t trifle with my dear 
little cousin’s heart, you know. I could 
not allow it.” 

“Trifle! How can you use such a word 
in connéction with her? When you know, 
too—you must have guessed my feelings! 
If there is any danger in this frequent in- 
tercourse, Mrs, West, i it will only recoil 

upon myself? 9" 

Airs. West shakes her bead mischievously. 
eS don’t know that.” 

- “Ts it possible! “Do you mean to tell 
Dee 

“*T mean to tell you nothing: Captain 
Staunton; in fact, I lave nothing to tell 
you. Only that dear Everil being without 
father or mother, and I standing in’ the 
position of one of her nearest female con~ 
nections (and I think I may add, her most 
intimate friends), I fee! myself called upon 
in & measure to caution you~” . 

“Against permitting myself to entertain 
any hopes respecting her. There is no 
need, Mrs. West. Iam perfectly aware of 
my own shortcomings and the’ inequality 
between us,” 

dirs. ‘West turns round on the shrubbery 
path to look at him. 

“Are you blind in earnest, or are you 
only pretending to be blind? Pretending, 
Ishould say. My experience of men tae 
not led me to credit them with so much 
modesty where a woman is concerned.” 

“Am I modest?’ he says, eagerly. 
“Do you really think she likes me? At 
one time I-was bold eneuel to imagine it 
myself; but lately—’ 

“Lately she has been capricious and 
changeable, and* you take that for a sign of 
indifference. * O dear! at the very best, 
how ignorant you men are! And that is 
what has made you relax in your atten- 
tions to her?” 

“I ‘have been here as constantly as 
before.” 

‘But made no way, and she sees it. 
Poor dear Everil! No wonder she is 
piqued at your behaviour.” 

The young man walks by her side fora 
few moments in silence, thoughtfully pull- 


ing his mustache. He is tall, and dark, 
and well-looking; a good specimen of an 
English officer, and to those who do ‘not 
look below the surface, of an English gen- 
tleman. But whatever virtues Maurice 
Staunton may possess, he has one great 
fault, the love of self. He would sell his 
own mother if he could gain anything by 
he 

“You are raising very presumptuous 
thoughts in my breast,” he says, after & 
short pause; “ which I have. never dared 
before to hope might be realized. But 
even supposing what you say is true—~that 
Miss West-Norman really does regard me 
with some feeling that is not entirely in- 
difference—? ~ 

(Indifference! O you poor silly men!” 
cries the widow, par parenthese.) 

“—— have I not beard a rumor of her 
engagement to her cousin, Lord Valence?” 

“A tumor! Yes; that is just what you 
must have heard! Now I put it to you 
candidly, Captain Staunton: have you ever 
seen or heard the least sign or whisper of 
such a thing from Miss West-Norman 
Berels ae 

“J cannot say I have.” 

“No; and shé would be the first to in- 
dignantly deny even the Probability of it. 
Now I will be open with you. . I think, in 
our present relations and considering all 
things, I owe it to you to be open.” 

' “You aré very good, Mrs. West.” 

‘Not at all. Ido it for my dear Everil’s 
sake more than for your own. I tell you 
so plainly. But with respect to this report. 
it has a certain foundation; Everil’s late 
father having been most anxious that when 
she came of age a marriage should be ar- 
rangéd between herself ‘and poor. dear 
Valence.” | ; 

‘Leaving the fulfilment optional an . 

“Of course. Who could force a girl in 
this century into a marriage against her 
will? And Everil. is very wulike the gen- 
erality of girls, She would not brook con- 
trol, especially in an affaire du coeur.” 

“And her money is left to her uncondi- 
tionally 2”? 

“Well, not exactly; at least (but I am 
sadly ignorant about Money matters, you 
know, Captain. Staunton)—I believe that 
in the event of her not marrying her: -cous- 
in, a portion of it will (or rather I should 
say, would) lapse from her to him, if there 
were any chance of the earl’s accepting it.’? 
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“People are not usually slow in accept- 
ing money,” observes Staunton, thought- 
fully. ee ae 

- “Abt if-you knew dear Valence as I do, 
you wouldn’t have made that Tentiark, fe 
replies the widow. 

“Ts heso far above the weakmesses of 
human nature, then?” ~ 

- “He is perfect—simply perfect,” she 
says, enthusiastically. ‘“‘ Lf you could only 
see him in his own home—among his books 
—his writings! He is so learned-s0 clever 
—and with it all, so good ?’ 

“T am afraid 1 shall have no chance 
against such a paragon.’”” 

“Now, Captain Staunton, if you talk like 
that we shall quarrel. I only mentionéd 
it to prove to you bow unlikely he would 
be to take advantage of his uncle’s ‘will. 
Do you think he would rob that poor child 
of her money, or marry her against-her 
inclination? Never! And why should he, 
when he has his own beautiful castle in 
Treland, and everything that he’ could 
desire P? 

- “ But perhaps he may desire Mias Mee 
Norman into the bargain P’ 


’ “And you think she would take him? 


You think that, just for the sake of be- 
coming a countess, she would trample on 
her own heart in this way, by refusing to 
become your—but I must say no more. I 
see you have not yet made up your mind 
upon the subject. I am disappointed: in 
you, Captain Staunton?’ And the widow, 
drawing her light mantle about her, puts 
a wider distance between herself and: her 
companion. 

~Mrs. West, indeed you misunderstand 
me. JI have no higher, greater hope than 
of making myself agreeable to Miss West- 
Norman. But how Cait I be so presumpt- 
uous as to enter the lists against so power- 
ful an opponent as the Earl of Valence ?” 

“7 tell you she will not marry him.” ‘ 

“Has she been asked?” “ 

“She has been asked, and she hes re- 
fused ; why, I could inform you if I chose, 
but I do not chocse. Iam not going to‘lay 
bare the secrets of my dear cousin’s heart 
to you, perhaps to be made game of.”? - ~ 

“How fearfully you wrong.me! The 
hints you have so kindly given are, in my 
estimation, onl7 too good to be true; but 
in my miserable position, with but the 
paltry pittance allowed me by government 
to subsist upon, how-could I wrong:her, or 


any woman, by asking her to share so un- 
enviable ‘a lot 2? 

°¢ What, with her large fortune 2””~ 

But: You! say she will lose ‘it? 

Dear, dear! How you do turn ahd 
twist my méanings. I never said anything 
of the sort.: vA part of it may lapse to her 
cousin, but he will never take it. He is 
far too generous—too noble! Besides, 
whom has he to inherit it?” 5 

“Be will doubtless marry.” 

“Never! Why, Captain Staunton—but 
mind, this is a great secret; I would not 
breathe a word of it to any living soul ex- 
cept yourself. I would give my life (what 
worth is my life to any one now my poor 
Arthur has left me!) to think that dear 
Valence would marry.and be happy. But 
it will'never be. | His health precludes it. 
He would only leave another poor creature 
as lonely and miserable as Iam! Andi up 
goes the cambric flag of distress to Mrs. 
West's ‘dry eyes. 

“*Do you meapr to say that he is ine?” 

. Dangerously ii! Wasting away day 
by day; no caré‘can arrest it: My best 
friend—my dear brother! Bat anal ¥do 
when he is gone?” 

“Does Miss West-Norman know this?” 

-“ No one knows it except myself and the 
doctor who has attended him from child- 
hood. “He-sees it. He has tried every 
remedy he can think of without success. 
But the- disease is beyond cure. It lies 
here,” says Mrs. West, in a tone of awe, 
as she touches her forehead. 

“By Jove! how awkward!” Temeris: 
Captain Staunton. 

““You wouldn’t condemn her weuld 
you, even if’she wished it ?—to such a fate. 
And all her feelings are averse to it.- She 
declares, éven without knowing this, that 
sooner than marry him she would die.”? 

“You make me very happy by what you 
tell me,” says Maurice Staunton. ~~ 

“There is some one coming! one last 
word! Next month she comes of age, and 
her guardians will call on her fora decision 
respecting this matter. If she has no good 
Teason before then ‘to suppose’ that the 
man she cares for loves her in return, she 
might be influenced—Do you understand 
me?” 

“Ido. Iwill take care that, as far as I 
am concerned, she shall know all that ‘she 
can wish. Thank you 80 much.’ ‘Tf. I am 
ever happy endigh— 
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“Hush! I hear their voices. It is she 
and Alice Mildmay. (Staunton! beware 
of that girl and Miss Strong. I hate them 
both.) Ah, Everil, my darling,” as the 
girls appear round the winding shrubbery 


path, “where have you been? Captain. 


Staunton and I have been having sucha 
flirtation here all by ourselves. Now don’t 
you be jealous, you silly thing Yr? 

Miss West-Norman greets the visitor 
rather coldly than otherwise. There has 
been a great struggle going on in her heart 
since the conversation she held with her 
guardians in the library. Every one of her 
possessions, of which she thought so lightly 
before, seems to grow dearer and more 
valuable to her day by day, until she some- 
times feels as though she could bear any- 
thing sooner than separation from them. 
But then she has become conscious of the 
existence of another feeling, which was 
but in embryo when the possibility of pov- 
erty was placed before her, but which 
strengthens with each passing hour, and 
does fierce battle with the pride of wealth. 
And the woman in her frowns at being 
taken at a disadvantage, and, makes her 
look-with suspicion on the person who 
threatens to have the power to rob her, 
through the weakness of her own heart, 
of everything she prizes most. And in 
consequence her manner towards Maarice 
Staunton has become haughty and re- 
served, and sometimes petulant, though 
love makes her do penance for all her 
naughtinesses as soon as they are separated 
again. 

“How do you do, Captain Staunton? 
We have been down to the end of the 
park, Agatha, to gather primroses. Have 
we not got a quantity? The chancel is to 
be decorated with them to-morrow.” 

“You take too much trouble about that 
church, Everil. Why, where are you off 
to now?” as the girls pass them without 
stopping, and proceed towards the house. 

“Up to the vestry to leave the flowers.” 


“Surely a servant might take them—or . 
perhaps Miss Mildmay. Cannot you stay. 


with us instead, Everil ?”’ 


“No, thank you. We prefer to do it 


ourselves.?? 
“When shall you be back again?” 
“‘Very soon. Iam going to punt across 
the lake to pick up my riding-whip. [ 
threw it in for Charley, and the little 
wretch wouldn’t bring it out. . Such base 


ingratitude! If I have whipped that dog 
once with that riding-whip, I have whipped 
him fifty times, and yet he wouldn’t even 
look in the direction in which it floated.?* 
And with a laugh and a. nod she has left 
them. , 

“ Doesn’t look much as though she want- 
ed me to make more way,’ grumbles Cap- 
tain Staunton. | 

“ Nonsense! it is your part to follow her.” 

“* But how can I leave you?” 

“Run after her at once, and insist upon 
carrying those ridiculous primroses, and I 
will stroll quietly down to the lake and. 
meet you there.”? 

‘* How considerate you are,” 

“Té you don’t go at once they will be 
out of sight.” : 

“I shall never be able to repay you; 
but if I can—~” : 

She waves him away from her, and he 
obeys the motion of her hand. 

‘Repay me!” she thinks, as she looks 
after the retreating trio. ‘The best pay- 
ment you can give me is to succeed. If 
you fail, it will be my part to pay you.” 

She lingers about the banks of the lake 
for, perhaps, twenty minutes before the 
party from the’ charch appear again. 
When they do, she perceives that. Alice 
Mildmay and Captain Staunton are walk- 
ing on in front together, while Miss West- 
Norman loiters some way behind, swing-, 
ing the empty basket by the handle. 

“She would not let me carry the prim-. 
roses for her, after all,’ the young man. 
says in explanation, as they approach the 
spot where the widow is waiting to receive 
them. 

“Why should I?” exclaims Everil, pass- 
ing to the boathouse; “it was no weight, 
and I like to do my commissions for my- 
self.”” 

‘Ah, my dear, you are very independent 
now,” says the widow; “but you'll find as 
you go through life that this world is a very 
dreary place for us poor women, unless we 
have some one to carry our burthens for 
us.’? 

“When I do, Pll get a donkey to carry 
them,” replies the girl, bluntly. “Here, 
Masters,’’ to a working gardener, “ go and 
fetch the key of the boathouse. I want 
the punt out.” 

“* Mr. Barrett isn’t at home to-day, miss,” 
says the man, with a touch of his cap. 
‘* He’s gone to the grain market.” 
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"But he hasn’t taken the key of the 
boathouse with him, surely 2” 

*O no, miss! but he’s very particular, is 
-Mr. Barrett, about the keys being meddled 
with while he’s away;.and I’ve heard him 
give particular orders concerning the punt, 
iiss, as it’s not to be took out again till 
he’s looked to it himself.” 

Any one who watched Miss West-Nor- 
mau at this moment might see the angry 
sparkle with which she invariably receives 
anything like an attempt at coercion flash 
into her eyes at the gardener’s speech. 

**Not to be taken out again! Absurd 
nonsense! Have you nut just heard me 
say that I intend to use it?” 

“Yes, miss—of course, miss—and if Mr. 
Barrett was here; but there’s only Mrs. 
Barrett at home at present, and— 

**O! pray take my most respectful com- 
pliments to Mrs. Barrett,’ interrupts the 
heiress, with mock courtesy, “ and tell her 
that as I desire to punt across the lake, if 
she will be so exceedingly good as to per- 
mit me to have the use of my own keys, to 
open my own boathouse, to procure my 
own punt—Go at once!’ she cortinues, 
authoritatively, changing her tone likea 
flash of lightning, “and bring those keys 
to me here, or I will report you for neglect 
of duty.” ‘ : 

“T’m sure I would rather be the poorest 
-ereature in the land and my own mistress,” 
she says, a3 the man disappears upon his 
-errand, and she begins to pace up and 
down the grass, “than submit to be or- 
dered about, and argued with, and advised 
by alot of gardeners, and stablemen, and 
-old fogies. But I know who is at the bot- 
tom of this. I’m sure it is from something 
that General Hawke has said or done that 
Barrett has presumed to issue any order 
about the punt. I have never been re- 
fused the keys of the boathouse before.” 

“Ah! wealth has its drawbacks,” sighs 
Mrs. West. 

“Itis not wealth; it is youth and de- 
pendence that have drawbacks. But I 
shall be twenty-one next month, thank 
Heaven.” 

“And will be able to choose in all things 

_ for yourself,” says her cousin, soothingly. 

A shade passes across Everil’s brow; re- 

_ membrance has returned to her. She sighs 

and turns away to meet the gardener, who 
. comes running back with the bunch of 
. rusty keys in his hand. 


“Unlock the boathouse.” 

Masters has been too much alarmed by 
her former manner to make any further 
objections, and the next moment she 
has dived into the muddy place: with 
him, leaving the rest of the party on the 
bank, 

“Here is the punt. Put the dog in, and 
give me the pole; it’s in the right-hand 
corner.” 

“Y can’t say I feel quite easy about it, 
iiss,” continues the gardener; “ for when 
the general was here the other day he 
eame down and had a look at the boats, 
and—’ 

But what the general did or said after he 
looked at the boats Miss West-Norman 
never hears, for as soon as that uncongen- 
ial title strikes on her car she digs ber pole 
viciously against the beathouse wail, and 
with along vigorous push drives herself 
into the water. Luckily for her, the lake 
is considerably narrower at this end than 
in any other portion, and as she emerges 
from the boathouse she finds herself almost 
within reach of her friends upon the 
pank. 

“Are you going te be so cruel as to go 
all alone?’ says Captain Staunton. 

“By no means! I have my Charley, 
who would be better company than most 
Christians, if he would only ‘fetch out 
ridiug-whips that are thrown in for his edi- 
fication.”? 

“Are you sure yon will find it, Everil 2? 
says Mrs. West; “is it worth all this 
trouble 2” 

“Quite so. It’s the seaweed whip with 
the coral handle guardy gave me on my 
last birthday. I wouldu’t lose it for the 
world. Bah! how wet my feet are. This 
punt’s half full of water.” : 

“You wont leave the young lady, -sir, 
will you?” says Masters in a whisper to 
Maurice Staunton. “1 don’t think we 
punt’s quite safe-like, though I know she 
wouldn’t stand my telling her of it.”* 

“Good heavens! you dom’t mean iv say 
so. Miss Mildmay, Mrs. West! persuade 
her to come back to land. The bouts uot 
water-tight.” And indeed as he speaks it 
is very evident the punt is filling. 

“T believe this boat’s going duwn,” says 
Everil, coolly, as she lifts one foot and 
then the other out ef the water that reach- 
es up to her ankle. 

“Everil, my dear, for Heaven’s sake, 
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come back!’ exclaims Mrs. West. “The 
gardener. says it isn’t safe.” 

“°O Everil, Everil, you will be drowned ?” 
Screams Alice Mildmay. 

‘Miss West-Norman, let me entreat you,’ 
calls out Captain Staunton. 

“She’s a-filling as fast as ever she can 
fill, miss,” interposes the gardener. 

“O, Ido wish you would not all speak 
to me at once!” cries the girl, impatiently. 
“Stand back, please, will you, I am going 
to jump.” And planting her pole upon 
the bank, she gives a leap from the boat to 
the shore. She gains it, that is to say, she 
reaches land, but the slippery grassy foot- 
ing gives way beneath her weight and 
throws her down. She tries to regain her 
feet, but cannot. Captain Staunton at- 
tempts to raise her. : 

“No; don’t touch me, please. Leave 
mealone fora minute. I’ve hurt my foot.” 

“Have you sprained it, dear?’ says 
Alice; “ what a pity!’ 

‘* Never mind so long as she is safe. My 
dear Everil, what an escape you have had !? 

But she attends to neither. 

“Don’t fetch out Charlie,’ she says, 
with a hysterical laugh, to the gardener, 
Who wants to rescue the dog before the 
punt has completely filled. ‘Let the little 
brute swim. He wouldn’t fetch out my 
whip. He shall fetch out himself. Agatha, 
give me your arm. I want to try if Iean 
stand.” 





She does try and fails. The color for- 
sakes her cheek with pain, and she sinks. 
back upon the grass again helpless. 

“Pve sprained my ankle; there’s no 
mistake about that. Alice, would you 
mind going up to the house and asking 
them to send down the garden-chair for 
me? I shall never be able to walk.” 

“Let me go?’ says Captain Staunton, 
eagerly. 

But the widow winks him down. 

“We will both go, Everil, and see that 
everything is prepared for your cotofort, 
Captain Staunton will attend to you till 
the chair arrives.’’ : 

“‘No! don’t you leave me, Agatha,” the 
heiress is saying; but Mrs. West is out of 
hearing, or pretends to be, before the sen- 
tence is concluded. : 

Then Captain Staunton draws near, dan- 
serously near, and throws himself on the 
grass beside her. 

Look which way she will, Everil cannot 
avoid the presence of his eyes. 

She feels like an animal caught ina trap, 
who has no power, even in his pain, to 
parley with his trapper. 

Fate has entangled her in a web of her 
own weaving, and love stands close at 
hand. 

She has no choice but to listen. 

[20 BE CONTINUED.]} 
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WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, AUTHOR OF “AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH,” ETC., ETc. 


CHAPTER VL 


“FRIEND, CHARLEY—FRIEND !"* 


It is a fortnight before the day on which 
Miss West-Norman becomes of age. Mrs. 
West is sitting in the drawing-room of 
Norman House, busily employed on an 
elaborate pattern of point lace, a work in 
which she excels, and without which she 
is seldom seen; at her feet plays little 
Arthur, a handsome, dark-eyed, Spanish- 
tooking child of the Paul Delaroche type; 
and at a davenport, some little distance 
from the widow, sits Miss Strong, unso- 
ciably writing letters. 

When to them enters Mr. Mildmay, un- 
usually red and flurried, and all in a mild 
perspiration from the soft May temperature 
and his own palpable annoyance. 

““Mrs. West—Miss Strong—I have just 
met her out riding with Captain Staunton 
again. This must be put a stop to.” 

The widow looks up from her employ- 
ment with an excellently-acted air of sur- 
prise. 

“What must be put a stop to, Mr. Mild 
may?” 


But he takes no notice of this question; 


crossing at once to the davenport, and oc- 
cupying a seat on the ottoman beside it. 

“ Have you spoken to Everil on the sub- 
Ject, Miss Strong?” 

“Yhave not, Mr. Mildmay. You must 
excuse me; I knew you wished it, but I do 
not feel myself justified in-doing so. It js 
such a very delicate matter,- you see; and 
though Miss West-Norman is kindness and 
amiability itself, 1am sure she would re- 
sent any interference with it.’ 

“*Ts there no one, then, wno has courage 
to point out to the girl the misery she is 
storing ‘up for herself and others? Mrs. 
West, you are her cousin, and the earl’s 
interests must be dear to you—surely you 
will help us!? 

“Help you, my dear Mr. Mildmay! Of 
course [ will, in any way in my power. 
But what is all this about? You are talk- 
ing Greek to me. Has dear Everil done 


anything naughty? She i is terribly. wild, I 
know.” ‘ 

The rector leaves his seat beside the ap- 
parently unsympathetic Miss Strong, and 
takes one next to the widow, whose soft 
eyes are fied with concern for his un- 
known anxiety. 

“* Have you not perceived it?—the atten- 
tions, I mean, of Captain Staunton to Eve- 
ril, and the evident pleasure she takes in 
them?” 

“Pleasure? O Mr. Mildmay, when she 
is as good as engaged to poor dear Va- 
lence?” : 

“That is just it, Mrs. West, She is as 
good as engaged; and should she refuse to 
fulfil her engagement, she will not only 
ruin her own prospects, but cause us all 
great pain. And, in her position, it is not 
right she should receive the constant visits 
of a young man like Captain Staunton. 
He is here almost every day.” 

“He is staying at Greenock Park, you 
see,’ murmured the widow, “ and his sis- 
ter, Lady Russell, is one of my earliest 
friends. We are so very intimate. It only 
seems natural to me that Maurice should 
be much about any place at which I ama 
visitor.” 

““Olif he came on your peanut: Mrs. 
West, I should have nothing more to say 
on the subject. But it appears to me that 
his object in coming is the company of my 
ward. I met them walking through the 
wood together yesterday as I returned 
from my parish rounds, and I meet them 
riding through the lanes together to-day. 
It’s not safe, madam—it’a not safe.”’ 

“Not safe! In what way?’ 

“Why—in the usual way, of course. 
This young fellow will get making love to 
Everil—if he bas not dune so already— 
and turning her head with his nonsense; 
and then 1 wouldn’t give twopeuce for the 
earl’s chance of winning her. He ought 
never to have been allowed to become so 
intimate here.” 

“Dearme! You put the matter batons 
me in an entirely new light,” remarks 
Mrs. West, musingly. ; 
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Miss Strong wheels reund‘on her chair, 
and looks the innocent creature full in the 
face. . 

“It’s more than Mr. Mildmay does to 
me,” she says, plainly; “and I should 
hardly have thought, Mrs. West, after the 


conversation we had together the day Miss - 


West-Norman sprained her ankle, that yeu 
would have been so blind. Ive seen it all 
along, and been very sorry for it; but she 
has paid no attention to my hints. 
like Captain Staunton—I never did; and I 
think, if ke were an honorable man, he 
would avoid making a young lady whom 
he knows to be already engaged to be mar- 
ried the topic of common discussion.” 

‘‘He would be afflicted beyond measure 
if he knew your opinion of him,”? remarks 
the other lady, quietiy, as she bends over 
the piece of work in her hand. 

“] cannot say I quite disagree with Miss 
Strong,” interposes the rector. “I don’t 
know much of Captain Staunton, but, un- 
der the circumstances, a gentleman should 
refrain from forcing his attentions Bpon 
any woman.” 

** But who says he forees them? What 
proof have we that he makes love to her? 
Has any onc seen anything or heard any- 
thing, that we should condemn Captain 
Staunton without further inquiry? For 
my own part, such an idea never entered 
my head.’ : 

Miss Strong can restrain herself no 
longer. : 

“OQ Mrs. West! What then did you 
think was the meaning of this gentleman 
and your cousin always getting alone to- 
gether, walking together, riding together, 
as they have invariably done for the last 
fortnight? Mr. Mildmay, I should have 
spoken to you before, but after what the 
general and yourself said to Miss West- 
Norman, I thought it would be presump- 
tion to interfere further. And with Mrs. 
West present, too, who knows Captain 
Staunton so intimately, and is so well 
aware of her consin’s engagement, I 
thought there could be no real danger.” 

“AsTI was just saying to you, Mr. Mild- 
may, when Miss Strong interrupted us,’ 
continues the widow, with scornful con- 
tempt of the other’s interposition, “ this is 
all news to me; and, entre nous, I believe 
it to be all moonshine. Maurice is an 
agreeable companion, I allow, and one 
whom any young girl would be pleased to 


Idon’t 


laugh and talk with. “But if you are really 
alarmed, what had we better.do? With - 
poor dear Valence’s canse so-close at heart 
(to say nothing of my attachment to Eve- 
ril), you maybe sure you may command | 
my sezvices.?? 

“*T never doubted it, Mrs. West. I am 
afraid Captain Staunton’s intimacy here 
has advanced too far to be ended without 
causing an ‘unpleasant rupture, “which 
would be the very thing to put my fiery 
ward upon her mettle, and make her think 
she liked him, and that ‘they were both 
very much ill-used. So, what I propose 
to do is to ask the earl to come and stay 
here at once.” 

“What! poor dear Valence?” 

**Yes!—why not? He was to have been 
here on the twenty-sixth; the day before 
her birthday, and a week or so cannot 
make much. difference to him. Though, 
of course, we must be very careful not to 
let him have the slightest hint of the rea- 
son we wish his visit to be forestalled.”’ 

“Tunderstand. -But what good do you 


. suppose Valence’s presence will effect, Mr. 


Mildmay ?”’ 

“My dear madam, every good in the 
world. Everil-is willfal and headstrong, 
and fond of declaring she. will have her 
own way in everything, but still she has 
been brought up to regard the earl as her 
future husband; ‘and his actual presence 
may recall her to.a sense of her responsi- 
bilities. Added to which he is young, 
good-looking, and likely to make himself ° 
agreeable to his promised bride—and: all 
women are romantic. He may even drive 
Captain-Staunton from the field.” 

“QO Mr. Mildmay, do send for him?’ 
says Miss Strong, imploringly. 

The governess who was looks at the gov- - 
erness. that is with wide-opened eyes of 
surprise at the familiar manner. in whick 
she presumes to mention a member of ‘the 
aristocracy. 

“Lord ¥alence may have engagements 
that will preclude his compliance with 
Mr. Mildmay’s wishes,” she replies, with 
awful precision, 

“JT look to you to aid me in persuading 
him to fulfil them, Mrs. West,” says the 
rector. ‘* Will you write to your brother- 
in-law and ask him to come here as soon as 


. hecan conveniently leave Castle Valence ?”” 


“Jam afraid there is very little chance 
of his doing so.” 
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“ But on such an occasion! Well, nerer, 
mind; perbaps, afterall, it would be better. 
that, in the. character, of, her. gnardjan,, I 


should , write. ang. ask, hima, tu take up, his- 
residence. here. for,a few. days, before the: 


eventful twenty-seventh. Whatever. Cape, 
tain Staunton’s intentions may.be, he. will 
hardly be so bold as to attempt to. carry. 
them out under the earl’s very nose.” 

**Tam sure you are unjust to poor Cap- 
tain Staunton,” says the widow, who sees. 
she has played a wrong card in refusing to 
write to Valence, ‘“‘and dear. Everil, too. 
How shocked she would be. if: she could 
hear us discussing her actions in this cold- 
blooded manner! It always seem to me 
as though these very delicate matters 
should be left quite alone—to take care of 
themselves, in fact.” 

“There is such a thing as leaving mat- 
ters too much alone,” replies the rector, 
shortly. ‘General Hawke mentioned the 
impolicy of young Staunton’s frequent vis- 
its to our ward when he was last bere; but, 
unfortunately, advice teo often seems to 
have an opposite effect upon Everil to what 
is intended. She has certainly not dis- 
couraged hia presence since.” 

“She invited him to dinner the very 
same day,”’ says Miss Strong. 

“ That may have, been because she feit 
her guardians’ fears were so unfounded,” 
says Mrs. West, sweetly. ‘We should try 
and be charitable in our judgments, Miss 
Strong... Arthur, my darling, bring me 
that skein of thread.” 

“Well, let us bope so,” remarks Mr. 
Mildmay, rising, ‘Anyway, I sha]] write 
to the earl to-night; and if you can. add 
anything to induce him to come bere, Mrs. 
West, we shall be very much obliged to 
you. Good-day!”’ 

“Q, Eshall do my best, you may depend 
on it, Mr. Mildmay. If dear Everil daes 
act against your wishes and those of Gen- 
eral Hawke, you shall] not have to say itis 
my fault,” she responds, softly, ag. she 
takes her little boy by the hand and leads 
him ont of the room. 

But as soon as she hears from her own 
apartment the quick, rather noisy step of 
Miss. West-Norman ou the staircase, and 
the slam of Ue door that usually betokens 

- thas young lady’s eutrance.to her bedroom, 
she rushes after her. 

“ Well, darling, have you-had a pleasant 
ride?” 


“Very. pleasant, thank. you, Agatha,’” 
replies the. heiress, with a. suspiciously 
heated appearance about the face. 

“ How far did you go?” 

“Only to Rockingham Corner.” 

“Only to Rockingham Corner — and 
away, two hours andahalf! How. slowly 
you must have ridden!’ 

“We did ride slowly. It is too warma 
day to do anything but walk. I feel quite 
“done up’ as it is.” 

“© you naughty girll Well” (witha 
sigh), “I wish I had been spending my 
afternoon half as pleasantly. We've had 
such a scene down stairs!” 

“A scene! Who with?’ 

“Your guardian and your duenna, my 
dear! I wouldn't be you for all the world. 
What a life you lead amongst them!” 

“What have they been saying now?’ 
she asked. 

‘““What have they not been saying? It 
seems you are carrying on your game a lit- 
tle too openly, Miss Everil. There is to be 
a stop put to all your rides, and talks, and 
pleasant little walks. You are to havea 
watchdog set over you next week.” 

““What do you mean?” 

“‘That somebody's devotion is rather too 
marked, and somebody else does not snub 
him as much as she might do. Conse- 
quently the bridegroom elect is to be 
brought on the stage aud ordered to Iook 
after his own property.” 

“Agatha, you are joking with me!’ 

“* My dear child, I think it too serious a 
subject to joke on. Iam telling you the 
plain truth. Mr. Mildmay and Miss Strong. 
(who appears now to be his chief counsel- 
lor) have come to the conclusion that poor 
Maurice is at Norman House much too 
often, and have resolved to let Valeuce 
know of it, and ask him to come here at 
once, instead of delaying his visit till the 
twenty-sixth, It’s no use, you see, Everil. 
Fate is too strong for you. You'll have to 
give that man up.” ~ 

Miss West-Norman does not answer, but 
her teeth are fixed upon her lower lip, and 
her color has considerably increased. 

“Are they really going to write to Va- 
lence?” 

‘Mr, Mildmay is. He asked me to do 
so, but I refused. I love dear Valence, as 
you know, as much as if he were my own 
brother, but—I love you, too, Everil,’? says 
the cat, in a lower tone. 
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“ Thank you, Agatha. 
lieve you do.” 

“And when I hear them abuse poor 
Maurice for no fault of his own, I confess 
it disturbs me. How can the poor fellow 
help adoring you? He knows his own de- 
ficiencies well enough; and yel—the fact is 
these things are not to be argued or reasoned 
about.” 

“ Does Guardy think that—that—Captain 
Staunton likes me, then 2” 

“ Think, may dear Everil! Who could 
-help seeing it. The man is simply swal- 
lowed up with love foryou. But he is quite 
aware there is no chance of marrying you. 
He is not so conceited as to suppose you 
would give up your fortune for his sake. 
And I suppose these little rides and walks 
are asolace tohim. Poor wretch!” (with 
a pitiful laugh) “they wont last long.” 

‘« And my cousin is to be asked here in or- 
derto put a stop to them ?” says the girl, 
presently. 

“‘Valence is to be asked here in order 
{as Mr. Mildmay puts it) to ‘drive Staunton 
from the field.’? I can’t say I like the idea, 
Everil. It strikes me rather in the light of 
an indignity. Even your father left you a 
free agent till your twenty-irst birthday. 
idon’t think he could have intended you 
should be ordered about, and have a watch 
set over you as though you were a naughty 
child.” 

“Neither will I,” cries the girlin a burst 
of indignation. ‘‘ They may bring all the 
earls in the kingdom and set them to keep 
guard over me, and it will not make the 
difference of one jot or tittle in my behav- 
iour. Ihave done as I liked hitherto, and I 
will do it to the end.” 

“Shall you speak to Mr. Mildmay about 
it? There is yet time.” 

“No! I shall speak to no one. I shall 
go on my way rejoicing, and let them do ex- 
actly as they choose. What difference 
should Valence’s presence or absence make 

- to me? He holds no authority over me, 
and never will—’”’ 

“Ohush, darling! You mustn’t say that. 
It isn’t right, you know.” 

Miss West-Norman glances at her com- 


Yes, 1 almost be- 


panion with something very like contempt. 


‘© You are such a wonderful mixture, 
Agatha. Inever know whether you really 
want me to marry Valence ornot. Butno 
one’s opinion but my own “will have any 
weight with me. And Iam almost glad my 


cousin is coming, that I may just show him 
how little 1 care for what he likes: or doesn’t 
like.” 

“You mustn’t do anything naughty, you 
know,” says the widow, coaxingly, orl 
shall be sorry I told you this. You ean 
easily give poor Maurice a hint on the.sub- 
ject, which Iam sure you will not find, him 
backward to take. He may be all that Miss 
Strong and Mr. Mildmay say, but he is a 
thorough gentleman, and will not submit 
to have his pride wounded twice.” 

“What do they say of him?” 

‘QO, terrible things, my dear. I shoulda’ t 
like to repeat them; and especially ag I 
know his worst fault in this instance has 
been loving you too much. But I’ny sure 
you'll find a mere hint sufficient to rid your- 
self of his presence. Or would you like 
me to write to Lady Russell—”? 

* Thank you, Agatha,” (coldly ), “butl 
can manage my own affairs without. help 
from any one. When is Valence likely to 
arrive 2? : oe 

‘TI don’t know that he’ll come atall, my 
dear—indeed I think it very uulikely he 
will. But Mr. Mildmay insists upon my 
adding my mite of influence | in’ the - acale. 
Which way shall I turn it, Everil?” 7 Shall 
Valence come before the appointed time— 
or—shall he not come?” 

“Let him come?’ cries the girl, excited- 
ly. ‘Why should I object to it? Ha’ will 
be no more check upon my actions than 
any other guest would be. He’ will not, ‘be 
able to claim one minute more of 1 my time 
than I choose to bestow upon, hin, By 2. 
means lethimcome. It may. soften the ‘dis- 
appointment in store for him? she’ adds 
with 2 hard laugh. “ He will Bee hoy li little 
he has to lose.” 

“Very well, dear. I will do my best to 
persuade him,” replies the cat, though, as 
usual, she doeg nut mean what she says. 

Mliss West-Nornian, stilfin a white heat 
of indignation, changes her..riding-habit, 
and descends to the drawing-zoom like a 
porcupine with ali its quills erect, ready to 
let drive at the first intruder. ~ 

The only person she finds there on whom 
to exercise her skili, however, is Captain 
Maurice Staunton, whose large dark: c eyes 
soften with pleasure at her. coming. 

Ske does not approach him within. a, half 
the length of the room, but throws, herself 
upon a sofa in the opposite corner, | whereon 
Charley, the Skye terrier, has comfortably 
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* ensconced himself. After a few vague re- 

- ‘marks her companion shifts his seat, and 
draws nearer to her side. 

" “ Are you tired afteryour long ride?” he 

* says, leaning over the back of the sofa. 

“Rather. It is a languid day, is it not?” 
’ “Yes, it was so delightful, I wish that 
we had ridden twice as far.” 

She makes no answer to this remark, but 
pulls the ears of her Skye terrier. 

“ Wappy Charley!’ sighs Captain Staun- 
ton, slipping into the seat next to her. 

“To have his ears pulled ?” 

‘Even that, by such a hand as yours 7 
and as he speaks he lightly touches it. The 
dog springs forward with a growl. 

“Take care. Charley is a very vigilant 
guardian, and will fly at any one who touch- 

* eaeven the sleeve of my dress,” 

“What an inconvenient dog. How your 
friends must bless him.’? 

“O, he is not so undiscriminating as all 
that. « He knows my friends from my foes. 
Tf Isay to him, ‘ Friend, Charley—friend!’ 

"he would let you do anything.”* 
“ “Say it to him, then.” 
” The girl is silent. She is looking down- 
wards, gazing into the yellow eyes of the 
‘Skye terrier, whose jaws are all ready fora 
* snap, with her face full of a thoughtful 
anxiety, as though she were waiting to hear 
what her heart said to her. , 

“Everil!” (it is the first time he has called 
her by her Christian name} “do you want 
me to have my fingers bitten off 2” 

His hand is stealing nearer to her own. 
The dog’s eyes become livid; his nose trem- 

* bles with excitement. 
“ “ Friend, Charley—Jriend)” she says, in 
alow agitated whisper. The next moment 
the ‘friend’ has his arm round her waist. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
“DO I LOVE HIM, OR DO I NOT LOVE HIM?” 


“Do I love bim, or do I not love him?? 
says the girl, passionately to herself, as she 
retires for the night. 

She is quite alone, and she has locked 

‘the bedroom door. No prowling cats, no 

sympathetic duennas nor prying waiting- 
maids, can {intrude upon her privacy. She 
“stands face to face with herself and a very 
“wondering heart, 

_. “Do I love him, or do I not love him?” 

’ Had Miss West-Norman any knowledge 


of love, she would not dream of asking this 
question. People who have to think and 
demur if they are really in love, might save 
themselves a great deal of trouble by an- 
swering at once in the negative. They 
may be charmed, attracted, dazzled, fasci- 
nated; but they are nothing more. Some 
may think that, considering the many mis- 
takes the world makes in this matzer, and 
the woful consequences that follow its er- 
rors, it would be well if a certain code of 
signals could be drawn up by which we 
might test the fidelity of our own feelings. 
But who could be found sufficiently daring 
to attempt to fathom that which is unfath- 
omable, or to lasso the wild breeze and 
drive itin double harness? What would 
be the rule in one case of the kind would 
prove a random guess in another; and, 
spite of the wisdom of the ages, we should 
still repair but to one oracle to learn the 
truth—that mysterious echo in our own 
hearts which will not stay to be questioned, 
but clamors out its secret with every breath 
we draw and every thought that flashes 
through our mind. The materialist may 
fix the dwelling-place of love in the blood, 
the psychologist declare that it emanates 
from the brain, but the lover knows that it 
is everywhere. 

Some people love with their heads; 
others with their hearts. Both may be 
good in their way. for ordinary purposes; 
but the rarest love of all is when heart ang 


’ head unite to fetter us. 


Such a love comes to very few. It never 
comes more than once in a lifetime, and 
whether gratified or not, it is always disap- 
pointing. It is a brilliant fame that scorch- 
es up, body and soul, but leaves 2 memory 
behind it sweeter than the most slowing 
reality. It is all life crushed into one wild 
rush of feeling, when spirits meet and mix, 
and suffer ever afterwards for having at- 
tempted to forestall the matriages of 
Heaven. A friend of mine says that if a 
man desires to be happy, he should marry, 
not the woman whom he loves, but. the 
woman who Joves him; and I am almost 
ready to indorse my friend’s opinion. 

You cannot take the woman whom you 
love—who has enthralled you perhaps by 
her intellect, her beauty, her popularity, 
her wit, and shut her up ina cage to sing 
for youalone. Perhaps she might not sing 
under those circumstances; perhaps, like 
Rosamond’s purple jar, if you removed her 
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from the chemist’s illuminated window, 
you might find her to be a very plain, white, 
uninteresting glass bottle. You let your 
bird loose then once more to fascinate the 
world; and unless you are far above the 
weaknesses of ordinary mortals, you follow 
her career with jealous.eyes and a hungry 
heart, anda sneer ora cold welcome for 
every one who presumes to follow your ex- 
ample and admire that which belongs. to 
you alone. 


And then, if you- love very fondly—love . 


not like the beast that perishes, but as an 
embryo angel—fix your whole heart and 
soul upon one man or woman, and mutual- 
ly lay open the secrets of your breasts to 
one avother, what spots and flaws you find! 
what moral stains, what wounds that you 
have no power to heal, what memories in 
- which you have no share! 

Yes! I agree with the worldly but pra- 
dent sentiments of my friend. Marriage, 
to be endurable, must be one-sided. Let 
those expend their lives and intellects in 
loving who, can afford to lose them; but let 
us who are wise keep quiet and permit our- 
selves to be loved. 


Itis acommon remark and a well-known | 


fact, that men generally marry their oppo- 
sites. The clever man marries a fool; the 
rake a dowdy; the parson a flirt; the idiot 
a blue-stocking. It cannot be affinity of 
soul that brings these people together; and 
yet they are so brought, and pass through 
life no worse off apparently than their 
neighbors. 

Is there then something in this meatens 
ous affinity of soul—something so awful, so 
transcendent, so overwhelming, thatit re- 
pulses us from instead of attracting us to 
one another? -I believe it. I believe that 
perfect union of spirit was not intended for 
this earth, and that if it is ever consum- 
mated it is soon cut short again. 

Have any of the faithful loves-by which 
men of talent have made women famous— 
on which, by pens dipped in the gall of sa- 
tire or despair, they have dilated in prose 
and verse, stamping immortality on their 
genius by letters traced in their own hearts’ 
blood, been happy loves? 


And had they been gratified instead of | 


- disappointed—had all things gone well -with 
them, would they have been inspired to 


“write as they did, or. sunk into the sloth . 
and apathy of incarcerated and vwell- aed : 


animals? 


There are some herbs that require to be 
trodden on and crushed before the sweet- 
ness of their perfume is perceptible.- - 

So sit at home and take your.ease, daugh- 
ters of the land; eat well. of the fat and 
drink of the lees: but don’t flatter your- 
selves that the inspirations of your lords 
(if they have any inspirations) are drawn 
from the contemplation of your welibred 
propriety. There is a mistress, called 
Memory, which every man who lives by his 
wits is bound to keep; and if he have no 
Memory he willin all probability soon cease 
to live at all. The most prosperous hus- 
bandman is he who has stored his garners 
with grain from the last year’s crop, with 
which to meet the exigencies of the coming 
dearth. 

And take courage, disappointed hearts 
who have jostled your partnerin the world’s 
fair one hour too late. Silence and. Sepa- 
ration are twins whom it is hacd to nurse 
and smile upon; but the parentage of one 
bright thought from an inspired brain~-the 
possession of one wild wish from another 
life that yours might be commingled with 
it and expire—the paradise which a kin- 
dred soul locks forward to possess on the 
eternal shores—is worth all the common- 
place domestic happiness in the world.- 

The romance of real life is so soon over. 
‘The husband grows irritable or apathetic; 
the wife stout or indifferent; the babies 
develop into men and women clamoring 
for money; and there is nothing left in the 
future but two narrow graves, and the 
vexed question which shall occapy his or 
hers first. 

But it is only when this life ends ‘that the 
real union of intellect and sympathy can 
be consummated. Shut out from them on 
earth, these two great attributes of the 
Eternal will meet you beyond all this world- 
ly hubbub (where you would hardly have 
had leisure to appreciate them), fresh, 
young, and ardent as when first they flashed 
upon you in the flesh, but to leave you, as 
you then imagined, in everlasting darkness. 

‘* Easier than air, if spirits embrace, 

Total they mix;” 
and in how many cases will it not be found 
that the embraces of earth have had too 
much clay in their mixture to bear renewal 
in the happy huntiug-grounds above! 

it is of the existence of love, of which 
the primal ¢ element is the sympathetic at- 
traction of soul to soul, that no inquiry is 
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needed of the heart if it exists, for it per 
meates the life and sense, and will not be 
denied. 

But Miss West-Nortian puts the question 
to herself, hurriedly and eagerly looking in 
the glass meanwhile at a face that is flushed 
more from annoyance than excitement. 

They have all been worrying her this even- 
ing, less by their objections perhaps’ than 
their silence; but she has felt conscious 
and observed, and been ready to take of- 
fence at anything. Miss Strong had perti- 
naciously remained in the drawing-room— 
a thing she does not do perhaps once in 
three weeks, being usually too glad to spend 
her evenings quietly by herself. And just 
as coffee was served who should walk in 
but Mr. Mildmay and Alice—Alice, who 
had been here twice to-day already, and 
would have kept Everil playing and singing 
duets until it was time to retire to bed. 

Captain Staunton, who bas fallen into the 
habit lately of not ordering his horse ‘to 
ride back to Greenock Park until ten 
o’clock, made one or two attempts, under 
cover of the music, to enter ‘into ‘conversa- 
tion with her; but the knowledge that she 
lay under suspicion with respect to him, 
and that everybody was watching to see 
what passed between them, made her give 
him such short answers that he retired to 
the sofa again, and conversed ina low tone 
with Mrs. West the rest of the evening. 

Then his subdued manner struck the con- 
scious girl with remorse. What'had he 
done, poor fellow, that she should: snub 
him so? and what were her private feelings 
to Mr. Mildmay | and Miss Strong that they 
should presume to’ attempt to interfere 
with them? They had no right ‘to do so, 
and she would show them how much effect 
their surveillance had upon her. So, jump- 
ing up from the piano in the midst of a 
selection from the ‘Propete,’ she declared 
she was too tired to play any more, and de- 
liberately took a place on ithe sofa by the 
side of Maurice Staunton. Her guardian, 
observing the danger of the situation from 
behind the shelter of his newspaper, rose 
from his chair, examined one or two books 
on the table which he had’seen a hundred 
times before, and, hummingin an awkward- 
ly conscious manner, worked his way up to 
Everil’s side. 

“Well, my dear Everil, what shall we a8 
next? May I challenge you to a game of 
back-gammon. 


“No, thank you, Guardy. 
and wish to rest myself.” 

“T hope you'are not’ too mich: fatigued 
to'talk. I should like’ to “hear all about. 
your visit this afternoon. I conclude, as. 
Captain Staunton was'in attendance, that. 
you went to see Lady Russell at Greenock 
Park.” 

“No such thing,” with a yawn. “We 
were much better employed in observing 
the beauties of nature. By the way, Cap- 
tain Staunton, will you ride with me to 
Hereford to-morrow ?” 

“ Charmed, Iam sure,” replied the young 
man, eagerly. ‘You may always com- 
mand my services, Miss West-Norman.”? 

“ But I shall bore you horribly, forI have 
half a dozen commissions to execute, and I 
know men hate shopping.” 

“T hate nothing in the company of la- 


I. am tired, 


- dies,” replied Captain Staunton, gallantly. 


“Lord Valence will be here shortly 1 
hope, my dear Everil, to relieve Captain 
‘Staunton of some of his duties,’? said Mr 
Mildmay, significantly. : 

“Yes?” she replied, intérrogatively. 

“*T have asked him to make his visit here 
alittle earlier than was at first intended. 


-I knew you would not mind this, my dear, 


as ‘we have business to transact together, 
and the arrangement of such matters’ has 
always been left to me.” 
'-“¥tis perfectly indifferent to me whether 
my cousin ‘comes or doesn’t come,” said 
the girl, rebelliously.  - 

“ He will be delighted, Iam sure, to ac- 
company you to Hereford, or wherever you 
may choose to go,”’ continued the indiscreet 
guardian.. | 

© He will wait until I ask him,’’ she an- 
swered, shortly. “I hope you will dine 
with us to-morrow, Captain Staunton ?” 

“T shall be only too pleased.” 

At this‘ the rector turned away with a 
frown, which only spurred heron to fresh 


‘misconduct. 


* And when my cousin, Lord Valence, 
arrives,’ she continued, volubly, “ you must 
be here as much as ever you can. Gentle- 
men find the time pass so slowly without a 
companion of their own sex—don’t they, 


- Agatha?” 


“ O my dear Everil, you mustn’t ask me. 
Poor dear Valence bas always been satis- 
fied with my company; but I have seldom 
seen him away from home. What room is 
he to occupy, dear?” 
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“‘Treally have not-decided. Is it of so 
touch importance 2?” 

“ Well—in his state of health, you see— 
and in a strange house. Might he not have 
the room uext mine? I confess I should 
like to be within call of him.’ 

‘* Perhaps we had better put him in the 
nursery at once. I believe there is some 
such apartment at the top of the house, 
with barred windows, and 4 cot with rails 
round it, and a high chair, with a stick in 
front to prevent his falling out. Would 
that suit: him?’ 

“ O, you naughty girl, to make fun of dear 
Valence. Asif he couldn’t take care of 
himself!’ 

“Miss West-Norman must have a bad 
memory to suppose so,” putin Miss Strong, 
dryly; “for the last time we had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the earl he was iu excellent 
health and spirits.” 

“Ah! he is changed since then,” sighed 
the little widow. ‘Poor dear Valence’s 
health is certainly very delicate, which de- 
bars him ina great measure from entering 
into the pursuits of other gentlemen.” 

“TJ hate a man who isn’t a man,” re- 
marked Miss West-Norman. 

‘In order to be a man it is not absolute- 
ly necessary to be always on horseback, or 
smoking, or playing billiards,” said the rec- 
tor, with more of warmth than is usual with 
him. 

“Certainly not,” interposed his feminine 
ally. <“ Intellectual pursuits have, in all 
ages, the preeminence of muscular ability.’? 

The two worthies, with their cut-and- 
dried platitudes and well-meant efforts to 
make her recognize the immeasurable su- 
periority of Lord Valence to Captain Staun- 
ton nearly drove the girl wild. 

She immediately ranged herself (as any 
high-spirited woman would have done} on 
the side of the party she supposed to be 
injared, and longed to be able to blurt out 
her preference for him before them all. 

But failing this, she conveyed it so effect- 
ually, by some of the thousand and one 


ways by which young people come to un- 


derstand each other, to the man himself, 

that on a general more being effected, and 
Afr. Mildmay and Miss Strong comfortably 
disposed of—the one on his way home, and 
the other on the way up stairs—Captain 
Staunton was emboldened to hang about the 
glass doors of the hall untl he saw Miss 
West-Norman issue from the drawing- 


room, when he reentered to gain a few last 
words with her. 

“Not gone yet, Captain Staunton! What 
would Mr. Mildmay say ?? 

“Lethim say what he likes, so long as 
he does not see, I never saw a young lady 
so hedged in by guardians in mylife. That 
old dragon, Miss Strong, would not let a 
man look at you if she could help it. And 
I have been longing for a word of comfort 
from you all the evening.” 

“Comfort! what for?” 

“Can you ask ?—when this grand cousin 
of yours, Lord Valence, is coming so short- 
ly to put an end toall my happiness.” 

“In what way will he interfere with you?” 

“Aren’t you engaged to marry him?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Shall you not be? Answerme quickly, 
Everil—suspease is death to me!” 

“ T shall not?’ 

“You are quite sure?” 

“* Quite sure!” 

“ And ?? —~in a low, agitated voice, as 
he seized her hand—“ the reason? Is it— 
can it be—because you care for some one 
else more than you do for him?’ 

Her eyes were downcast; he could not 
see her face. 

“Ido not know,” she whispered. 

“ Think—think! Try to think?’ 

* O, do not ask me!” : 

“I will not—I'm sare of it. Everil,is it 17” 

There was no answer; but the rich color * 
flamed up into hercheek.. He stooped and 
laid his own against it. Then :she. broke 
from-him and ran hurriedly up stairs, and 
upon the firstlanding met the Cat, quite un- 
expeciedly of course, who reproached her 
mildly for her baste, and had not the slight- 
est suspicion of what she had been about. 

“Why, my dear girl, how awkward you 
are! You nearly knocked my candlestick 
out of my hand. And what have you been 
doing to yourself—your face is scarlet!” 

“So is yours,”? said Everil, with more 
desire to retort quickly than to stick to the 
truth. ‘* [am sure we have been bothered 
enough to-night to turn us any color. Why 
don’t you go to bed ?”?’ 

“ Twanted to see you, darling! Of course 
is no affair of mine, and perhaps I oughtn’t 
to mention it; but—why did you: spat : 
poor Maurice so this evening 2” 

“‘Tdidn’t snub him. What did I do?’ 

‘Spoke so snappishly when he followed 
you tothe piano. I.am snure it pained him 
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dreadfully. I could see it in his eyes.” 

“Nonsense! A man must be a fool to 
mind a woman’s tempers.” 

“Not when he loves you, dear.”? 

‘* How do you know he loves me ?”” 

** AN the world can see it.” 

“But myself, youmean. Why don’t you 
say atonce he loves my money? That is 
what men make love to when they court:an 
heiress. How blue he would lock if he 
heard the conditions of my father’s will ?? 

“ My dear Everil, he has heard them.” 

“From whom ?”? : 

“ Myself! Do you think that, under the 
circumstances, I could allow the brother 
of my dearest friend to remain in ignorance 
of a fact so likely to affect his happiness ? 
You gave me permission to tell him. But 
what difference could that make toa man 
inlove? For what amount of money would 
we sell our hearts?” continted the ‘widow, 
sentimentally, , 

“ Good-night!” was the answer she ré- 
ceived as Everil West-Norman brushed 
quickly past her and entered her own room; 
and then she locked: and bolted the door, 
and the Cat knew. there would be no further 
admittance that night. : ! 

** Do I love him, or do I not love him?” 

These are ube circumstances that called 
forth that passionate exclamation. It 
might have been worded thus: 

“Is his love of sufficient value to me to 
make up for all the bother, and worry, and 
annoyance that itentails? Or is it only as 
arelief from myself, and a means of re- 
venge on those who would. ccerce my‘in- 
clinations, that I allow him to hang about 
me and talk nonsense, and fancy that I feel 
flattered by the preference he evinces for 
my society ?? . 

That Captain Staunton shonld love her 
for herself is greatly to his advantage in 
Everil West-Norman’s eyes. To be loved 
for herself, and quite apart from her acces- 
sories of wealth and position, has been one 
vf the romantic daydreams of her girlhood, 
as it is with that of most women born to 
fortune, 

She is quite determined that she will not 
marry theearl. The question is, therefore, 
can she be happy in the more humble posi- 
tion of an officer’s wife ? 

She thinks of the alternative—of how, 
stripped of her mouey, she would have to 
subsist upon the moderate ‘provision made 
for her in the event of her refusing her 


cousin’s hand—to take up her abode at the 
vicarage, perhaps, with Guardy and Alice— 
dear friends in their way, but not lively as 
permanent companions; or to submit to 
spend half the year visiting her relations, 
and feeling herself under an obligation she 
cannot repay whilst doing so. 

And then her thoughts return to Maurice 
Staunton—to his impassioned looks, and 
words, and actions—and gratified Vanity (a 
gentleman who is very fond of slipping 
himself into Love’s coat and buskins, and 
swearing he is the same person) answers 
for her, ** Yes.”? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“you DON'T KNOW OF WHOM YOU SPEAK,.’” 


Lorp VALENCE continues the record of 
his impressions: : 

“Arrived at the age of. eighteen, I was 
sent abroad to travel, The fresh scenes I 
visited—the new society in which I mixed. 
had the powerto distract, but never to over- 
come the strange thoughts that ocenpied 
mymind. At the theatre, in the baliroom, 
L laughed as loudly and enjoyed myself as 
thoroughly (as, indeed, I can even now at 
times) as the youngest and gayest there; 
but as soon as I was left to myself, as soon 
as the lights were extinguished and the 
company fied, there invariably returned 
upon me a feeling which I find it almost 
impossible to describe —a consciousness 
that Iwas not alone? I used neither to 
speak to nor of these invisible nothings 
that surrounded me, yet I felt that they 
were there, and I only required to break 
some chain by which my mortality was fet- 
tered—to burst through some barrier that 
interposed bétween us, to be able to see aud 
hear, and communicate with them as freely 
as with my fellow-creatures. Go where L 
would, this idea was never long absent 
from my mind. I seemed to myself like 
some unlettered hind whose brain is filled 
with wild inspirations and poetic imagery 
which be has no power to put into words. 

“In their turn I visited France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain; and it was in the last- 
named country I first became aware I pos- 
sessed powers which made me different 
from the remainder of mankind. 3 carried 
letters of introduction to some of the first 
families in Madrid, and was received every- 
where with the utmost hospitality and kind. 
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ners, At the house of one of the minis- 
ters of state I was introduced to his daugh- 
ter Dona Emilia, a very handsome girl who 
Was betrothed to one of her father’s chief 
friends aud councillors, and the festivities 
for whose marriage were already in course 
of preparation. 

“From the moment I saw this young 
lady I perceived there was something pe- 
Culiar in her, or rather I could not help 
Seeing that she fancied there was some- 
thing peculiar or attractive in myself, for 
she never took her eyes off me. Whether 
at the dinner-table, in the salon, or during 
the eyening drive, it was always the same. 
Tum which way I would, Dona Emilia’s 
large dark eyes were constantly fixed upon 
me, aud I knew that it was so even when 
Mine were in the opposite direction. I 
seemed to possess for her the fascination 
Which snakes are said at times to exercise 


Over birds; and the effect was becoming. 


Most unpleasant to myself. I would have 
Sought safety in flight had not my engage- 
ments rendered it impossible to me; and 
fearing lest the dona’s strange behaviour 
Should excite the suspicion and result in 
the resentment of her father or her be- 
trothed husband, I resolved one day to ex- 
postulate with her upon it. 

‘We were alone—or as much alone as 
young unmarried Spanish ladies are ever 
left with gentlemen — sitting on a couch 
in the balcony, whither Dona Emilia had 
followed me, and screened by some large 
Orange trees in pots from the immediate 
Observation of the party in the salon. 

The girl sat at the end of the sofa, her 
eyes fixed as usual upon mine. I turned 
Uneasily from her gaze and looked in the 
direction of the courtyard beneath us, 
where the splashing water from a marble 
fountain was making pleasant dreamy mu- 
sic in the basin into which it fell. 

“* You are wondering why I look at ‘you 
so much,’ said Dona Emilia in her own 
language. Istarted to fiud she had read 
Tay thoughts so accnrately. 

“°F have done so often,’ I replied. 

“¢T cannot help it, senor. There is 
Something in your eyes that draws me. In 
your presence I am not myself.’ 

*¢*But—for the sake of your father—of 
Don Manuel—” I began, hesitatingly. 

“tJ do not think of them—I only think 
of you,’ she answered in a sleepy voice, as 
she laid her hand on mine. 


‘‘T was becoming thoroughly alarmed. I 
rose from the sofa and leaned over the par- 
apet of the veranda. 

“You must think of them, dona, I 
said, almost sternly. ‘ Your. behavioar is 
too strange; it will attract notice.’ : 

“*T cannot help it, senor,’ she replied, 
with apparently the utmost unconcern. 
‘Were I to take my eyes from yours I 
should fall asleep. You draw my soul 
from me. When you leave this house my 
spirit follows. Ieannot choose but obey 
you. Were you to order me ta cast myself 
from this parapet inte the courtyard be- 
neath I should do it.’ 

‘* At these words a new fear assailed me. 
Hitherto my vanity had made me think the 
girl was in love with me. Now I began to 
fear she was insane. In my surprise I 
spoke my thoughts: ; 

““€This is madness, Dona Emilia. You 
leave but one course open to me —to leave 
you at once and forever.’ 

“ But I was not prepared for the effect of 
my proposal. The dona gave a piercing 
scream. ; 

“*Teate mef Mother of God! unsay — 
those words! Ah no! you must not leave © 
me. I cannot part with you—I could not 
live without your presence. Promise. me} 
—promise me!’ 

“‘ Her cries had reached the inner salon, 
and in another moment her father and 
mother and Don Manuel, her betrothed, 
were by her side. 

“** My child! what is the matter?’ they 
exclaimed as they eaught the hysterical,’ 
half-fainting girl in their arms. 

‘“¢T am afraid that Dona Emilia is ill,’ 
said, hurriedly. ‘You must allow me to 
take my leave.’ And as soon as was possi. 
ble I hurried from the midst of them ang 
found my way back to my hotel, which 
was but a very short way from my friend’s 
house. 

“ What was to be done? How c on earth 
was I to find my way out of the scrape into 
which the imprudence of my fair friend 
had drawn me? One thing was certain, 
By hook or by crook I must contrive to 
throw over the engagements I had made, 
and to leave Madrid without encountering - 
her again. My boyish vanity was flattered: 
by my supposed conquest, but I had no- 
wish to requite her father’s hospitality by 
ingratitude, nor to incur his displeasure for 
a matter in which not a particle of my own 
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feelings was concerned. So anxious was I 
not to meet the girl again, that I refiised to 
ride or drive that evening, but strolled 
about the quadrangle of the hotel, smok~- 
ing cigarettes and ruminating deeply on 
what had occurred. When dusk came 1 
retired to my sitting-room, which opened 
on the court, and sat there in the gloom, 
still deeply thinking and turning over in my 
mind the arguments I should use, had I the 
opportunity, to disabuse Dona Emilia’s 
mind of its absurd fatuity. From thinking 
Isoon came to wishing it were possible I 
could try the effects of my reasoning. 
““{Were she but here,’ I thought as I 
leant back in my chair and delivered up 
my whole mind to the subject I was con- 
templating, ‘how clearly I could point out 
to ber the fearful consequences that would 
accrue from an indulgence of her present 
feelings, and the mortification that would 
inevitably follow it.. I wish that she were 
herel I wish, with all due propriety, that 
I could have that girl to myself for one 
single hour, that I might reason with her 
on.the folly that possesses her — show her 
that love can no more flourish unreturned 
than, @ flower can live without sap, and 
that if we have but the strength of mirid 
w root it up and cast it on one side, it must 
perish and trouble us no more.’ : 
“So, in the ignorant pride of my eighteen 


years and untouched heart, I argued. 

“ «The idea of her thinking for one mo- 
ment of throwing over ber marriage with 
Lon Manuél and the brilliaut prospects in 
store for her, for a passion which it would 
be as dishonorable as impossible for me to 
return! I wish I could but speak and con- 
vince her of ‘her madness — I wish that she 
were here? _ 

“ This wish (to which I had given no ut- 
terance) had scarcely passed through my 
mind the second time, when the sound of 
a deep sigh roused me from my reverie. I 
looked up. The dusk had deepened into 


night, but it was not so dark but that Ir 
could perceive a female figure standing at 


one of the open windows. I rose from my 
seat. The figure advanced slowly into the 
rovm and threw back the mantilla that en- 
veloped her head — when, to my horror, I 
recognized—more from intuition than sight 
—the form of Dona Emilia! 

‘* Any one who is acquainted with the 
rigor of Spanish etiquette with regard to 
the actions of unmarried women, will un- 


derstand the feelings that assailed me on 
the recognition of my visitor. 

“*Good God? I exclaimed, my hair 
standing on my head with fright, ‘ what, 
in the name of all that is sacred, has 
brought you here? 

‘** You did, she replied, quietly. ‘You 
called me, senor. How could I choose but 
come?’ 

“¢ Tealled you” 

“©Yes! I heard your voice. It drew 
me here! They have a ball at my father’s 
house to-night. They expected you to be 
present. Some thought they had seen you 
amongst the dancers, but I knew better. I 
was dancing. I heard you call me by my 
name. The sound stopped my feet -—I 
could dance no more. I sent my partner 
for some refreshments, and as soon as he 
was gone I slipped away and followed 
your voice, through the gardens and across 
the road, until it brought me to you. And 
now, senor, what do you want of me?— 
what is it 1 am to hear? — and, as though 
preparing for a long conversation, Dona 
Emilia cast herself upon the nearest seat. 
I made her rise again almost roughly. 

*** Dona, you are mad to have come here! 
Yon are risking your reputation and the 
prospects of your whole life for an idle 
dream. I never called you. Get up, in 
the name of Heaven! and go back to your 
father’s house. Do you not know what 
they would say of you if you were found 
in myrooms? Do you not know that Don 
Manuel would require Teparation for his 
outraged houor at the point of the sword, 
and that you might cause the death of one 
or both of us for the indulgence of your 
own folly? Dona, you make me speak 
harshly to you, but it is for your own good. 
Go back at once—it is no use your staying 
here. I do not love you—and I never 
shall.’ 

““* But you called me,’ she answered, 
dreamily. 

*T never called you — it is your own 
fancy.’ 

“*T should not have come had you not 
called me, senor. I heard your voice say, 
“Twish that she were here? Come! Come!” 
And so I came, aud as I walked the voice 
went before me saying, “ Come!-Come?’ 
It is you who have controlled me. Ihave 
no power of myself. Why should you be 
angry with me? 

“She was trembling now, and beginning 
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to weep at my displeasure. A thought 
darted through me: If she fancied I pos- 
sessed this miraculous power over her, I 
might influence her in the opposite direc- 
tion. I resolved to try it. 

““*¥ou have made a mistake,’ I said, 
speaking as authoritatively asl could. ‘I 
never wished you tocome here. You must 
go back at once. No! no expostulation! 
Rise, Dona Emilia, and return to your 
JSather’s house!’ 

“*Textended my hand as J spoke, and, to 
my surprise, she obeyed me. Fixing her 
dark eyes with a kind of terror on my 
countenance, the girl rose from her seat, 
cast her mantilla about her face again, and 
retreating before my unflinching gaze, 
passed slowly through the open window, up 
the courtyard, and across the road to her 
father’s mansion. I watched herin agony, 
fearful of my own powers of control, and 
perfectly ignorant in what way they were 
being exercised. But they proved success- 
ful. Dona Emilia disappeared in safety 
within the portals of her home; nor did 
she attempt to visit the hotel again; whilst 
I, unspeakably thankful that her hare- 
brained escapade had escaped further no- 
tice, retired to rest, hoping and praying my 
ruse might have a lasting effect upon her 
conduct. 

‘I rose in the morning resolved to quit 
Madrid as soon as possible. Before I had 
breakfasted, my resolution had received 
fresh impetus from a visit from Father An- 
selmo, an old Catholic priest and confessor 
to Dona Emilia’s family. He entered my 
room with a face full of concern, that told 
me that he knew all. . 

“*T have seen the Dona Emilia this 
morning and she has told me everything,’ 
he commenced. ‘If you are a gentleman 
and a man of honor, senor, you will leave 
this place at once.’ 

**“T have every intention to do so,’ I re- 
plied. 

“¢The most dire consequences may fol- 
low the neglect of my caution. Were a 
hint of what has taken place to reach the 
ears of her father or her betrothed (who 
might not understand the fatal influence 
you exercise over this girl as you and I do), 
it might even have the effect of breaking 
off Doua Emilia’s marriage with Don Man- 
uel, which, for social, political, and reli- 
gious reasons, would be a deplorable catas- 
trophe.’ : 


“*T am as fully alive to the importance 
of my immediate departure as you can be,’ 
E answered; ‘but I should wish you, 
father, to understand that I am not to 
blame in this matter; that I have never 
been base enough to attempt to turn the 
thoughts of Dona Emilia in my own direc- 
tion, and that the fatal attachment she ap- 
pears to have conceived for me is— 

““*One moment, senor,’ interrupted the 
priest. ‘Do I understand rightly that yoa 
suppose the dona’s attraction towards your- 
self to be due to the workings of an ordi- 
nary passion? 

“I blushed to the roots of ury hair. 

“However presumptuous it may ap- 
pear,’ I stammered, ‘I cannot but believe 
it. Her words, her conduct—’ 

‘And you mean to insinuate you are 
unconscious of the mesmeric influence you 
possess — of the unseen power you wield 
over your fellow-creatures, and to which I 
can testify even from the short time I have 
spent in your presence this moraing 

“‘* You are speaking in riddles to me,? I 
said, already heartily ashamed of my firs 
suspicion. A 

“*You may be unaware of it, but it is 
there. The attraction your presence pos- 
sesses for the Dona Emilia, senor, is an at- 
traction more powerful than that of love. 
The one, her own will might help her to 
subdue; the other takes her will from her, 
and substitutes yourown. It is your mag- 
netic influence that paralyzes the action of 
her feebler vital current — which would 
force her, if you so willed it, to follow you 
to dishonor or the grave.’ 

“But how can this be, when I have 
never exercised my will in her behalf? - 

*¢6¥s that correct? Did you not will her 
here (though perhaps unconsciously to 
yourself) last evening? —aud when her 
spirit obeyed the summons, did not your 
natural alarm cause you once more to ex- 
ercise your will to drive her from you? 
Ah! I see you recognize your power. It 
is a dangerous one, senor! be careful how 
you exercise it.’ 

“Then if I remained in Madrid, and 
willed the girl not to approach me, she 
would have no ability to do so?’ 

“*Prae; but her health and spirits 
would suffer, and she would feel weighed 
down bya sense of humiliation and oppres- 
sion. You have remained near her too 
long already, senor. Generosity, honor, 
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humanity—every good and virtuous feel- 
ing, requires that you should leave her to 
recover the shock she has received by her- 
self.’ 

“7 will; you may depend upon me: but 
one word, father. Is the mysterious power 
you tell me I possess a common one?” 

‘** Not in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word; but commoner than men think for. 
Many possess it who are never aware of 
the fact Itlies atthe bottom of most of 
the unaccountable attractions and sympa- 
thies we meet with in this world: and often 
what men call undying love — love that is 
neither to be.shaken off nor forgotten—is 
the mesmeric influence of a stronger mind 
over a weaker one. Itis a fatal gift, my 
son, ouly when itis misused. Exercise it 
but seldom: be careful how, and when, 
and upon whom; and never exercise it at 
all except for good. Farewell? 

“ And so the father left me to myself. 

“I gathered together my belongings; 
wrote letters of excuse to all my friends, 
saying that matters of importance called 
me back to Italy; left Madrid the same af- 
ternoon, and had the happiness, about a 
month afterwards, to read in the papers of 
the festivities held on the oceasion of the 
Dona Emilia’s marriage to’Don Manuel. 
But the conversation I had held with 
Father Anselmo did not easily guit my 
mind. 

“ Ruminating over it, I could recall nu- 
merous instances, hitherto unnoticed, of 
the mental power I had exercised, even 
from a child, over the inmates of Castle 
Valence: how servants who had insolently 
defied my guardians and tutor had become 
quiet and submissive beneath my gaze; and 
people whom I believed really disliked and 
feared me had seemed drawn against their 
willto make me their confidant and adviser. 
And beyond all, how my sickly little 
brother Arthur, to whom [ was tenderly 
attached, would rouse me at night when he 
was in pain and could not sleep, and ask 
me just to lay my hand upon his forehead, 
when be would almost immediately drop 
off into profound slumber, and wake re- 
freshed and well. All these incidents had 
passed unnoticed by me, or been referred 
to mere accident, but now I commenced to 
ponder over and compare them with my 
present experiences, 

“In'Florence I was introduced toa new 
phase of these mysteries of nature.” 


* * * * * 

“Hallo, Valence!’ shouts the cheery 
voice of John Bulwer, through the opened 
study-window; ‘“‘still at your pothooks and 
hangers! Come out and have a weed on 
the terrace, old man! I intercepted your 
postboy in the drive just now, and got pos- 
session of your letters, but PM be hanged 
if you shall have them till you’ve turned 
out of that fusty old room!” 

Lord Valence seems nothing loth to ac- 
cept the challenge; on the contrary, he 
vaults through his window like a boy, and 
joins his friend at once. The company of 
Bulwer almost always has the power to 
draw him out of himself. He is the stim- 
ulant of his enervating life~the brandy to 
his seltzer-water! 

“How many, Bulwer?” he says, holding 
out his hand for the letters. 

“Only two: post-mark, Herts,” 

“ Ab! Agatha and Mr. Mildmay! What 
on earth can Mildimay want of me? By 
Jove” 

“ What is it??? 

“Some business about the confounded 
property! He wants me to go to Norman 
House at once.” 

“What is to prevent you?” 

“‘Agatha’s letter is not encouraging. 
She says the house swarms with company 
(she knows how I hate company), and that 
I shall have to come to the front in every- 
thing, as Everil’s supposed fiance. I won- 
der why she says supposed fiance. 1 imag- 
ined, from what Hawke told me, it was al- 
most a settled thing.” 

“Of course it’s a settled thing. Mrs. 
West can only use the term ‘supposed’ be- 
cause your engagement will not be publicly 
announced till the twenty-seventh. May I 
see her letter?” 

Valence hands it to him. He glances 
over it, and perceives at once that its object 
is to prevent his friend visiting Norman 
House before the time originally fixed upon. 
“ Mrs, West has some reason for wishing to 
keep Valence out of the way,” thinks Bul- 
wer; “therefore he shall go.” 

He refolds the letter, and returns it with- 
out a comment. 

“You will do as Mr, Mildmay wishes 
you, of course,” he says, presently, as they 
pace up and down the terrace together, 
smoking. : 

““Well—Idon’tknow. LIhate everything 
of the sort, you see: and Agatha aays—" 


‘ 
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“*Nonsense, Valence! If you are to take 
charge of this property in a week’s time, it 
is absurd of you to grudge the business a 
few hours’ attention now.” 

“ Ah, well; if it is for the sake of the 
property, perhaps it would be as well I did 
go.” 

* And if you are to take charge of Miss 
West-Norman in a week. or a month, or a 
year, it would be as well you should pay 
her a little attention now into the bargain. 
I have no patience with you, Valence!’ 

“ Ah! that is what troubles me, Bulwer. 
I must speak to her, you see. I must tell 
her—what I told you the other day.” 

“Do so, my dear boy; and sbe’ll soon 
Jaugh you out of it all. Miss West-Nor- 
man is not the sort of person to sentiment- 
alize with you overanidle fancy. Imagine 
any one dying with that girl by his side! 
Why, she has energy enough to put life 
into an expiring regiment!” 


“Do you really think it can be my fancy, 
Bulwer?” exclaims Walence, earnestly. 
* But no! no!—~you cannot-judge—you do 
not know—” 

“T know one thing, my dear fellow; that 
this journey will shake you up, and do 
you all the good in the world. Come! 
order your man to pack up your belong- 
ings, and be off by this evening’s mail.” 

“*1 will, Bulwer; I will. It’s part of my 
duty, I suppose; and so long as I am 
here—” 

Bulwer interrupts the sentence by clap- 
ping his hand before his friend’s mouth. 

“So long as I’m here, you shan’t talk 
any more of your d—d nonsense! Con- 
found your convictions, Valence, and all 
those who have put them into your head f? 

“Hush ?? says the other, with a look of 
awe mingled with pain; ‘‘hush, Bulwer! 
you don’t know of whom you speak!” 

|Z0 BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


BY MBS. GORDON SMITHIES. 


CHAPTER I. 

- Ir-was New Years Eve—the snow fell 
fast and thick on the frozen ground. In 
Bloomsbury Square the trees and lawns 
were white and crisp with frozen snow. 
‘The crimson curtains and the blazing fires 
made the dining-rooms of the handsome 
old-fashioned houses of the square seem 
earthly paradises to the houseless, bare- 
footed outcasts, whose “‘rags of wretched- 
ness” were blown aside by the keen east 
-wind. That eruel wind drove the snow- 
flakes in their pinched blue faces, and cov- 
‘ered their tattered garments and lean sal- 
low fiesh with what was at one moment 2 
’ white overcoat, and the next an icy bath.: 

With what ‘wolfish eyes these shivering 
famished stepchildren of Fortune glared 
first at the dining-tables, covered with a 
snowy damask, and glittering with glass, 
china and silver, on which the firelight 
was reflected like rubies and topazes, and 
‘then at the clean cosy kitchen, where be- 


fore the noble fire the turkey, the saddle of 
mutton, or the sirloin was roasting. eS 
One of the houses in question belonged 


to Mr. Pomfret, a solicitor with a fair busi- 


ness in the city. He had a showy, hand- 
some Wife, a very proud, pretentious and 
pedantic woman, but subtle and sly, withal 


74 tyrant where she dared, and ruling Mr. 


Pomfret, who doted on her, but who had a 
great idea of man’s supremacy, by.pretend- 
ing to obey him, always the while craftily 
managing to have her own way in every- 
thing. They had six children—two boys . 
and four girls. The eldest, a boy, was 
fourteen; the youngest, a girl, svas four. 
One poor pale governess—Miss Afoss—edu- 
cated the four girls, and had charge of the 
two mischi¢vous boys—Master Wellington 
and Master Nelson—during the holidays. 
Mrs. Pomfret was of a warlike spirit, and. 
was very fond of fine heroic names. Her 
father had been a captain in the marines 
—she had herself dubbed him “‘ colonel’? 
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after his decease—and she was equally at- 
tached to both the army and the navy. 
However, the great boasting-piece of the 
family was Mr. Pomfret’s younger and only 
brother, Sir Harry Pomfret. 

He was a barrister in good practice, had 
written a law book, which had become an 
authority, and was so lively, gentlemanly 
and popular that he made friends wherever 
he went. . 

He was indeed.so bright, so genial, and 
so lovable that even those clients who had 
weak causes. he could not gain retained 
him ‘still as a friend, and continued their 
“‘refreshers”” in the “shape of good dinners 
and choice old wines. On the other hand, 
those clients for whom he gained by his 
éloquence and learning all-important ver- 
dicts positively idolized him, : 

One among them, a nobleman of politi- 
eal influence, obtained for Harry Pomfret 
a colonial judgeship with the honor of 
knighthood, and ‘our brother, Sir Harry 
Pomfret, the judge,” became Mrs. Pom- 
fret?s favorite boasting-piece, in conjunc- 
tion with “ my father, the colonel.”. . 

Sir Harry had been abroad three years 
at the time of which we are writing, and 
was about thirty-five years of age. It was, 
as we have said, New Year's Eve, and 
snowing fast. Mrs. Pomfret was in full 
dress, Mr. Pomfret had promiced -to re- 
turn from his office at five to-dinner, in 
order to take herself and the children ‘to 
the play—a great treat this, for Tvole, the 
comic genius of the age, the Liston of our 
time, at once the Hogarth and Phiz of the 
stage, was to delight the audience with 
two of ‘those rare conceptions of mingled 
mirth and patnos, fun and feeling, which 
“have made him ‘the acknowledged genius 
of the grotesque and the graceful, grand 
master of the twin sources of smiles and 
‘téats. : : rst 

Airs. Pomfret was hungry and cross, and 
was watching for her husband’s cab, and 
scowling at the ragged wolf-eyed outcasts 
glaring at the roasting turkey at the kitch- 
en fire, when suddenly froin an upper win- 
dow a few pence wrapped in paper fell at 
the bare blue feet of one of the outcasts. 

Mis. Pomfret reddened with’ anger, and 
rushed up stairs. The schoolroom was on 
the second floor. She suspécted Miss Moss 
of the offence that bad exasperated ‘her. 
She waited to vent her’ ill-humor'on some 
ene—the safest person in the house was 
Miss Moss, ‘ 


Miss Moss was a second cousin of Mr. 
Pomfret’s, an ‘orphan, and quite destitute ; 
she had only been received by. Mrs, Pom 
fret, boarded, lodged, and, paid twenty 
pounds a year, at Sir Harry’s request, on: 
the condition that the relationship was to- 
be kept: secret, and never alluded” to, An- 
other cousin of Mr. Pomfret's—Delia, com- 
monly called Dahlia Domvile—also lived 
with the Pomfrets. She had been so 
named by an Irish‘ suitor, who naturally 
pronounced Delia Dahlia, and her style of 
beauty and her gorgeous velvet dresses 
gave her a close resemblance to that splen- 
did flower, the dahlia, The Irishmanis 
blunder was aniversally adopted. - Miss 
Domvile also lived with the Pomfrets. Mr. 
Pomfret was her guardian. She had some 
fortune, and paid one hundred pounds’ per 
annum for her board’ and lodging. © She 
was a great belle anda great flirt, and hav- 
ing a high spirit, Mrs. Pomfret was as ob- 
sequious to her as she was Sveridarine: 
to Miss Moss. 

On the landing of. the second: floor Mrs. 
Pomfret met Masters Syelinisten and Nel- 
son giggling. — ; 

“Who dared to ise pence out to when 
gars, against all my rules and orders?” 
asked Mrs. Pomfret. “Not you, I am 
sure, my precious loves ?” 

“YT know—it was Miss Moss, mamma,’* 
said Master Wellington. 

“She's always giving to beggars,” said 
Master Nelson. ° 

Mrs. Pomfret, red with wrath, entered 
the schoolroom. 

“Who has been throwing pence out of 
the window to beggars?” she. asked. 

“T did,” said Miss Moss. “The poor 
creatures seemed starving with cold and 
hunger.”’ 

“I have soup-tickets at your service, 
and indiscriminate charity is the especial 
aversion uf Mr. Pomfret and myself. By 
encouraging street beggars, alias robbers, 
Miss Moss, you risk our. being murdered in 


.our beds. Pray do not repeat an act so 


very annoying to me, and worse still to Mr. 
Pomfret.” 

Miss Moss bowed her head in token of 
submission, 

“Ma, pa’s come, and wants you directly. 
He’s got a letter from Unele Harry, and a 
present.” 

‘For me? asked Mrs, Pomfret. 

“O, he doesn’t. know yet—he hasn’t. 
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opened it; but it’s something in a red mo- 
rocco case, for I saw. that through a hole 
in the paper,” said Nelson. 
: - “hich ‘you tore, young shaver,” said 
the‘elder boy, in a whisper. 

Mrs. Pomfret-had hurried down stairs. 
Miss Moss, pale and trembling, had sank 
back in her chair. She was leaning her 
arms upon her desk, and -her face on her 


lands, and was weeping silently. She said- 


to herself: 

“Why should I care for Mrs. Pomfret’s 
unkindness? He has been ‘heard of. He 
is well—perhaps he bas sent a kind mes- 
sage to Cousin Rose. 
ashamed to own me, Heaven bless him!’ 

The children were all to go to the play. 
Poor Rose had dressed them, and they 
‘were gone down to dessert. She was just 
sitting down to her weak tea and dry toast 
when Dahlia Domvile, the belie of Blooms- 
bury, came in. 

*O Rose,” she cried, “do help me with 
these plaits and curls—I can’t make them 
feel safe—and then fix this wreath for me; 
and Iam sure that great stupid Ann has 


Jaced my dress awry—I feel quite crooked.” 


Rose complied—a hole had been missed. 
‘While Rose set it right, Dahlia said: 

‘ve such news to tell yon, Rose—Sir 
Harry will be here to-morrow.” 

Rose, in her turn, missed-a hole. She 
tarned pale and red, and for a moment 
felt very faint. 

“You'll never guess what Cousin Harry 
is coming for,” said Dahlia. “To take a 
wife back with him, and that wife no less 
a person than the belle of Bloomsbury.” 

* But I thonght,” said Rose, “‘ you in- 
tended to marry Mr. Philip Flounder?” 

“T did, poor fellow; but I must bowl 
him over—he can’t make me ‘my lady,’ 
and Sir Harry can. But O Rose, I called 
on Phil’s mother to-day, on the sly, and 
he’s been ‘called to the bar.’ Called! 
There’s an honor! Thinkof that! As his 
very -gifted mother says, people are not 
‘ealled’ if they are not wanted. Isaw 
him in his new wig and gown. He looked 
lovely. Sir-Harry,’’ continued Dahlia, ** is 
an ugly old: bore compared to Phil, and 
when Phil is Lord Cliancellor, his wife 
will be ‘my lady,’ indeed. But I might 
have so long to wait, and ‘a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.’ 


of pearls and emeralds as a wedding pres- 
A 


He never was , 


a And 0" 
Rose, Sir Harry has sent such a lovely set . 


ent for his bride-clect. I couldn’t refuse- 
them, though I could him, and they must: 
go together, I suppose. How they'll set 
off my Lady Pomfret! Ah, you handsome 
flirt, you!’ she added, shaking her curls, 
while addressing her own blooming imaze’ 
in the toilet-glass; “ you were born'ta be 
‘my lady’—you know you were. How 
well the title suits my style of beauty—now 
doesn’t it, Rose? Rut isn’t it a pity Sir 
Harry Pomfret hasn’t Phil’s handsome 
face and fine form, and Phil’s wit and ge- 
nins, too? Don’t-you think so now?” 

Rose did not—could not—speuk. 

“*T say, Rose, are you ill?” said Dahlia. 
** How pallid and bad you do look!” ‘ 

“No, I'm not ill, thank you.” 

‘0, perhaps it’s only the contrast of my 
complexion and yours. That’s not my 
fault, nor yours, either. Here's Sir Harry’s 


letter to Mr. Pomfret—do read it? 


“* Carriage at the door, miss,”: said ann 
at this moment. . 

“Coming,” cried Dahlia. * Light me 
down, Ann?’ and without even'a “Thank 
youl? or a: “ Good-nightP,, she Buried 
away. 

Rose Moss did not even remark her rude- 
ness. Cousin: Harry’s letter was in-her 
cold trembling hand—the letter‘in which. 
he offered himself to his lovely cousin, the 
belle'of Bloomsbury. : ; 

**No wonder that he chooses Delia,” she 
said to herself, ‘* she is so handsome.” 

She glanced at herself in the mirror, 
which reflected’a very slender form, robed 
in deep mourning, small delicate features, - 
avery pale complexion, dark eyes full of 
tears, and a profusion of glossy black hair,. 
simply braided and coiled round a little 
Grecian head. What 2 contrast to Delia’s 
masses of golden hair and ringlets floating 
down her back, her brilliant, complexion, 
her scarlet lips and her turquoise eyes. - 

“ How handsome she looked to-night in 
that green velvet and white satin, with all 
that point lace, and those gems setting off 
her white shoulders, fine bust and lovely 
arms; but how.will Cousin Harry like such 
alow dress and such short sleeves? - He 
used to be so very fastidious, so particular. 
O that she were worthier of him! Can 
she, the admired of all, ever love him as I, 
the slighted of all, have loved—alas! weak 


. willful heart—do love him stil} 2” 


Poor Rose Moss sat down by lier frogal 
fire, poured out her weak tea, and: nerved 
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herself to read Sir Harry’s letter. 
as follows: 


It ran 


“DEAR Brorugr,—I am on my way to 
your hospitable abode. I hope to dine 
with youon New Year’s Day. Poor dear 
old Culpepper has left me his estate in 
Cornwall, and ten thousand pounds in the 
funds. The house and grounds are let at 
three hundred per annum for the next fif- 
teen years. I can now pay all my old tor- 
menting debts, and as I am sick to death 
of my lonely grandeur here, I have made 
up my mind to marry. Now, there is.no 
one here at all to my fastidious taste, and 
my hopes centre in a certain lovely cousin, 
the belle of Bloomsbury, who will not, I 
think, say ‘No’ to Cousin Harry. Not 
that I ever spoke of love to-her. I had no 
idea I could ever pay my debts, or make a 
settlement on my wife, and I only fancy 
she rather likes me. Perhaps your kind 
wife will prepare the dear girl for my arri- 
val and proposal, for I have but a week to 
stay in town. 

“Don't forget that I can now ‘make my 
Jean a lady,’ a3 Falconbridge says. I was 
half in-love with my pretty cousin when I 
left England, but not only I thought it best 
to ascertain what the climate and mode 
of life-here were, but to be able:to pay off 
my old Oxford and London debts, and se- 
cure scme little capital, before asking her 
to leave your happy home. I find no fault 
with the climate, and 1 like the place, and, 
as I said before, dear old: Culpepper has 
made me rich. I am. compelled to give 
grand dinners here; ‘but what's a table 
richly spread without a woman at. its 
head? Ican bear my solitude no longer, 
So, if all goes well, you will see me to- 
morrow. Iam now at Southampton, after 
six weeks at sea. Some months ago I sent 
over some fine pearls and emeralds. to be 
set by Garratt. They are to be a wedding 
present for my bride-elect. Garratt is to 
set them, and to send them to your office 
on New Year's Eve. Take charge of them 
Ulli Larrive. Ihave not time tosay a word, 
except love to all. Your very affectionate 
brother, Hazy Powrrer.” 


The cold weak tea remained untasted— 
so did the dry toast. The frugal fire went 
out, and still Rose Moss sat, cold and sick 
at heart, weeping silently. At half past 
twelve the sound of carriage wheels, and a 


thundering knock at the door, announced 
the retarn of the playgoers. 

Rose caught up ‘the letter, which had © 
fallen at her feet, hurried into her bed- 
room, locked and boited her door, and: 
threw herself on her little hard curtainless 
bed. Presently the nursery-maid tapped 
at the door. 

“ Please, miss, missus says will you give 
the children their suppers, and plait and 
curl their hairs, as Sir Harry is coming to— 
morrow, and they must be done, though 
they're ever so cross and sleepy ?” 

“Tell your mistress,” said Rose Moss,. 
“ that I have a bad headeche, and feel too- 
“ill to get up.” 

Ann grumbled as she went, saying to- 
herself: : Z 

“Well, if ever, no, I never; such hairs, 
and she’s only a guv’ness.”” 

Ske soun returned. 

“Please, miss, missus says if you’ll just. 
plait and curl the young ladies’ hairs, you 
may go to bed again directly.” 

“Tam too ill and too tired to do it,” 
said Rose, nerved by despair to aety. Mrs. 
Pomfret’s tyranny. 

A few minutes later the belle of Blooms- 
bury rapped at poor Rose’s door. 

“Do let me in, Rose,” she cried; “I 
want your help in undressing, and 1 have 
80 much to tell you.” 

Poor Rose could not refuse. She hoped 
to hear more of Sir Harry’s offer. 

“Phil Flounder, that handsome: barris-. 
ter, proposed to me to-night,” she said, 
“but I, of course, refused him. I like him. 
best, but he cannot make me my lady, nor 
give me pearls and emeralds. I hope-Phil 
wont shoot himself or me. He was in de— 
spair. How long you are unlacing this 
bodice! Don’t pull my hair; I’m very 
cross. Phil says I’ve jilted him, and so I 
have.” 

For nearly an hour the belle tormented 
Poor Rose with her boasts and her remorse, 
and went off at last without saying good- 
night. 

Ann did not come again, bat all the 
children, as they went to bed,.led on by 
Wellington and Nelson, thumped and 
kicked at Rose Moss’s door, and-Welling- 
ton shouted through the keyhole: . 

““Wont you catch it to-morrow, miss? 1 
rather think you will. Ma’ll pitch into 
you, and no mistake.” 
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CHAPTER Ii. 
A SURPRISE. 


THE morrow came. Rose had long been 
‘promised a holiday on the Ist of January. 
She had engaged to spend it with an old 
schoolfellow living at Clapham, and newly 
married. Itwasalove match. The young 
couple were very poor, but very kind to 
Rese, and she had looked forward to the 
“dinner of herbs where love was.” Add- 
ed to this, she longed to get away. She 
could not calmly meet the man she loved 
as the affianced of another. 

Mrs. Pomfret sent for Miss Moss before 
breakfast. Rose was already dressed for 
her excursion. 

“cannot spare you to-day,” she said. 
“You must put off yourholiday. Any day 
will do quite as well for you.” 

“Not so, Mrs. Pomfret,”. said Rose; 
“my friends expect me.’? ; 

“Then they will enjoy the pleasures 2f 
expectation—the greatest of all pleasures, 
the moralists tell us. I require your ser- 
vices to-day. I pay for them, and I mast 
have them. Added to which, Sir Harry 
Pomfret, through whose kind intercession 
you are lodged, boarded and salaried in 
this elegant and happy home, is expected 
to dinner here to-day. Mr. Pomfret wish- 
es you to dine at table; to meet him. Your 
absence would be ungrateful and disre- 
spectful, particularly as he comes among 
us in the new and interesting character of 
Miss Domvile’s bridegroom-elect. Pray 
doff your mourning on this joyful occasion. 
You have a white muslin dress, I know—I 
mean that Indian muslin, with the gold 
fringes and gold Circassian belt, Sir Harry 
sent you when he sent us all such lovely 
things; I request you to wear it at dinner. 
The children have a holiday, but, 25 I have 
told you before, my high-spirited darlings 
require as much attention during their 
playhours as during their studies.” 





The ladies were dressing for dinner—at 
‘least, Mrs, Pomfret and Miss Domvile 
were. The latter was under the hands of. 
her hairdresser. A golden mass~bows, 
Plaits, coils, real and sham—was the re- 
sult, She wore the emerald velvet and 
white satir, the rich lace. and the jewels. 


But, no; she would leave her white neck 
and arms unadorned, awaiting his New 
Year’s gift. 

Rose had performed all her thankless: . 
wearisome tasks. Her termentors were 
full-dressed; and were in the drawing- - 
room. Rose, in ker white Indian muslin, - 
soft, ample and flowing, with a demi-train 
with hanging sleeves, trimmed with gold 
fringe, a gold Circassian belt setting. off 
her slender waist, and a gold comb-in her 
fine black hair, sat in the deserted school- 
room, very sad, but yet her eyes were: 
bright and her cheeks flashed with the - 
fever of her spirit. She was lovely that - 
evening, in the dress Sir Harry hadfsent * 
her from India. : 

A carriage drove up to the door. Mr. 
Pomfret rushed out to welcome his long- 
absent brother. He led him into the libra- 
ry. After some talk on other matters, Sir 
Harry said: : 

“The darling girl is here, I hope ?? 

“She is,” was the reply. 

“She expects and accepts me 

“She does. She refused a good offer 
last evening for your sake, Harry.” 

“TI have refused a dozen for hers,” said 
Sir Harry, laughing. ‘In my part of the 
world the ladies propose. Tom, I shall. 
settle 2 thousand a year on her.” 

“Not exclusive of her own fortune, I 
presume, Harry?” said Mr. Pomfret. 

“Her own fortune! Whatdo youmean, 
Tom? 

“Why, Delia Domvile has at least—” 

““Delia—or, rather, Dahlia Domvile! 
What has that gaudy artificial flirt to do 
with it?” 

“Why, Harry, she is the belle of Bloom: 
bary.” i: 

“Ts she, indeed? She the belle! Mot 
in my eyes, nor in those of any man of 
laste or feeling. The only belle of Blooms- 
bury, and of the whole world, to my mind, 


"is Rose—divine Rose—Rose Moss—or rath- 


er Moss Rose! Who could ever compare 
that scentless, artificial, gaudy Dahlia with 
the sweetest Moss Rose that evér charmed 


‘the eye and embaimed the air? No in- 


deed! Rase is the idol of my heart. I 
have long loved her in secret, and I have 
fancied sometimes that she might love | 
me.” 

“Harry,” said Mr. Pomfret, shaking 
hands with him, “Pm glad of this. I wish 
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you joy, my boy! Rose is a good girl— 
she’ll make an excellent wife. Now listen; 
she’s in the schoolroom, second floor front. 
Do you take that candle, and go quietly up 
stairs to her. 1 must nerve myself, and go 
and break the news to my wife and poor 
Dahlia, who is getting ready to receive you 
as.her intended.” 

Before Mr. Pomfret liad quite done, Sir 
Harry was off. 

A timid knock at the schoolroom door 
was followed bya gentle “Come in.” A 
cry, &@:.woman’s cry, a cry of joy from her 
inmost heart, followed. A word, a glance, 
a kiss of love explained the misunderstand- 
ing, that had all but broken poor Rose's 


heart. How rapidly hearts can mend with © 


such rivets as Harry had to offer! While 
he folded her in his arms, and called her 
his love, his bride, his wife, she wept on 
his shoulder, and murmured: © 

** Dearest, how I do love you—how I will 
try to make you happy!’ 

A very shrill and angry ery issued from 
Mrs. Pomfret’s room, where Mr. Pomfret 
had undeceived her. She was furious. 

“That pale, homeless, dowdy pauper to 
be Lady Pomfret, and take precedence of 
her? It couldn’t—shouldw’t be?” 

_Mr. Pomfret told her it must be. She 
took refuge in hysterices—so did Miss Dom- 
vile; but they both recovered in time for 
dinner: 

It was getting late, and they were very 
hungry. Savory odors saluted their nos- 
trils. These odors diverted their thoughts 
from tomance to reality. . 

Mr. Pomfret went up to the schoolroom 
to bring the lovers down to dinner. Mrs. 
Pomfret and Miss Domvile received Sir 
Harry rather coldly and stiffly, but he was 
thinking only of love and Rose, and did 
not notice their frigidity and hauteur. 
Wellington and Nelson bitterly repented. 

“For,” said the former to the latter, 
“she’s safe to peach, and then we shall 
get no tips from uncle.’’ 

After dinner Sir Harry asked for the red 
morocco case, and insisted on Rose’s wear- 
ing the earrings, necklace, tiara, brooch 
aud bracelets of costly pearls and emeralds, 

“ They are,”’ he said, “at once a wedding 
present aud a New Year’s sala 


‘ 


CHAPTER III. 


AFTER LONG YEARS. 


FIFTEEN years had passed away, and 
again it was New Yc w’s Eve in Blooms- 
bury Square. Sir Harry and Lady Pomfret 
had kept up very little intercourse with 
Mr. and Mrs. Pomfret, for Mrs. Pomfret 
had never forgiven her brother-in-law for 
making .poor Rose my lady, and, as she 
said, “setting a dowdy pauper up above 4 


- her betters.” - 


Wellington and Nelson, from mischiey- 
ous boys,. had become fast young men. 
They did nothing but drink, emoke, and 
run into debt. 

The extravagance of his sons had seri- 
ously crippled their father’s means. The 
four plain unamiable girls were plainer and 
more unamiable women. Dahlia had mar- 
ried Mr. Flounder, who was still far from 
the woolsack, and as he was grown fat and 
baid, his mother and: wife- thought him 
further from it than ever. Dahlia Wad ten 
children, and though still a showy dresser, 
was now obliged to condescend to cotton 
velvets, imitation laces and sham jewelry. 

We have said it was again New Year's 
Eve. On the breakfast-table was a letter 
from Sir Harry. He wrote so rarely now 
that Mr. Pomfret felt. anxious—Mrs. Pom- 
fret.envious. - 

He read the letter aloud to his wife and 
daughters. His sons were still in bed at 
ten o’clack. : 


“My DEAR BrorgEr,—I hope this letter 
will reach you early on the morning of 
New Year's Eve. If it does, I beg you all 
to set off at once to meet me at Pencombe 
Park, near Penzance, at a late dinner on 
New Year's Day. A very great change is - 
about to take place in my mode of life. 
The cause is a very sad one, namely, the 
very precarious state of health of my be-- 
loved wife. She has always been delicate, 
‘and, I think, fretted much in secret over 
my great disappointment in having no off- 
spring, I who so dote on children. At any 
rate, about five months ago my darling 


“Rose became so very much worse in health 


than she had ever been before,*that her 
doctor insisted on her leaving India and 
repairing to the German Spas. The last 
accounts are very distressing, and she is 
now at Pencombe. Park, where I have 
promised to be un New Year's Day, D. V. 
If she is spared to me, 1 am advised to take 
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her to Pan for the winter. If she is iaken 
from me I feel I shall not survive her long, 
and, at any tate, while we are at Pau, if 


we £0 there, I wish you to take charge. of 


my Cornwall estate. 

“Talso wish to know your deax boys, to 
judge for myself which of them is most 
worthy to be my heir. Had government 
properly recognized my services, and made 
me a baronet, it must have been Welling- 
ton, as the eldest, but now J can choose 
between the two—both, I donbt not, clever, 
steady, and excelient young men. Alas! I 


write with a very heavy heart, and a mind. 


full of. gloomy forebodings. Rose; my 
angel wife, has. made life with her. so en- 
chanting ‘that 1 could never support it 
without her. 


having no child. That one disappoint- 


ment, I fear, has killed Iny sensitive sym~ . 


pathizing darling, Still, however it may 
be, it is high time the coldness of long 
years was swept away, and that a friendly 
meeting should take place. Rose, Iknow, 
wishes for such a meeting. Hoping, then, 


to see you all at Pencombe Park.on New: 
Years Day, and. with Kind love to Mss. 


Powifret, your song and, daughters, I am, 
dear brother, affectionately yours,.... 
“ Harry Pomrret.” 


“It was getting dark when the down train” 
In this _ 


from London arrived at Penzance. 
train Sir Harry Pomfret travelled, without 
knowing it, with his brother, Mrs. Pomfret, 
and al] their family. In a paper-he had 
bought at a station, he aaw he had, at 
Tength, been created a baronet. He was 
gazetted as such. 

““How proud and pleased she will bef’ 
he thongbt. - “Alas! I fear we shall not 

, bear our blushing honors long. She will 
die, then what will worldly honors be to 
me?? 

, Ata station some thirty miles from Per- 
zance an elderly gentleman got into the 
carriage in whieh Sir Harry sat, muffied up 

‘and full of anxiety. Sir Harry had never 

_ been at Pencombe Park, and as they ap- 
proachei Penzance, he asked his fellow- 
traveller if he knew how far Pencombe 
Park was from the station, 

“1 think about a mile,” said the gentle- 
man; “ but I shali soon know, for I am_go- 
ing there. I am Dr. Liddell, and Ihave 

just been telegraphed for to attend Lady 


We have bad but one draw~ ~ 
back to our supreme felicity—I mean our, 


Pomfret and.a consultation. She is in 
great danger, I presume.” 

QO Heaven,’ groaned Sir Harry; “have 
mercy upon her and upon. me! : Dr. Lid- - 
dell, Iam her husband. 1 am Sir Bary, 
Pomfret.” .. 

“While there’s life there’s hope,” said 
the. doctor, kindly grasping Sir Harry's 
cold hand. 

- On the platform. the anxious unhappy 
husband. met his brother, Mrs. Pomfret, 
and ali the family. -Wellington, who af- 
fected the sporting style, went ap to Sir 
Harry, and dashing a cigar from his mouth, 
and slapping him on the baek, ériéd :~ 

“Halioo, my old trump! Sir. Harry 
Pomfret, baronet, you’ve no choice now, 
old boy! I'm your heir, and no mistake. 
You're deuced shaky, I see, but Sir Wel- 
lington Pomfret will sound very well, eh ?” 

Sir Harry shrank from him in disgust. 
He could hardly speak. He was overcome 
by his anguish and alarm, Dr. Liddell ex- 
plained the cause of his distress. Lady 
Pomfret’s carriage was at the station, Sir 
Harry,.Dr. Liddell, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Pomfret drove off in it leaving the young: 
people to follow in a fly. 

As they approached the entrance, they 
saw the quiet broughams of the local doc- 
tors there before. them. They entered the 
hall. Pale frightened servauts were rush- 
iffg about. Sir Harry sank in a chair. 

““Tiow is she?’ he asked of a maid- 
servant passing. 

“Very bad indeed, sir,” said the girl; 

“can’t be worse.” 

“Walk up, Dr. Liddell” said a -getitte- 
man from the stairs. ‘ Quick, doctor, if, 
you please.” ee mat 

“Tl mast see her!” gasped Sir Harry. 

‘* Not yet, sir,”” said the doctor; ‘not on 
any account at present.”? : 

“Come into this ey brother,” said 
Mr. Pomfret. 

“Smell my, salts,” said: ‘Mrs. Pomfret, 
a8 they entered a large dining-roomt with a 
good fire in it. 

There was the noise of wheels outsidé, a 
bustie in the hall; and presently the young 
people came trooping in. Wellington and 
Nelson stood with their backs to the fire, 
their couttails over their arms. Sir Harry 
had sunk into an armchair, more dead than 
alive, 

A guarter of an hour passed in this sus- 
pense, then the door was thrown open, and 
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Dr. Liddell, followed by his three confreres, 
came in. 

“* How is she—how i is my wife, doctor?” 
cried Sir Harry. 

** Doing very well indeed~—as well as can 
be expected, Sir Harry. I wish you joy of 
the finest boy I ever brought into the 
world, Mother and child are doing 
well.” : 

Mrs. Pomfret and her daughters began 
to cry; Mr. Pomfret warmly congratulated 
his delighted brother. 

““What a sell ??. whispered Wellington to 
Nelson. “I declare I could strangle the 
little shaver, and the old bird, too. 
its a regular do!” | 


Why, - 


An hour later Sir Harry was allowed to 
see his wife and child. 

“Why did you not tell me the good 
news, aud let me share in your delightful 
expectations, my darling?’ he said. 

“T only knew the trath myself three 
months ago, Harry,” she said, “and I 
wrote to you directly. My German doctors 
mistook my case just as those in India had 
done.” 

“Thad: started before your letter arrived 
there,” said Sir Harry. “But O, my Rose, 
are we not too richly blest?” he added, as 
he bent over the berceaunette and softly 
kissed his newborn son. This is, indeed, 
my love, a precious New Year's Gift.” 
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TOBE | Ses . UNDER THE ROSE, 


‘BY. ELIZABETH. BI@ELOW.- oa, 


“Karaanre!l Katharine! . Where-has 
the ‘child vanished? You really. must ex- 
euse her, Mr. Waldron. She is so thought- 
fess.and wayward.!’” F 

- And Katharine, a.white heap, crouched 


in the corner of the piazza, could hear the - 


little soft sigh that. came from her step- 
mother’s pretty lips to eive smaade ye her 
Words. 

Just then a provoking breeze stirred. ‘the 
leaves of the tall orange tree that concealed 
ker, and she lost Mr. Waldron’s - reply. 
How much she would have given to hear* 
it!. And yet.it was-probably only some.po- 
lite commonplace,.if he had condescended 
tospeak aboutheratall. . . 

They had gone back to the drawing.1 -room; : 
she heard her stepmother’s soft. purring 
tones just outside the window ; then the 
music “crashed out again and drowned 
everything. 

Katharine stole softly to the window, 
and pulled the drapery aside, just enough 
for one little peep. 

Yes, it was as she had thought. Mr. 
Waldron was dancing with her stepmother. 
She could see her blonde ringlets fluttering 
against his shoulder, and the arch smile 
with which ‘she glanced up into his face. 
He would be abundantly consoled for her 
desertion! thought Katharine, bitterly. 

She had promised to dance this dance 
with him, and she had ran away. Run 
away from what she had heen looking long- 
ingly forward to all the evening, the pros- 
Pect of which had enabled her to bear pa- 
tiently Dick Bentley’s unceasing chatter of 
his collége boat races, and his ‘open 
“spooning » of herself “(as she had heard 
one of his friends call it), had made her so 


MS et Sag Rie tay 
: feb Rah ia ee 


amazingly - ‘good-uataréa a8 to dancé: with . 
every one of‘her brother Tom’s friends who 


“geked her, | whom shé usually - treated “with 


ineffable contempt ds “‘small‘boys." And 
now to be back again, to be in her step- 
mother’s’ place, what would she“not' have 
given! Yetthe'keen jealous pain in her 
heart which had drawn her. away was as 
strong—stronger than‘ éver. Nof she did 
not want to be there; to havé him looking 


down into her face in that tender-way she 


knew so well, and which cnly meant—now 
she knew it—that he thought of ‘her asa 
child, “a rather pretty child,” whe would 
be pleased with a little petting. : “How did 


‘he look.at her stepmother? she’ woudered. 


She was not a child; she was‘ a beantiful 
woman—how beautiful she had never real- 
ized until to-night, thought” ‘Katharine. 
She had just blossomed out of her widow's 
weeds, and she looked so fresh and bright! 
There! he was stooping to fasten her 
bracelet now. Was not ‘his manner- as 
tender as it had ‘ever heen to her?*-Poor 


‘Katharine! her “ one little’ peep’” was too 


much for her. She let the curtain fall; and 


‘rushed away, she _Seareely knew or cared 


wheré. 

Out: into the moonlighted, rose-scented 
garden, away down one of the Jong paths, 
anywhere, to be away from the glaring 
lights, and the gay tousic that jarred upon 
her so, to be away from “those two, so hap- 
py in each other’s presence that’ ‘they iad 


_ already forgotten her eXisténce. 


She sat down on the steps of a: little ar- 
bor over whose side’, formed ‘of interlaced 
boughs, a rosevine, now a ‘mass of biodin, 
ran riot. 

The scent of the roses was heav. 'y, sicken- 
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ing; how could she ever have thought 
them sweet? thought poor Katharine; and 
the gay tantalizing strains of music would 
find their way even down this lon, wind- 
ing path. Still, it was better here than on 
the piazza, where somebody would be sure 
to find her, and to stay in the drawing- 
room, after she had heard that snatch of 
the conversation between her stepmother 
and Mr. Waldron, was impossible. She 
had been sitting alone in the shadow of a 
curtain, to rest between the dances, Dick 
Bentley, who had persisted in being her 
shadow all the evening, having gone for a 
glass of waterfor her. — 

“Yes, she is rather pretty,” she heard, 
in her stepmother’s soft languid voice, 
‘but only a child, as you say. I think, 
considering that, Mr. Waldron, you ate a 
little too severe upon her rude and awk- 
“ward ways. She may improve.” 

Dick Bentley had appeared with the wa- 
ter just then, and slie did not hear Mr. 
‘Waldron’s reply. She was so thankful to 
Dick! She could not have borne any more. 
It was evident that Mr. Waldron had been 
“severe” upon her, and her stepmother 
was defending her. She smiled upon Dick 
with such unusual sweetness that he did 
not notice the quivering lips, and began to 
think his star was in the ascendancy. Then 


she had sent him with some trifling mes-. 


~ sage to Tom, and escaped to the piazza. 

He—Mr. Waldron—could not even come 
to seek her for the dance she had promised 
him without her stepmother! He had 
been hanging abont her all the evening. 
This was what his constant visits all the 
summer had meant, How: blind she had 
been !—what a fool! Whatreason had she 
for that foolish fancy she had indulged 
that he cared for her? Only soft lingering 
glances, and low tender tones; but so soft, 
so tender! Did he think she, with her 
eighteen years, so much a child as to-be re- 
gardless of them? No! he had been amus- 
ing himself with her; he liked to see her 
fiush and tremble under his gaze; perhaps 
he had even spoken to her stepmother 
about it, and they had laughed together at 
her folly. 

That thought aroused Katharine’s pride, 
and kept back the flood of hot tears that 
rushed to her eyes. : 

He should never know that she had cared 
forhim! They would tell her soon that 
be was to marry her stepmother, and she 


-ablé to manage her. I must see you. If 


would congratulate them both with a smil. 
ing face. Yes, they would marry, and she 
should go on living for years and year, 
perhaps, with the world grown so black, 
and that bitter, bitter pain at her heart. 
The music sounded like a wail; a chill 
wind had arisen, and made a melancholy 
sound in the rosevines. Katharine shiy. 
ered, whether with the cold or the thought 
of the long dreary years that stretched be. 
fore her, she could hardly tell. Suddenly 
something white in the midst of the red 
rose petals which the wind was whirling 
about her feet, caught hereye. Something 
prompted her to pick it up; it was a care- 
fully folded note. 
. She opened it, half mechanically, think 
ing that nothing could be of any interest to 
her now. 


“My DEAREST Manion,”—Katharine’s 
heart gave a sudden leap; her stepmother’s 
name was Marion,—‘ You. do not show 
that ardent pleasure at seeing me again 
which I had fondly hoped you would feel. 
Is the old love quite dead? I do not see 
why my presence here should cause you 
any alarm, now that your husband is dead. 
Are you afraid of that doll-faced child, 
your husband’s daughter, who is forever 
in the way? Ishbould think you might te 



































you have any love for me left, you cannot 
deny me that privilege; but Iam perfectly 
willing that our interviews should be ad 
rosa, if it is more agreeable to you. What 
ever you may be to me, Tam 


“Yours always, J. EW." 


The note had evidently been blow 
about by winds and soaked by raing; it was 
with difficulty that Katharine deciphered 
itin the moonlight. It was dated May Sd. 

“J. H. W.—John H. Waldron and 
written six weeks ago, when he first cam? 
here f” : 

Katharine grew faint and sick. She hai 
not known how much of hope had, after 
all, been mingled with her jealous fean 
Bat this was certainty—dreadful, bitte 
certainty, with no room for a shadowd 
hope. And they had been lovers before; 
it was nothing new; and he whom she hal 
believed the soul of goodness and hono 
had written that letter! Snrely, life ws 
too hard a thing to bear! 

A step sounded suddenly on the,path—+ 
hurried a step. Katharine had scare 
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ly time to thrust the letter into her pocket 
when Dick Bentley stood beside her. 

The sight of Dick’s honest anxious 
face was a relief to her; she had been so 
afraid it was that other one! 

“Thave been searching everywhere for 
you. Why did you run away? Yon’re 
not ill or anything? You look so awfully 
white?’ said honest Dick. 

“Ono. I was tired, and wanted to get 
out of the crowd; that is all. The moon- 
light always gives one a sort of ghostly 
look, you know.” 

Katharine tried to speak gayly, but the 
yoice sounded so unlike her own that it 
startled her. 

But Diek was not suspicious, and seemed 
perfectly satisfied with her explanation. 

“T can’t go back—I don’t want to go in 
quite yet, it is so warm there, and [am 
tired of dancing. Let us just walk to the 
end of this path and back,” said Katharine, 
thoughtless of what people would say, 
thoughtless of poor Dick, and the declara- 
tion which she had been trying for the last 
week to prevent him from making. : 

Dick, thanking his stars for the opportu- 

” nity, poured his love tale into Katharine’s 
ears before they had reached the end of 
the path. Very fervent and passionate it 
was, but it fell, at first, upon almost utter- 
ly unheeding ears. Suddenly a thought 
flushed across Katharine’s mind—here was 
away of escape! They could not laugh at 
her or pity her, and she could go away, 
quite away from them both! 

“Tdon’t love you, Dick, you know. I 
don’t think I ever could; but I like you 
verymuch. If you are sure you can be 
content with that, I will be your wife; if 
you'll take me away, Dick, if you'll only 
take me away, and never bring me back 
here P? 

If it was not quite the answer that Dick 
could have wished for, it was even better 
than he had hoped to have. He was very 
easy-going and matter-of-fact, and if Kath- 
arine’s manner did seem a little strange, he 
reflected that there was “no understand- 
ing girls? as for her desire to go away, 
which surprised and puzzled him for a mo- 
ment, that might be attributed to her step- 
mother; stepmothers were always ogresses, 

in books, at least, and this one, though she 
seemed so amiable and lovely, might be no 
exception to the rule. 

He was a little chilled by Katharine’s 
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anxiety to escape from his raptures; but it 
was late, and her absence must have been 
noticed long ago. That was a reason for 
it. Zhe guests were fast dispersing when 
they reached the house, much to Katha- 
rine’s relief. 

Her stepmotber chided her playfully for 
running away. Mr. Waldron stood apart, 
looking pale and grave. Had not his woo- 
ing prospered, after all? Katharine won- 
dered. Her stepmother expressed the 
greatest delight at the engagement, which 
Dick insisted upon announcing the next 
day. : ; 

“Tt is just what I have been planning 
and hoping for, Katharine dear,” she said. 
“Mr. Bentley is altogether the most eligi- 
ble young man of our acquaintance, and 
you are so perfectly suited to each other in 
age and temperament?’ 

Her brother Tom was not so enthusiastic. 

“Tf you like him, it’s all right, of course, 
Katty, and Dick is a right-down good fel- 
low. . He isn’t what you could call bril- 
liant, you Know; we used to think hima 
little—well, softish. I thought—it’s none 
of my business—but I thought there was 
something between you and Waldron.” 

Katharine was thankful that her step- 
mother interrupted them just then; she 
could not help flushing painfully under 
Tom’s keen eyes. 

Mr. Waldron’s estate, an old family 
homestead, to which he had lately fallen 
heir, adjoined theirs, and since he had first 
come there in the spring, he had been a 
daily visitor, but now for nearly a week he 
did not come. Could her stepmother have 
refused him? Katharine wondered. Bat 
that did not seem likely, for she was evi- 
dently disturbed by his absence, and she 
vented her ili-nature upon Katharine, as if 
she were the cause of it. Katharine was 
‘puzzled; but as she had resolved, dutifully, 
to put him quite out of her mind, she 
would not allow herself to think about it. 
She had determined to give the place in 
her heart that he held, as was her bounden 
duty, to poor, blundering, impetuots, af- 
fectionate Dick, who followed her about 
like a spaniel, and drove her almost to 
frenzy with his demonstrations of ‘ affec- 
tion. He had come to the Cedars to spend 
the summer, as Tom’s guest, and there was 
no probability of his shortening his visit, 
under existing circumstances. Unless she 
should run away or drown herself in tne 
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river, there. was no way to escape from him 
fora single day. And one or the other 
Katharine was sometimes tempted to do. 

“Tf he would. only go away, T ‘might 
learn to care. for -him-—possibly—but I 
never can while ‘he stays -here?? she said, 
to herself, despairingly, only a week after 
she had given. him her - promise, 

She had escaped into’ the. garden, while 
Tom—good, keen-sighted | fellow—had pin- 
ned Dick down to a game of billiards. In 
all that week.she had not once seen Mr. 
Waldron... ‘Was’ it any wonder that she 
could not keep. back the ‘flush that rose to 
her ‘face as a turn in the ‘garden path | Te- 
vealed him to her gaze? ‘She ‘tried. hard’ to 
‘greet him as she would have greeted, an or- 
dinary friend—Dick, for ‘instance—and he 
was so grave and composed, that after. the 
first moment it grew easy. He’ had “been 
basy, *> was the only excuse he gave for 
his absence, when Katharine Teminded 
him of it. 

“And you haven’ t congratulated. me 
yet, Mr. Waldron,” something prompted 
Katharine to,say. 

He grew ‘paler, and.looked away from I her. 

“T hope you may be very happy,” be an- 
swered, coldly and gravely. 

And then he passed her with a stiff bo wy 
and went on towards the house, 

And Katharine went on, with her heart 
beating wildly. What did it mean? Sure- 
ly, only very. deep feeling could make a 
strong man like him change color. What 
if she had not been mistaken—what if he 
had really loved her? But the next ‘mo- 
ment she thought of the. letter, the heart- 
chilling proof, that left no room for doubt. 

The summer days slipped slowly! by. “Mr. 
Waldron was only an infrequent visitor, 
and between her stepmother’s illnature 
and Dick’s. excessive devotion, Katharine’s 
life was growing unendurable. In the first 
cool days. of October, Dick went—not 50 
happy a lover as he had been on that June 
night wher, he bad won Katharine’s | prom- 
ise. It was, ico evident | that his captive 
was tugging’ at her chains. She was so 
cold and capricious that ‘his temper was 
sorely, tried. Even ‘his. favorite maxim, 
“there's no understanding. girls,” failed to 
satisfy him. If he were ‘only ‘a little less 
in love, if she were only a little Yess, pretty 
and bewitching, he would give her back 
her freedom! he said to himself, a dozen 
umes. 


The “‘ melancholy days” had come, and 
dead leaves were whirling in the garden 
paths, where the rose petals had beer, 
when, one dreary afternoon, Katharine 
took her way down to that rustic arbor, 
where, since that June night, she had 
never been. She had avoided it carefully, 
but now something drew her there. <As 
she stepped inside, she was startled by the 
sight of a figare half reclining on one of 
the rustic seats—a man—she hardly knew 
by, his appearance ‘whether to call hima 
gentleman or not—who rose to his feet at 
sight of her, and made her a most elabo- 
rate bow. He was dressed like 3 gentle- 
man, but his cluthes were worn and shab- 
by,.and there was something wild in. ‘his 


‘manner, and @ strange glitter in “his eye. 


Kathatine’s impulse’ was to fly, but before 


‘she could carry it out, he had put his liand 


on her shoulder, holding her firmly. She 
tried to ery for help, but terror made her 


“voice fail utterly. Besides, at such a dis- 
tance from the house, who could shear her? 


she thought, despairingly. : 
“You are my lovely little niece, whose 
acquaintance I have long been wishing to 


make; but.my charming sister, madam, 


your mother, has denied me that felicity. 
She has also, of Jate, ‘fallen into the dan- 
gerous error of ‘refusing to recognize me 
herself—me, her only brother, a gentle- 
man of birth, and education, as you may 
easily see, merely becanse misfortune has 
overtaken me! Ah, well! perhaps. it may 
be because she suspects that if misfortune 
had not overtaken me, that misfortune 
which, in this ‘ill-regulated mundane 
sphere, alas! befalls often the noblest and 


Mmost gifted—I refer to the want of filthy 


lucre—I Should never have forced myself 
into her charming society. We had one 
little. interview here, ‘in which ‘she be- 
stowed upon me a meagre’ pittance out of 
her’ abundant store, but she never conde- 
seénded to reply to any of the notes which 
I told her I should deposit here for her.” 

“Katharine almost” forgot her terror of 
this strange ™ being—who she began to sus- 
‘pect had been drinking—in ‘the light that 
broke upon her mind. “ J. H.W? She 
remembered having heard that ‘dher step- 
mother had a brother, Jolin H. Wilton, 
but she had understood that ke Thad died 
‘years before. - 

“Now, you see, I am getting desperate; 
it is very sad that’gifted beings should be 
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disturbed by these paltry needs, but I must 
have money! My dear, as your beautiful 
step-mamma proves obdurate, I must ask 
you for a small loan, as a token of regard, 
your watch, for instance, and what other 

_ trinkets you may have about you; and be- 
fored consent to deprive myse# of your 
delightful society, I want your promise— 
which I know you-will keep—to bring me 
to this place, this evening, a small addition 
to your loan in the shape of money.’ 

“T will promise to bring you the money, 
if you will let me go, and let me keep my 
watch; it was my own mother’s, and I 
prize it more than anything else in the 
world!” said poor Katharine. 

“My dearest niece! I cannot express my 
grief at being obliged to insist; but when 
one has been so buffeted about by fate as 
your unfortunate unele has been, he grows 
cautious—and this represents so much of 
the vulgar meta) which is necessary to one P? 

He had taken the watch from her belt, 
looking with greedy eyes at its rich crust- 
ing of jewels, and was coolly transferring it 
to his own pocket, when poor Katharine, 
scarcely knowing what she did, uttered a 
faint cry of “help! help? 

.- It was answered. They both heard a 
rapid step, ~ i 

“O Mr. Waldron! help me! save mef? 
cried Katharine, as his face looked in at 
the door. ‘ 

With one strong arm he freed Katharine 
from the man’s grasp, but the ‘next mo- 
ment Katharine heard the report of a pis- 
tol, saw Mr. Waldron reel, then fall heav- 
ily to the floor. Then everything whirled 
around her, and grew dark, and she knew 
nothing more. 

When she came to herself, she was at 
home, with Tom’s anxious face bending 
over her, and her stepmother on a sofa, 
in violent bysteries, with three maids at- 
tending her. ° : 

“O Tom! Mr. Waldron?’ said Katha- 





rine, with a shuddering gasp. 
—dead 2” 

“O no, dear,’ said Tom, cheerfully. 
“Only a rather ugly wound. ‘The doctor 
says he’ll pull through it—if he deésn’t get 
too weak from loss of blood. I don’t 
know what might have happened, if I had 
not got there just in time. That vagabond 
creature was perfectly desperate.” : 

“T~I am going to him—to Mr. Waldren, 
Tom! Imustsee himP?. — 

“Katharine, arén’t you ashamed of 
yourself? Have you lost all sense of pro- 
priety?? said her stepmother, tartly, re- 
covering and sitting up with amazing sud- 
denness, 

“You'll take me, Tom? I mast gol? 
said Katharine. 

“Why, yes, Katty, if you must go,” said 
Tom, who would have gone through fire 
and flood for her, without a moment’s hes- 
itation. 

Katharine did not mind the wondering 
looks of Mr. Waldron’s housekeeper or ser- 
vants, She had forgotten everything but 
her love and his danger. 

How his eyes lighted at sight of her! 

“My darling! I have been fancying you 
were here. I knéw you would come!—and 
you look as I haven’t seen you since that 
night—don’t you kuow? the night of the 
party, when she told me that you loved: 
young Bentley.” : ‘ 

The voice was very faint and feeble, but 
Katharine heard every word, and her heart 
filled with a great joy. 

“She told you that? It wasn’t—it isn’ 
true! I—I~” : ; 

There is no need of telling more. You 


“Is he 


‘can already hear Wedding-bells, and see a 


vision of white favors. . 

And poor ‘Dick? Well, Dick is already 
engaged to a dashing little belle, who is 
wery much in love with him, and he tells 
Tom he has decided that it is better to 
have the excess of love on that side. 
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WHAT CAME OF THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


Bak ANNA MASON, x a 


I. 
“TI anwars hated her—the little old 
maid! Such a soft voice, such airs of ti- 
_midity, such. pussy-cat manners generally. 


To think of her being simple enough to’ 


fall in love with Doctor Stanley—the Cro:- 
sus of this humdram village—the dean 
chevalier. Faugh! it’s enough to sicken 
one. She's heen deanerately emitten ever 
since her interesting convalescence. Pity 
she hadn’t died.” 

“ Really, Caro, you talk very wickedly,’ 
said her companion, Alice Aldine. “You 
actually shock me.’ 

“Pooh! you’re not so easily shocked, 23 
was the contemptuous rejoinder. . 

“At any Yate, I don’t slander people as 
you do,” said Alice, sharply. “You seem 
fairly to hate Miss Carew, and see all her 


little failings through magnifying glasses.’’ 

“The wildest girl. in school tamed 
preacher;.Miss Carew’s arch-enemy mets- 
morphosed into her ardent champion; the 
sinner converted to the saint. Here’s a 
sight for gods and men!’ cried Caro, reck- 
lessly, and burst out langhing. 

‘Your nose is out of joint, Caro,’’ said 
Alice, quietly.. ““I make allowarices for 
you—” oa 

- Goniiadendnig creature?” 

“You would have given your eyes to 
have captivated the doctor; but he proved 
asadamant. Your most languishing glances 
failed to attract; your smiles were ‘sweet- 
ness wasted on the desert air,’ while per- 
haps you fancied a latent tenderness in his 
manner to Miss Carew—else why suck bit- 
ter jealousy ?” maliciously. 
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“Yowve said enough, Alice Aldine,” 
cried Caro, wrathfully, fairly writhing be- 
neath the lash of her tormentor’s sarcasm. 
“You prove your friendly spirit, I’m sure. 
Of all spiteful creatures, you cap the 
climax.” 

““Y was only teasing you, sweetheart,”’ 
said provoking Alice, with a sudden change 
of tactics. ‘‘Here are some caramels, 
heney,—‘ sweets to the sweet,’ you know. 
Let us kiss and be friends.” 

Caro helped herself to the caramels—a 


favorite confection with schoolgirls—re-. 


marking: ’ 

‘Keep your silliness for those who ap- 
preciate it.’ 

““T thought Pd ‘brought Iny pigs to the 
right market,’ demurely. 

’ “What vulgar expeneslons you use, Miss 
Aldine!” 

Thanks! I suit my conversation to the 
company Pmin. If you wont condemn as 
vulgar. an illustration used .in Scripture, I 
don’t care to cast pearls before swine.” 

“Your casket contains no. such jewels; 
the pearls area myth. But,a truce! I'm 

tired of quarreling — let’s bury the 
hatchet.” : 

Caro concluded she was getting as good 
as she gave. She liked indulging a sarcas- 
tic tongue, but found, with ae Pee 
could play at that game. 

Secretly, these two girls disliked anil 
distrusted each other. Open feuds were of 


daily occurrence between them, yet. the 
breach was always healed. Mischief drew: 


them together by some irresistible impulse ; 
., oF, having plotted some most, audacious 


; schemes, and holding each the other’s se- 


_crets, they feared enmity. Alice laughingly 
. declared that they were united in the 
bonds of iniquity, and certainly their much- 
enduring teachers could have echoed the 
sentiment. . 
 Alice’s reputation as the wildest girl in 
the school was fully established ere Caro 
entered it. Daring, reckless, mischief- 
loving, she was forever treading on the 
verge of a precipice. 
plausibility and facility for getting out of 
“scrapes, together with her father’s wealth 
‘and high position, saved her from open ex- 
* pulsion, 
Alice was the terror of teachers—she, 
who could keep a class in uproar, yet ap- 


pear innocent, while they, feeling sure ‘of 


her guilty complicity, would find themselves 


Nothing but her. 


unable to prove conclusions at which they 
had arrived by a species of inspiration. 

Before Caro appeared on the sceues there 
was but little malice in Alice’s mischief, 
She would not willfully have done any one 
a serious injury, only she loved to tease 
and torment, like the little gad-tly she 
really was. 

Then came Caro—a dangerous wasp 
whose sting had poison in it—and found in 
inischievous Alice a ready tool. They gray- 
itated toward each other by a natural law; 
they were boon companions and room- 
mates in no time, on the principle that 
“ birds of a feather will flock together.” 

There was a long pause in the conversa- 
tion, during which they stealthily watched 
each other, awaiting, as it were, a resump- 
tion of hostilities on the part of the ene- 
my, while apparently engaged in the harm- 
less occupation of eating caramels and 
looking out of the window. 

Caro was the first to take up the thread 
of conversation; she began artfully: 

‘Don’t you think Miss Carew was mean, 
Al, to spy us out the cther night? It 
wasn't her week as ‘officer,’ and Misa Par- 
ker had already passed us by. Miss Carew 
must have peeked through the keyhole, 
seen us at our nocturnal feast—a ghoulish 
party—and immediately reported us. I say 
she exceeded her duty and played the sneak 
—the little Puss Pry?’ 

. “Any of the teachers would have report- 
ed us had they discovered us,” replied 
Alice, blunily. 

‘No such thing, goosie—that’s all you 
know about it!’ Didn’t Miss Parker know 


. of it, although she passed down the hall 


and took no notice? assure you ske was 
entirely cognizant of our doings; she hint- 
ed me as mod the next'morning. [ve 
presénted the Parker many a gift; T take 
her as duenna to many a concert and lec- 
ture—always finding her politely oblivious 
tomy escapades; I’ve been with her to 
houses where, but for me, she could not 
have obtained the entree to have saved her 
soul; in short,’ Miss Parker knows on 


“which side her bread is buttered.”” 


‘““Why, then, haven’t you tried the same 
thing on the Carew ? 

ae ‘have, ”? admitted Caro, with a shrug. 
“She mew the little game, grew violently 
virtuous, and: drew back into her shell; re- 
fused the ‘sop, and, #8 you know, came 
down upon us like a thief in the nicht.” 
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“* How you muddle your metaphors, Cara 
mia. Ah! mon enfant ; mais c etait drole,” 
cried Alice, bursting into langhter at some 
comical recollections. “There was Min 
with a monstrous pickle in her hand, you 
cramming down sweeiméats with all your 
might, ready to put out the lights at the 
first alarm; I just spearing a sardine, and 
all the girls looking so grotesque, ready to 
cut and run on the shortest possible notice. 
The baskets and dishes crowded under the 
bed, the remnants of the feast spread ott 
on the coverlet, the candles sputtering, 
when Carew opened the door, and stood 
like an accusing fate on the threshold. The 
funniest thing about it was her face. She 
Jooked more scared thananyof us. Jaime 
beaucoup les grotesques!” 

“TY see nothing so laughable about it. 


Carew got us in a nice scrape, quite oblivi- | 


‘ous of the possibility that she might be 
getting herself into hot water at the same 
time.” 

“You've but little sense of the humor- 
ous, my child. Is this all you have ageing 

_-Miss Carew ?? 

‘No, for when I met her and gave hera 
piece of my mind—” 

“* How she must have valued sach a gift 
from such a source! It must quite have 


set her up in an intellectnal'way.” =. - —- 


“*T told her what the girls of our set 
thought of her,’ continued Caro, ignoring 
the interruption. ‘She -muttered some- 
thing about her sense of dity, choked up, 
and couldn’t speak, the little hypocrite!’ 

“Bah! I hate hypocrisy!..I-abhor ery- 
babies?’ cried. Alice, ee coming 
over to the enemy. 


Secretly delighted at her aunddaia Oppo- . 


nent’s change of base, Caro proceeded to 
take advantage of it. 

“¢ Will you help me to pay heroff, Alice 2 

“ Yes, if you’re not in for somarhing too 
outrageous.’” 

“Not at all, ma chere. It’s eiiyx prac- 
tical joke, a piece of fun. If Miss Carew 
will nibble at the ‘bait we'll prepare for 
her, she will make a fine April fool, or, a3 
our French friends express it, ‘un poisson 


@arril” We'll have a splendid laugh at, 


her expense.” 

“** Let him laugh who Wins,’ quoted 
Alice, doubtfully. : 

“Don’t croak. We'll hold all the trumps 
and play the winning game” —— 

“Are you so sure of that? Well, proceed 


to unfold your nefarious schemes, you 
child of darkness, and I’ll decide.” 
“Seriously, then, haven’t you ever no- 
ticed that Miss Carew has been in love 
with the doctor ever since her sickness of 
ayearago? Her eyes light up if she hears 
his name—her sentimental blue eyes, how 
I detest them?’ : 
“So unlike your own flashing black 
orbs,’ murmured Alice, in a stage aside. 
‘Tf he chances to meet her and to speak 
to her with ordinary civility, her face 
flushes up, and she looks abominably hap- 
py—the simpleton! Haven’t you noticed 
it, ee 
‘Not having the prescience of love, I 
cannot say that Pve been so observing. I 
will take your word for it, however. Pro- 
ceed !? 
“I wish to punish nee for her mawkish 
sentimentality—her silly presumption.” - 
'“Take'care you don’t get your own fin- 
gers burnt. You're in a fair way to- get 
your heart broken, if you possess such an 
article; it’s a clear case. of. 'jealousy-= 
though what you see in the wpaad! aman. 
old enough to be your father—’ 
“ You're entirely mistaken; Alice Alline. 
I care nothing for Doctor: aa gaa 
old Dachelor??- 
‘*The grapes hang too high, cara, mia, so. 
Fm not surprised that you call.them. ‘sour, 


‘You can’t pull the wool over my eyes; ma 


chere. I’ve listened patiently to your edi- 
fying ravings too often for that. You- 


‘thought the doctor’s age ail, that- romance 


demanded till you found: that he was: too, 
old a bird to be,caught by your chaff, But, 
to drop these side issues.and return.to the, 
subject in hand—you mean to play a prac-. 
tical joke on Miss Carew?’ 

“Yes, and to hit the stately doctor, a sly. 
Tap at the same time. He cares nota snap 
of his finger for Miss Carew; he has set his 
mark much higher. He may marry. some 
day, but his wife will be a beauty, rich, 


- Stylish, and’ of good family. My io is. 


proud and ambitious.” 

“You speak learnedly on the subject; 
50 much wisdom is the result of much cog- 
itation, no doubt. Rather than to take the 
trouble to reason on such an abstruse sub- 
ject, I prefer to accept your conclusions.’’ 

“Tl favor you with a few more of them, 
then. Miss Carew is fool enough to believe 
anything. It will make no.difference that 
the doctor has often passed her with his: 
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eyes looking off into space; that he hasn’t 
spoken to hera dozen times in the year; 
that he’s only half conscious of her exist- 
ence. She will nibble at the bait just as 
eagerly, and chase an ignis fatuus as if it 
were a reality. This handsome Doctor 
Stanley—‘ the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form’—shall propose to our hum- 
drum little schoolmarm, and she shall ac- 
cept him.” 

“‘ What are you driving at, Caro Arnold ?”” 

***Follow me with your very good atten- 
tion,’ as that poor wretch, our much-en- 
during French professor says, ‘and I will 
fhlighten your understandings.’ To-mor- 
row Biss Carew will receive a proposal 
through the penny-post. You shall see 
how she'll come blushing and simpering to 
supper. Ye gods and little fishes! save me 
from jumping up and crying ont *O you 
April fool?" 

“Who is to write this pretlous proposal 

“You and I, See, here is peneil and 
paper; we can do the composition part 
now.” 

Alice shrugged her shoulders. 

“«The burnt child dreads the fire,’ ”? re- 
marked she, sententiously. “I'll have 
nothing to do with it.”’ 

“Yes, you will, stupid. It’s too good a 
joke to lose.” 

“But not a healthy joke to be discovered 
in. 2 

““Thrne for ye, O’Larry! Who talks of 
being discovered? We will compose the 
letter, my cousin Jack—whose handwriting 
no one here knows—will copy it on this 
paper I bought on purpose. See, it boasts 
the doctor’s initial! Miss Carew has never 
seen Doctor Stanley’s handwriting, ’m 
perfectly certain. Jack is alone at Judge 
Ward’s office this’ very afternoon: We'll 
stop there, have our letter copied and 
mailed, and be back here before tea-time.”’ 

“Agreed !’? cried Alice, and began. to 
laugh in enjoyment of the anticipated fun. 
She and Caro bent their heads together, 


and had soon scribbled off an epistle much‘ 


to their own approval. 

Caro’s cousin, John Graham, was a 
rather wild, but not bad-hearted young 
fellow. He was visiting at Judge Ward’s, 
and: had on several occasions been present 
at the seminary “receptions,” where he 
had taken quite a fancy to Caro’s friend 
Alice, having struck, in her love of fun, a 
sympathetic vein, and we all know thata 


“ fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 

The girls found Jack in the office. He 
was engaged in pouring out his manly soul 
in a poem headed—“To Alice.” He 
blushed guiltily as they entered, hid this 
telltale sheet of paper under whole quires 
of foolseap, and turned to face his fair in— 
terviewers. 

Caro did most of the talking. 

‘We've come to ask a favor, Jack,” she 
began, insinuatingly. 

sf Where you command I obey,’’ was the 
courtly response of this gallant young soul.. 

He paid close attention while Caro un-- 
folded their schemes, endeavoring to put 
as smooth a face as possible on the dubious 
plot. 

Jack proceeded to review the matter, in-- 
terspersing a running fire of commentaries. 
of his own, something in this fashion: . 

“You say she’s an old maid? Gork- 
s¢reW ¢titls, false teeth, sour temper, and 
all that sort of thing, no doubt. Well, 

‘old age is honorable, old maids are abom- 
inable.”’ Her name is Anne? How mon- 
strous ugly! Yet, ‘what’s inaname?’ I 
don’t believe any other would make. her 
sweeter. 

“She tries to get’ your eaux away, did 
you say? ‘Angels and ministers of grace 
defend us? I hops she wont try for mel 
Well, ‘discretion is the- better part of 
valor; I'd turn and run away, that I might. 
live to fight another day. 

“She is jealous of you pretty young 
creatures? Ido not know that I can blame 
her for that; it speaks well. for her taste 
and judgment,” with an admiring glance 
at Alice. ; 

‘She is always getting you into scrapes ? 
You require no assistance in that direc- - 
tion, cousin mine, having a great talent for 
that sort of thing, only equalled by your 
facility in creeping outof them. I believe 
I speak advisedly. 

“She fancies gentlemen in love with 
her; tries to attract their notice; is forever 
getting laughed at for her pains? ‘All is 
vanity, saith the Preacher.’ 

“Now that the evidence against her is 
all in, now that I have summed up her in- 
iquities—have I my bearings correct ?’ 

‘*Tolerably. so,’? laughed Caro, for she 
thought Cousin Jack the soul of wit. 

“Phe case is very strongly put,’ said 
Alice, with a curious expression of mingled 
amusement and perplexity. 
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‘‘After all, isn’t the poor little woman to 
be pitied?’ demanded Jack, lifting his 
hand from the initialled paper Caro had 
placed before him, and waving his pen ar- 
gumentatively. ‘You say it’s only a joke, 
Caro, and I suppose I must obey your be- 
hests. After all, as our learned Dons and 
Big-wigs would put it, I don’t assume the 
moral responsibility. Your sins be on 
your own head, my child; Pm almost 
bowed down beneath the weight of my 
own. Here goes!” 

The letter was finished, sealed and ad- 
dressed. Mr. John Graham Iocked the 
office door, took his hat, and asked the 
pleasure of escorting his fair visitors to 
their “ prison gates.” As they passed the 
post-office, they deposited the letter in the 
box. Such being the overture to their pre- 
cious piece of malicious mischief, the girls 
were justified in expecting lively music to 
follow in the camp. 


IL 


ANNE CaREw was twenty-five. To her 
life often seemed a mere grindmill, for hers 
passed in a large.school where the machir- 
ery was ever in motion, and where she 
must keep on revolving in the never-ceasing 
monotonous round. er a 

The human machine had notcrushed out, 
all the poetry of Anne’s nature. Some- 
times she found herself indulging dreams 
of sweet possibilities, or was conscious of 
an inward glow as her soul expanded over. 
some high sentiment or tender thought, 
not found in-her actual contact with the 
human hearts about her, but drawn from 
books, where she could hold sweet and 
lofty converse with souls as delicate and ap- 
preciative as her own. 

An: orphan, without a near relative in 
the world, Anne’s lines had not fallen in 
pleasant places. 

Never having tasted. the sweetness of 
life, she was only vaguely conscious of loss 
and incompleteness, scarcely realizing that 
it had extended to her no prizes, nor wo- 
manhood received its crown. , 

Some one has said that what the eyes 
have not seen the heart does not rue, and 
traly Anne’s heart, with its dull pain, en- 
dured no such pangs as might fall with 
crushing weight on a heart once filled to 
repletion, suddenly robbed of all joy, the 
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emptiness rendered more striking by mock- 
ing memory and cruel contrast: 

Anne had taught school since she wag 
sixteen—for two years as a pupil-teacher 
earning her own tuition, for the remainder 
of the time as a poorly-paid, hard-worked 
teacher. The years had dragged heavily 
by, bearing on their leaden wings her first: 
fresh youth and a host of glorious possi- 
bilities. ‘ 

Anne Carew regarded the schoolgirls 
with something akin to terror—they seemed 
to be so flippant, arrogant, self-satisfied 
and conceited. In this case appearances 
were not deceitfal. : 

Perhaps they regarded their instructors 
as an inferior order of creation, or, having 
but a small development of reverence, had 
none to spare for people who earned their 
own living. At any rate; they displayed 
but a modicum of respect toward teachéra - 
who did not affect the latest fashions ia * 
dress, and receive invitations out from pes * 
ple of standing—gauging their merits by | 
their popularity. - aa : 

Timid, silent Anne Carew had but stualt 
means or. time to spend on 01 Mr adorning, a 
and was totally unacquainted with and ig- 
nored by the gratidees of the village. | 

With strangers she was reserved to a 
fault; no one cared to speculate’ on ‘the 
richly-stored mind, the rarely-gifted heart, = 
nor perhaps dreamed that she possessed 
them by a patent royal of nature.~ : 

Her heart’ was singularly fresh and un- * 


tried. She had indulged no flirtation, had“ ° 


had so few fancies. She had never played 
at the fashionable game of love-making, * 
nor fed a morbid thirst for excitement _ 
from stores of mock sentiment and pseudo — 
feeling. : ; ai 
Yet Anne had her hero, and away down” 
in the depths of her heart she acknowl 
edged it. ae 
It came about in this wise: she had gone 
on in the roand of duties, having her alter- 
nate week as “ officer,” when she accom- 
panied the girls in their daily walk, pre- 
sided over study hours, inspected rooms, " 
made sure that all lights were out at the 
last weary ringing of the bells, and report- 
ed all cases of insubordination—fidding the 
office no sinecure—in addition to her regu- 


lar dntiés a3 a teacher. © : 

In company with a few other homeless 
ones, among teachers and scholars, Anné™ 
had spent her’ vacations at the seminary. 
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They had congregated in adjacent rooms, 
and wiled away the hours in sewing, read- 
ing, studying and talking. 

When the girls came back, and the great 
machine was once more in full motion, 
Anne wondered why she felt so little rest- 
ed, so totally unrefreshed. The long vaca- 
tion, with its satiety of leisure, had proved 
more utterly wearisome and dissatisfying 
than the hardest work-a-day-time. 

Perhaps Satan, with his proverbial facil- 
ity for taking advantage of one’s idle mo- 
iments, had found her out, and mocked her 
with suggestions of fresh fields, laughing 
skies, cool shady trees, light breezes ca- 
reering over faint purple hills, running 
brooks, free-leaping waterfalls, and all 
sweet visious of a sylvan bliss, to her unat- 
tainable—awakening in her the rare spirit 
of rebellious discontent with her lot. 

She fell back into the routine, then, al- 
most eagerly. She seemed utterly uncon- 
scious that nerves were not of iron, nor 
muscles of steel, until she received vivid 
reminders. 

A gull throbbing pain. in her head came 
to be her. insepagable companion, so ever- 
present , that she forgot to notice it; a 
strange ringing sound in ler ears, varied 
only by a buzz that made the girls’ ‘yoices 


sound distant and faint, her bete noir that | 


might find her out during any of the reci- 
tations. She lost’ appetite, and forgot to 
eat; her nights were sleepless, and her 
downy. pillows might have been filled with 
ihoras from the way in which she tossed 
and moaned. 


There came a crisis. She was one day | 


listening painfully to a recitation, when 
the dizzy feeling came over her. Strangely- 
colored lights flashed ‘before her eyes in 
dazzling scintillation; the hum of voices 
sank into the faintest echoes of sounds; the 
solid ground seemed whirling beneath her 
feet. Endeavoring to grasp at something 


tangible for. support, she threw up her | 


urms, uttered a little startled scream, and 
fell in a helpless heap to the floor. It 
was a. deathlike swoon, the prelude toa 
terrible sickness. 

There were days of sharp pain, varied by 
nights of fevered restlessness, long seasons 
of unconsciousness, and then utter prostra- 
tion. Slight was Anne’s hold on life, and 
it seemed daily slipping from her feeble 
grasp. 


The doctor was indefatigable.in his care 


and kindness. Was it her fancy, or did 
he regard her with a tender pity? She 
could hardly recall a voice so soothing, a 
glance so sympathetic, a touch so gentle as 
his when he beat up her pillows, put ice 
to her burning lips, or performed other 
kindly offices in licu of the nurse—a coarse 
servant woman, knowing nothing of sick- 
ness, and unfitted to the charge. 

Once she awoke to hear Doctor Stanley’s 
voice in indignant appeal to the principal: 

“T cannot answer for her life if this goes 
on. There is sucha tramping of feet, such 
a din of pianos, such a ringing of bells—all 
agony to these tortured nerves—that the 
patient cannot rest. Yl risk her life once 
for all, and send her to the hospital, if my 
orders cannot be oleyed.” 

“We'll do our best, doctor,” replied the 
principal’s suave voice. “Her sickness is 
most distressing and inconvenient, forina 
great institution like this things must pro- 
gress; still, we'll do our best—we’ll keep 
as quiet as possible.” 

The doctor muttered something in which 
the words “inhuman,” “ better kill her at 
once and done with it,” were distinctly 
audible; and Anne, chancing ‘to open her 
weary eyes, caught a glimpse of the doc- 
tor’s face, so fierce and ‘stern that she shut 
them ‘again, thinking vaguély that she was 
glad it wasn’t with her he was so angry, 
and that she wouldn’t like to receive from 
him that look of mingied indignation and 
contempt. 

Anne recovered. Once more the blood 
flowed through her veins in calm and reg- 
ular motion, and strength ‘returned by de- 
grees. Fora long time she looked more 
spirit than human: the delicate: ‘tracery of 
blue veins too discernible on their temples, 
the eyes supernaturally large- in "the" ‘pale 
shrunken face. 

The doctor watched her progréss with 
eager absorbing interest; he had brought 
her, as it were, from the gates of death. 
He had many thoughts for his little patient 
in that great pandemonium of a‘school, 
with its myriad noises and distractions, and 
found himself marvelling that she had re- 
covered at all. 

Anne Carew knew that she owed her life 
to her physician, aud a debt of gratitude. 
During her tedious convalescence fragrant 
flowers from the doctor’s conservatory 
stood ever on her stand, whispering hope 
and joy, and reminding her that spring 
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‘was abroad in the land. Delicious jellies 
—limpid and golden, or burning throughout 
their translucent depths with ruby glow; 
snowy blanc-mange, creamy custards, sylla~ 
bubs whipped to a white froth, appetizing 
broths, daily tempted the capricious and 
dainty palate. They were never supplied 
from the school menage! 

As there was magic in their effects, I 
opine that they weze concocted at the doc- 
tor’s, after fairy recipes, for the mere sight 
of them would bring a new brightness to 
Anne’s eyes—till they would grow humid 
throughout their luminous depths—and a 
flush to her cheek, that would make her 
really beautiful. 

Is it a wonder that she came to love the 
doctor, who was making the desert of ber 
life to blossom as the rose—whose presence 
was as a ray of genial sunshine ii in her sick 
room?” 

The hungry heart was filled; to him, her 
only friend, she gave the store of her love, 
not one iota of which had been spent or 


squandered. ‘Into this love, so delicate. 


and tender, Caro Arnold had penetrated 
with her rnde gaze. Anne Carew’s love- 
dream—an ethereal thing; having as yet 
searcely taken Shape even in her own 
thonglits—was _Enown to this scoffing and 
merciless schoolgirl, to whom refinement 
of sentiment was a myth, and dreams, such 
as Anne’s, beyond her keenest ken.’ 
Doctor ‘Stanley was little Jess than the 
village idol. A remarkably handsome man 
of high cultire, assured position, extensive 
travel and great wealth, he had ‘chosen’-to 
settle down in the’home of “his: ancéstors to 
the practice of his loved profession when 
some thirty five’ years of - ‘age. For five 
years he had ‘held his position as prime au- 


tocrat in the Pitilessly exclusive Seoeraey 


of village magnates. : 


‘Three generations of Stanleys had lived : 


and died in the old family mansion, which, 
with its substantial air of solid elegance, 
its quiet park, old trees and sweeping lawn, 
was able to hold its own, without a rival,. 
as the finest place for many miles around. 
Doctor Stanley had felt deeply interested 
in Anne Carew. There was everything in 
her lonely loveless life to touch his chival- 
rous nature. Then, too, Anne had a wist- 
ful face and an appealing manner, of which 
she wa3 totaily unconscious, but which 
won on the doctor strangely, while hez re- 
fined and intellectual style of beauty 


pleased his fastidious taste to its finest 
fibre. 

In her delirium she had raved much of 
childhood days and her mother’s love, and 
Doctor Stanley had longed to take the 
lonely friendless girl and so surround her 
life with happiness that all its stops might 
be filled with musical breath, and her steps 
wend evermore along melodious ways. 

He would like to see her eyes brighten, 
the color come to the fair face, the form 
erect itself to new graces of careless ease 
and freedom—to watch in her the transmu- 
tation which might be wrought by love. 

But could he work the charm? He 
doubted both himself and her. She might 
mistake gratitude for love; rest for joy. 
Then, too, was she necessary to his happi- 
ness? He-had lived his forty years before 
he had known Anne contentedly enough. 
So much of *happiness--had come to him as 
usually falls to the lot of man. If he had 
tasted no thrilling joys, he had suffered no 
bitter griefs; if he had reaped no harvest 
of love, he had undergone no devastation 
of bereavement; by all the laws of compen- 
sation, he had had enough. The doctor 
was coldly: philosophical, and of an equate 
imous temperament. 

If'it was love he felt, it was not ardent 


‘enough to melt that fine hoarfrost which 


surrounded and guarded:.the inner flame 
which ‘no ‘doubt .existed. in the doctor’s 
heart. ‘ 

He almost, fovgut that he ids ever in- 
dulged a dream—sweet ‘enough for a: pasto- 
ral idyl—where he had shrined Anne Ca- 
rew as the potent spirit; or, if, he remem- 
bered, the recollection but’ brought the 
smile,-half wistful, half amused, with 
which he could afford to regard a harmless 
fancy, a passing whimaicality. : 

I know not. -how it would bave ended 
had. not Fate interposed, taken’ up the 
threads of their lives, united them bya 
knot—perhaps the one renowned in song 
and romance, the true-loyers’ knot—and 
wound them off in a fashion of her own. 

‘They had. both, ceased questioning her. 
They did not beat prison bars imploring 
happiness; they no longer asked for it; so 
what more natural than that it should 
come tothem? If you desire happiness, 
cease to expect it, and when you have 
learned to do without it, it will come a 
wooing you, 

The first of April, a day destined to be s 
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momentous one to Miss Carew, dawned 
clear and bright. It proved unusually try- 
ing. There was an amount of practical 
joking and reckless fun sadly subversive to 
discipline, and which rendered the keeping 
of order extremely difficult. The recita- 
tions were failures. These girls, who could 
discuss any subject, gay, sad or serious; 
who never hesitated to air an opinion on 
the most momentous questions; who re- 
garded their own ideas as the very acme of 
wisdom; who were infinitely puffed up in 
their own conceits, when it came to les- 
sons, were painfully blank, and to all ques- 
tions pertaining thereunto were as dumb 
oracles. 

Miss Carew oweaee conscience.as well 
as brains. She could not le¢ these girls go 
away empty—of the intellectual feast they 
must perforce receive a few crumbs. So 
she undertook the herculean task of sup- 
plying by explanations the knowledge they 
had neglected to acquire by application— 


to drive ideas into stupid ‘heads with the. 


little golden hammer of patience. Hard 
work it was and thankless; no wonder she 
deft it with throbbing head and aching 
heart. 

She went from the achoolroom amidst 
the snickers of the girls, unconscious of the. 
fact that a long paper fringe hung pendant 


from her dress, and that her back was- 


adorned by a huge white cross—a correct 
ecample of one young lady’s wit and good- 
breeding, placed there in lieu-of the exam- 
ple of another sort, through the mazes of 
which she was unable ‘to scatter her wits 
on the blackboard. 


Anne felt a keen sense-of relief whens 


she found herself alone in her room, with 
liberty to shut herself in and the world out, 
it being her week of comparative leisure. . 

Untiring in her industry, she sat by her 
window and sewed. The thimblé flashed 
its golden light, the shining needle. darted 
in and out, the hand flew in swift and reg- 
ular motion. Once the drooped head was 
raised as the girls with Miss Parker started 
for the daily walk; but not till daylight 
began to fade did she put away her dainty 
work, and stand in the gathering twilight 
with clasped hands, enjoying a delicious 
indolence. 

In the midst of a pleasant reverie there 
came a light rap at her door, Opening it, 
with her usual pleasant smile, she received 
from a little girl a letter. 
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“For you, Miss Carew. One of the girls 
said you’d never received a letter before in 
the memory of man, and I asked leave to 
bring it up.” 

“ Thank you,” said she, coolly, and shut 
the door on incipient curiosity. 

She held the letter in her hand wonder-_ 
ing who could have written to her. She 
liked its appearance—the white sensible- 
sized envelop; her name in such clear bold 
characters, and the initalS in azure and 
gold. The sight of that brought the color 
to her face and set the heart to throbbing. 

“How foolish Iam,” she thought, and 
proceeded to open it, cutting the edge care- 
fully that she might not destroy the appear- 
ance of the envelop. 

Miss Carew could afford to toy and dally 
with a letter, and to con it at her leisure. 

Letters were to her like angels’ visite in 
their rarity. 

“ April Ist 18— 

“Dear Miss CAREW,— ; 

She went no further until she had turned 
the letter and read the signature— _ 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ PHILIP Srawuer.” 


The room seemed to reel—niow that hap- 
piness was 50 near she feared the alien 
thing. i 

The letter was’ tender; concise, manly: 7 
In a few well-chosen words he had stated 
his love for her, his need of her, and asked ©. 
her to be his wife. Anne’s heart acknowl . 
edged the subtle charm. < 

It was a long time ere she could compose’ | 
herself to the writing of the reply he had’ 
requested. With a sense of ineffable joy 
she bent over her paper, and lingered ten- 
derly over the words: 

“Dram Docron STaANLEY,—’ 
then she paused and hesitated, but onee 
again started, her hands seemed to fly. © ~ 

The letter was finished, sealed, addressed, 
and in the box belonging to. the school. 
Anne heard the porter when he lighted the 
lamps in the haltand took from the box 
the budget of letters to go to the post-office. 
Then she felt her destiny to be decided. 

Wishing to-be alone with her happiness 
she did not go down to supper, 30 Caro and. . 
Alice, on the qui-vive of expectancy, had 
not the pleasure of studying her. emotion 
in silent triumph and mockery.- Anne 
Carew hugged her shadow for substance. 

On the following morning Doctor Stanley 
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came in to breakfast after a longride in the 
open air. 

“A budget of letters, Ji ohn,” he remarked 
to his attendant. 

“Yes sir; six.” 

“Silent visitors—I hope pleasant ones, if 
they are to breakfast with me.”’ 

The doctor proceeded to peruse them, 
acting as commentator. 

“Letter from the editor of the H—— 
Medical Magazine—he likes my last article. 
Humph! I believe it was sensible,” solilo- 
quized he, a little vain-gloriously. 

“My late office-boy has entirely recov- 
ered and desires to return—suppose I must 
make room for him somehow, although he’s 
a most superfluous article. Two tickets 
for the lecture at M——~ this evening, for— 
‘Doctor Stanley and Lady?!—Ahem! A 
good five mile drive; but avery one will be 
there. . Perhaps P'd be tempted could I find 
the lady. Here’s Gregory wants a hundred 
dollars again, and will pay within a month. 
The day after never, more likely! Why 
doesn’t he pay back something of what he’s 
owing. me now before he borrows more ?”’ 
growled the doctor. “Poor wretch, Pll let 
him have it, and just charge the debt to 
heayen—no doubt Pll get my pay, interest 
and.all, some day, though not in the pocket- 
able coin of this world, my prophetic. soul 
assures me. A bill from those exorbitant 
upholsterers? DPvehalfamind not to be so 
imposed upon. Heigho! What's this?— 
Letter from a iady. Who writes on paper 
violet-scented and signs herself 2—Good 
heavens }—‘ yours sincerely, Anne Carew.’ ” 

The doctor's face fairly grew pale. Here 
was.Miss Carew writing to him, accepting 
2 proposal of marriage she supposed him to 
have made to her. Without extraordinary 
quickness of apprehension he could per- 
ceive that some one had played a merciless 
hoax on Miss Carew. Who was this masked. 
enewy, that could make such cruel and das- 
tardly thrusts at a poor unprotected girl ? 

And then what to do? It put himina 
pleasant position certainly. 

Could he go to Anne Carew and tell her 
that she had been deceived ? 

Coald he inform her that he had never 
acknowledged love for her, nor asked her 
love in return ? 

Stay jl~did she say she loved him? 

Yes, there it was in black and white. 
Could he thrust her gift back to put her to 
unatterable rout and confusion? Poor 


little heart, had it not endured enough of 
pain without this unmerited humiliation? 

The doctor paced the room for an hour— 
the lines in his forehead, the gleam of his 
eye, betraying perplexity and indignation. 

Gradually the anxious look wore off and 
he actually smiled. From the chaos of his: 
thoughts he had deduced a plan—ié should 
be as if he had really sent her the proposal. 

The mental process by which the doctor 
artived at this conclusion was somewhat. 
peculiar. Grief, anger, righteous indigna- 
tion, pity, all mingled together, and with 
them one sweet thought—this quiet gentle 
girl loved him. It was the open sesame to 
his heart—the Ithuriel spear before whose 
touch stood revealed a truth. 

He acknowledged, with a thrill of joy, 
that he loved her with a real and a perfect 
love. 

The doctor had no idea of telling Anne, 
just yet, that the loye-letter was a hoax, for 
he felt sure of his power t¢ make or mar 
her happiness, and could reconcile this 
kindly deception to his conscience. 

That afternoon he walked over to the 
seminary and asked to see Miss Carew— 
escaping, by little less than a miracle, the | 
lynx-eyed and prying schoolgirls. He was 
admitted to the principal’s private parlor. 

Anne soon came to him, such a look of 
radiant happiness on her face that the doc- 
tor was conquered by the mute eloquence 
of that first glance. 

The head with its crowning glory of dark 
hair was resting on his shoulder, the tiny 
hand—so frail to battle with the world, he’ 
thought as he held it—lay contentedly in 
his firm grasp. 

“Speech is silver, silence is golden,” says 
the proverb; but Anne, woman-like, must 
needs ask questions. 

“How could you love me??? she de- 
manded. 

“ How could I help it?” was the counter-_ 
question which caressed her ear and rang 
its sweet echoes away down in her heart. 

She looked up into his eyes—soul win- 
dows from which beamed out a noble spirit 
~—and read there a world of feeling which 
put to flight all doubts and fears and left 
her more than satisfied. 

“You might have won some one much 
more beantiful, much better and worthier, 
much younger; but, O, not one who could 
have loved you more—there I defy a rival ?? 

The doctor laughed. 
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“Why, Anne,” he said, softening her 
name to its sweet diminutive, “are you 
fishing for compliments? Heaven knows 
you are pretty enough in myeyes. And 
good ?—~Bless me, child, I wish I'd come 
out with a soul as white through the fiery 
ordeal of life! 

“Might have won some one younger?— 
No, I thank you,—you’re quite young 
enough. I only feared that my forty years 
might appall you, and that you’d think me 
an elderly man.” 

“Why,” said Anne with a queer little 
jaugh, “‘some of the girls here call me an 
old maid.” 

The doctor’s amusement was unaffected. 
To him Anne’s fresh face. seemed very 
youthful; and her twenty-five years were 
not formidable in the eyes of the grave man 
of forty. 

So Anne’s summer came a little late but 
none the Jess beautiful, __ 

The doctor drove Anne over in his ieee 
to attend the lecture at M——. Mr. John 
Graham came ina carriage for Caro and 
Alice, duly chaperoned by, Miss Parker, in 
the pleasant role of propriety. Almost the 
first persons Caro’s eyes espied on entering 
the hall were Doctor Stanley and Miss 
Carew— Actually looking as happy asa 
pair of fools, the ridiculous turtle-doves!? 
she exclaimed, passionately, enraged be- 
yond endurance at the result of her ma- 
noeuvres, 

“¢Q, what a tangled wob we weave 
When firet we practise to deceive, ” 
quoted Alice. 

“Smile, Caro,” suggested Jack, “that 
scowlis not becoming. Don’t open your 
mouth just yet, for I fear toads and lizards 
would spring out to the consternation of 
this polite audience.” . 

“You and Alice are rendering our party 
sufficiently conspicuous by your ridiculous 
laughing,” retorted Caro. 

“Well, all I've got to say is that the 
whole thing was mighty mean,’ said Jack. 
**T'm glad no hearts are broken, and ‘all’s 
well that ends well! That pretty girl an 
ugly old maid! Pshaw! Caro, you must 
be blind as a bat.” 

“T think the denouement quite perfect,” 
laughed Alice. “I wouldn't have it 
changed for worlds. My lady will find her- 
self in clover and never be foolish enough 
to quarrel with her good fortune. Mrs. 
Doctor Stanley will do us credit, and for 





my part, I dare say I shall be proud of hay- 
ing had a hand in the making of her.”’ 

Caro was too disgusted for words. She 
bit her lip and felt with deep chagrin, that 
the cap-and-bells she had so kindly award- 
ed Miss Carew had fallen back on her own 
head in the rebound, and in bitterness of 
spirit she admitted the excellent fit. 

There is little more to tell. The doctor 
contrived to see the letter and acknowl- 
edged to himself that his officious proxy 
had put the matter very well—he could not 
much have bettered it himself. It would 
go hard with him, he thought, if when 
Anne had been his wife a week he could 
not tell her all the truth without wounding 
her sensitive pride, or leading her to mis- 
take his deep love for pity. 

Undoubtedly he succeeded, for when they | 
returned to their home, after a short wed- 
ding trip, it way a radiant little face which 
appeared at his side. The schoolgirls re- 
marked that they had always thought Miss 


Carew pretty, and that rich dress certainly 


brought out her style wonderfully. 

As for Mrs. Doctor Stanley, Ibelieve that 
bright little lady had no difficulty in gness- 
ing the source from which that precious 
April letter emanated, and that lier solution 
of the matter came tolerably near the facts. ° 

Both Jack and Alice, in after years, re- 
pented of the evil of their: ways. Their - 
routual fancy deepened into a sincere’ re liking 
and ended in inatrimony. 

* Further into the rature: ‘this pee will noe 


‘penetrate. ° 


And Miss Caro—I fancy Thear some cuir 
ous réader ask—did he ever marry ? 


misses 5) 2, pes 
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WHAT YOU WOULD HAVE DONE. 


' BY ELLA EUDORA RICE. >) ye 


We were poor. Not the bitter grinding 
poverty, but poor enough to freshen up old 
dresses and retrim last year’s bonnets, 
without the most remote hope of a summer 
at Saratoga or a winter at Washington. 

For years mamma, sister Ett and your 
humble servant had lived at the Elms. The 
house was a quaint old-fashioned one, with 
plenty of cool spacious rooms, shaded by 
long rows of stately elms. “I think one 
might go far and then fail to find as pretty 
a parlor as ours, The carpet was deep 
mossy-green, delicately shaded with clus- 
ters of white wood-violets and tufts of 
feathery ferns peeping daintily out. The 
walls were white, with a faint pink flush, a 
few. engravings and crayon sketches, and 
one glowing painting that cast its own bril- 
Liant dash of brightness over the whole 
room. Back of the parlor was the library 


and sitting-room combined. . The floor was 
of dark stained wood, the windows wide 
and deep, opening onto the rose-twined 
veranda. In one corner stood the old cot- 
tage piano, quaintly-carved and yellow- 
keyed, but sweet-toned for all of that; op- 
posite was the antique bookcase, well filled 
with the choice volumes that had been 
dear papa’s delight. 

For ten years we had lived at the Elms 
happy and contented; now I was going to 
be married. I gazed at the circle of dead 
gold set with three flashing diamonds half 
in wonder, half in delight. Diamonds! 
Even so. Six months ago my prospect of 
becoming queen of England was about 
equal to the prospect of my wearing dia- 
mounds, It had all come about—my en- 
gagement, I mean—by attending a party at 
the Hon. Mrs. Mordont’s. The Hon. Mrs. 
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Mordont was a very grand woman; her 
parties, when she condescended to give 
one, were magnificent affairs. Of course 
it -wonld not do to offend “my lady” by 
not accepting her kind invitation, still less 
to appear unsuitably dressed. Unfortu- 
nately, we had no chests of rare yellow 
laces and exquisite old silks to bring for- 
ward on thisi amipertanboccasion, story-book 
fashion. 


Ett had been blessed in some remote - 


period with a lovely blue silk; we turned, 
brushed, and cut it low in the neck (I 
never saw a prettier neck than Ett’s, so 
white, with cunning little dimples in the 
plump shoulders), and covered it with fairy 
puffs of white tulle. It was completely 
modernized. I don’t believe even one im- 


agined that lovely evening dress to be, at: 


least, ten years old. 

“Now, girlie,” said mamma, flushed and 
pleased with our marvellous success, 
“what will you wear?’ 

“My white muslin; nothing else, is 
there? And as an original finish. you can 
tack on a card labelled ‘sweet simplicity.’ ”? 

In spite of my sarcasm the dress looked 
fresh and cool, with its tiny fluted refiles, 
and the neck trimmed’ with rich ald lace. 

“My lady” sent her carriage. We went 
in state. Mrs. Mordont had several friends 
ap from the city, and to my unsophisti- 


cated eyes the ladies seemed to be all trains. 


and shoulders. 

At Mrs. Mordont’s I first met Bar Eaton, 
just through college, handsome as Adonis 
when Venus proved him. The acquaint- 
ance was followed rapidly up, and I was 
soon in that land of Beulah called court- 
ship. 

Three months passed, and one evening 
Bar slipped the flashing diamonds on my 
plump forefinger, and I promised to become 
his wife in thefall. “That is,’ had said, 
half laughing, ‘if I don’t find some one I 
like better.” And Bur had clasped my 
hands tighily, telling me never to come 
back to him “my vows Foreoh my faith 
forswore.” 

I did not stop to analyze my heart, bat 
thought it.rather delightful to have an 
agreeable young gentleman completely at 
my service. And last, but not least, we 
were going to Europe~Enrope, that land 
of my dreams! The last of May we-re- 
ceived a letter from my Auut Sherwood, 

‘desiring one of us to come and spend a 
morth with her. 


I 
- “It must be: you;’ and mamma placed 
her plump hand on my dark braids, “My 
girlie must get back her roses before she 
leaves the old home nest for the flight over 
the water.” - a0 

So it was decided that I should spend a 
Month way up among the granite hills.. 
One morning I found myself on. board:the 
express train eastward bound. . Directly in 
front of me sat a fat red-faced woman, try- 
ing to quiet astruggling baby. I never saw 
such contortions, or heard such horrible 
howls and unearthly screams as.that baby 
uttered. I tried to read, but gave up in 
despair, and resigned myself to my fate. 
After an eight bours’ ride the conductor: 
screamed “Earlton”’ in an. angry voice, as 
if such a little out-of-the-way place was 2 
personal affront. 

As [had not stated on what day I should 
arrive, there was no one at the station to 
meet me. I took a seat in the rambling 
*bus, and ten minutes after was deposited 
in front of a brown house. . 

I walked slowly up the clear gravel walk, 
and concluded aunt must be fond of flow- 
ers. Why, it was flowers, flowers, flowers! 
Wherever a rose could climb, wherever.a 
flowering shrub could grow, there it was. 
I knocked several times, but no one an-. 
swered my summons. In some of the up- 
per regions I could hear 2 bell ringing 
ferociously. I-.opened the hall door, and 
walked up the staircase in the direction of 
that frantic beli. Everything was old and 
dingy, the upper hall had no earpet, and 
the wall paper looked as if it had been on 
since the year one. 

“Who is theré?” asked a faint voice. 

I pushed open a half-closed door. _ 

“My dear aunt?’ I exclaimed, as, with, 
outstretched hands, I walked hastily up to 
a plump figure reposing in an Invalid’s 
chair. 

“Don’t! You annoy me.” I felt as if I 
had been suddenly dipped in cold water. 
“YT presume you are my sister's daughter 
Rosamond? Pray remove your hat and. be 
seated.” 

I thought her rather cool, but concluded 
to make the best of it, so I sat down and 
surveyed the room. 

Yon crushed brilliant summer blossoms. 
in the mosslike carpet. A great bay win-~ 
dow was filled with beautiful: flowering 
plants. It did not seem possible that this. 
luxurious room could belong to the house. 
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On a little round table at my aunt’s side 
stood a fragile bubble-like glass, and a 
slender-necked bottle filled with golden 
wine, that sparkled and glowed like im- 
prisoned sunshine, a basket of delicions 
fruit, and some fragrant flowers. 
suddenly opened her eyes, 

‘I presame you cau make herb tea, and 
attend to the sick?” 

‘*T-will do my best. How long have you 
been il?” . 

“Hilt Why, for years! Some chronic 
disease; never expect to get well?’ And 
aunt looked as if she rather enjoyed the 
situation. “I should think,” reproach- 
fully, “‘ you could have visited me before.’ 

I respectfully hinted that our Jetters had 
not been answered. 

“Robert wished to write, but I would 
not allow it; wanted to write myself. 
Dreadful bore—letter-writing !” 

There was a slow step on the stairs. © 

“The doctor?’ whispered my aunt, sud- 
denly becoming limp, gasping, and opening 
her mouth. 

I grasped the fan, fully confident aunt 
was ging into a fit. ; 

“How are we to-day, eh?” And-the 
white-headed doctor eyed’ aunt in an odd 
manner. 

“Poorly, poorly?’ sighed aunt. 

“Your niece, madam?’ nodding: his 
head toward me. 

“Yes. J am glad she is here; Robert 
has been go negligent f?. 

The doctor looked savage. 

“You have one ef the best sons God ever 
made!’ he exclaimed, testily, ‘Young 
lady, just step down to the parlor with me.” 

I followed him down to the shabby little 
parlor. 

“Well, young lady, what do you think 
of your aunt?” 

I sagely replied I was not prepared to say. 

“ Well, lam; she is jast about as fauch 
sick asacat’sfoot!? 

“* Gooduess!? I exclaimed, in my aston- 
ishment. 

“vs the truth.” And he went to mop- 
ping his face with a huge handkerchief. 
“She had ali the. doctura in creation— 
taken barrels of patent medicine! ALi un- 
der the heavens she needs is fresh air and 
‘exercise! Got one of the best sons that 
ever the Lord made—should think she 
would torment the life out-of him. Most 
dreadful woman { ever saw!” 


My aunt 


I sat and stared in helpless astonishment, 

“Do you know anything 2” he suddenly 
inquired. ~ 

I glared. He had evidently taken me 
for an idiot. 

“TY guess you do.” And_he grinned ina 
very amiable manner. “ Thought I'd bet- 
ter tell you, so you would know how to 
take your aunt’s nonsense... She-has got 
an awful temper—terrible! But you mast 
stay just as long as you can—do lots of 
good, if you are strong and will use com- 
mon sense. Son always shabby good-tem- 
pered; cakes after his father. Every child 
in the town loves him, every man and wo- 
man respects the pastor. It’s too bad, too 
bad! I'd do anything I could forthe poor 
boy.” And the doctor sighed and stared 
at me helplessly. 

Just then the bell rang frantically. I 
darted up stairs, the doctor trudged off. 

“What did make you so long? I want, 
you to go down immediately and prepare 
mc some poached eggs, cream toast, choco- 
late, and I think I could eat a bit of cold 
chicken; there is one cooked some- 
where.”? 

I started down the stairs, and met a gen- 
tleman coming up. . He looked at me ecuri- 
ously, and doffed his hat with a ses 

‘© good-evening.”” 

“* Why, Robert, is it posite you are so 
forgetful?” J exclaimed, laughing. 

“Can this be the little curly-headed 
Rosamond I saw ten years ago?” looking 
at me flushed and eager. 

‘* OF course it is, you foolish boy!’ And 
I laughed, blushed, and tried to choke 
down the lump in my throat, as 1 looked at 
his tired eyes and the odd little wrinkles 
interlacing his forehead, and the thread- 
bare clothes. 

‘“* Why, you have not been to your room !” 
looking at my dusty ‘travelling-dress. 
“Come, let me show you the way.” 

** Not—not just now, if you please; Lam 
going-to make aunt some cream toast and 
chocolate.” 

His face flushed. 

“Do you go to your room immediately P? 


_ And with a playful show of authority he 


led me to the door. 

I brushed my hair, bathed my grimy face 
and hands, donned a cool dress, and de- 
scended to the. kitchen. 

‘*Why, Robert, do the fairies help you?? 
I exclaimed, glaucing admiringly at the 
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' delicately browned toast, delicious poached 
eggs and fragrant chocolate. 

“Of course they do?? And he langhed 
and reddened. 

Thad just finished tay chocolate when I 
was summoned up to my aunt’s room. 

“J wish you to make me some herb tea, 
a mustard plaster, and I think I had better 
have 4 poultice for my. left lnng, and a hot 
footbath.”” 

I started meekly down the stairs, 

“Rosamond,” aunt called, “bring up 
that ‘cure for. all human ills,’ the cod- 
liver oil box of pills, and the powders and 
—and— Well, perhaps that will do this 
time.” 


“ Perhaps that would dof’? I wondered : 


what on earth my aunt was made of, and 
felt thankful that she was only my dear 
mamma’s half sister. 

‘Presently. Robert and I went up laden 
with cups, bottles, plasters, poultices, and 
goodness only knows what. The herb tea 
was too cold, the footbath too hot, the 
poultice too thick, the plaster too thin, the 
pills bitter, and the “cure for all haman 
ills” nasty—it- “eartainly: looked’ nasty 
enough. 

All trials and tribulations must end some- 
time, and at last aunt was deposited safe 
in bed, much to my delight. 

I never could. have endured the next 
month without Robert. ‘I was up stairs, 
and down stairs, and in my lady’s cham- 
ber.” O, the horrible messes that I stewed 
up under my aunt's directions! Attheend 
of the month I excelled in making-herb 
tea and plasters. The parlor rejoiced in a 
pretty. new carpet, cool white curtains, and 
a few pictures. Robert had lost the old 
tired look, and the ugly little wrinkles 
were fast disappearing. The last evening 
of my visit, the doctor came- sure ap 
with his praucing bays. . 

“Young lady, march and get your hat! 
You and Robert are going for.a drive.” 

I meekly obeyed, and Robert and I were 
soon rolling over the smooth country road, 
past cool farmhouses and through fragrant 

‘Janes. Robert was unusually silent, and I 
lightly shook the ribbons. 

* Gently, gently, Rosamond f°’ essiaoen 
Robert. 

But it was too late; the. high-mettled 
bays plunged madly down the rocky bill, 


and upset the light buggy. For the first . 


‘time in my life I fainted. When. 1 re- 


- turned to consciousness L was; tightly 


clasped in Robert’s arms, 

“Robert Sherwood, are ‘you crazy?” I 
exclaimed. . 

*T couldn’t help it, you looked. 80. white 
and still! And I lave sau) 0 my. dar- 
ling !? 

oe Let me go—let me gol’ Don't you 
aes that I am engaged to me martied Pe 

“© Rosamond Y? 

“Tam. This is my ting 7? - holditg it up 
rebukefully. : 

“Forgive me, Rosamond: I aia ‘not think 
of-such .a thing. You will not Me angry 
with me?’ wishfully. - 

‘No, you foolish boy?” 2 

We went’ silently home in the ‘pimple 
twilight. 

The next morning I went back to B—. 
LT found mamma and Ett deep in-the charin- 
ing mystery of my -wedding trousseau. 
Nothing. satistied. me;: I ‘teally:‘think 1 
missed: ray. daily pilgrimage up*and down 
stairs. , 

One evening Ett had been reading 
“ Owen Meredith,” in her sweet low voice, 
and { sat dreaming over'the words: 


“" My thinking of ber, or the music's strain, 
Or something which never will be expressed, 
Has brought her back from the grave again, 
With the jasmine in ber breast. :: x 
She is not dead, and she isnot wed! | - 
But she loves me now, and sha loved.me then 5. 
And the very fret words that her sweet lips said, 
My heart grew youthml again. ~~ 
Bat O, the smeil of that jasmine flower! — 
And v, that magic! and O, whe way 
That voice rang out from the doojon tower, 
* Non ti seordar di me! 
‘Non tt seordar a mer 


A boy came hastily up the walk ae a 

brown envelop in bis hand.-~ 
“Despatch; ma’am?? And he gave it to 

mamma. - 

O, the merciless brevity of that tele- 
gram! 

“RB. Sherwood died this morning. ‘F- 
neral three o'clock Thursday. iad 


The room : ‘seemed. to dance, - I would 
not—I must not faint With dry lips I 
whispered, ‘‘ He is dead, he is dead—deadP’ 

I stared at the horrible dowers on mamma’s 
fan: there never was, never would be, such 
impossible rozes,. :The lamp.danced, and 
all the ugly—ugly-little carved. griffins on 
the piano sang or seemed to sing-the words - 
Ett had read but a moment before. - 
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“And I think in the lives of most women and 
men, 
There is a moment when ali would run smooth 
and even, 
If the dead could only fiod out when 
To come back and be forgiven.” 


“Ett,” I could hear mamma say, “ you 
and I must go to-morrow morming. ‘“ Poor 
Ruby; bow she will miss him!” 

They go—they go to my dead darling! 
“Never! a thousand times never! 

“T must go, mamma. I shall know just 
what todo, Aunt Ruby will want me.” 

Mamma demurred at first, but presently 
concluded I should go, and alone. 

That night I sent Bur Eaton back his 
diamonds. I could never marry him, I 
felt. The next evening I alighted at Earl- 


ton; the train had been delayed, and I - 


walked swiftly through the purple dusk to 
Aunt Ruby’s home. 
i went up the walk into the little hall. 


The parlor door was open, and Z could see 


a bowed fignre sitting at the window. 

“Aunt! O, Aunt Ruby!’ I gasped. 

The figure started up, tall—so tall! Was 
it, could it be? The next moment I had 
both arms clasped around Robert’s neck. 

0, I thought you were dead—dead!’ 


sobbing and clinging to him. 


**Rosamond, my darling, what do you 
mean?’ clasping me close, so close to his 
warm beating heart. ~ 

‘*That--that horrible—horrible tele- 

m?? 

“Yea, I sent that horrible telegram, 


‘young lady,” chuckled the doctor’s voice 


in the doorway. 
you.”” 

Poor Aunt Ruby was dead; she had rap- 
tured a blood-vessel the morning before. 

Two days after the funeral Robert ac- 
companied me home, and in the golden 
October I was married, and the sun never 
looked on a happier bride. 


“Thought it would bring 
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WILD-CAT JIM: 
—08,— 
How my Grandmother suppressed an Insurrection. 


BY M. QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


I sHALL not attempt to deny the fact 
that my grandmother, Prudence Hascall, 
“* wore the breeches” over my grandfather, 
who answered to the name of Josiah. He 
Was short, fieshy, good-natured, lazy, and 
could only be aroused by some sensational 
event. My grandmother, on the contrary, 
Was tall, spare, always scolding, active, 
and had the ambition of a politician. 

Twenty years ago, when almost every 
New England family had a turn of “ West- 
ern fever,’? she looked across the dinner- 
table at Josiah one day, and commanded: 

“ Josiah, sell the farm, and we will re- 
move to Iowa.” 

Just what grandfather said in reply 1 do 
not know, but in two weeks he had sold 
the farm, dispose! of his personal property, 
shaken hands all around, and man and 
wife were on their way West. ; 

“Josiah, buy this house and four acres 
of ground,” commanded Pradence, as the 
couple halted at the county seat of a new 
county in the northern part of the State. 


Again Ido not know what grandfather 


replied, but he made the purchase. Grand- 
mother intended, ultimately, to command 


grandfather to purchase a farm, but she 


saw a speculation in buying this property, 
and beside, knew that nothing would be 
lost in waiting to look around a little. 

“ Josiah, take the nomination for sher- 
iff,” commanded Prudence, when a delega- 
tion waited upon grandfather one day, 2 
few months after his arrival, and informed 
him that he had been selected as their 
party candidate for the office named. 

Now, my grandfather was just the wrong 
Man to make a good sheriff, especially -in. 
that wild district, the home of. horse- 
thieves, counterfeiters, highwaymen and 


murderers, and he knew his failings. But,” 


when Prudence commanded, it was Jo- 
siah’s duty to obey, and a week afterwards 
he had been duly elected county sheriff. 
There-was some dignity attached to the 
position, the salary was fair, the jailor had 
his rent and fuel gratis, and the duties 


were not so laborious as farm work. My 
grandmother had thought these things all 
over, and had planned just how everything 
should be carried out. She knew that her 
husband was too good-natured to prosecute 
a thief, too lazy to catch one, and so, one 
day, after moving into new quarters, she 
coolly remarked: 

“Josiah, appoint John Granger your 
first deputy, and also make him assistant 
jailor.” 

Two hours after the appointment had 
been made, and the deputy was in posses- 
sion of his office. Granger was almost a 
giant in height and weight, was as brave as 
a lion, had been deputy under, the previous 
administration, and had the name of being 
the best thief-catcher in the county. My. 
grandmother knew that grandfather could 
only hold the position in name, for reasons 
before given, and she had wisely selected 
Granger, who was 2 single man, and could, 
therefore, become an inmate of the family. 

The jail was about the only stone build- 
ing in the county, and it was a good one. 
The Board of Supervisors had felt the 
need of some strong place in which to con~ 
fine the desperate characters hovering 
around Palmyra, and had accordingly been 
liberal with the county funds. It wasa 
two-story structure, with a wing for the 
jailor’s family, the second story for females 
and boys, and thirteen stout cells on the 
ground floor. These cells were all ina 
row, with a ten foot corridor in front. An 
iron door led out into a large hall, which 
was also a reception-room. Stairs led from 
this hall to the second story, there was an, 
office at one end, a waste-room at the 
other, and then a small hall Jed into. the 
wing. The door of this little hall was very 
heavy and stout, and was always kept 
locked. All the water, provisions, and so 
forth, were brought in from the wing 
through this door. Taken altogether, the 
jail was a strong one, and grandmother 
and Granger had their own way about 
conducting it. 
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The building held two or three prisoners 
only when my grandfather took possession, 
but about a month after that event, eleven 
of the ground cells were occupied by as 
desperate a set of men as ever looked 
through the grates. Three were there on 
charge of murder, four for highway rob- 
bery, and the other four were professional 
horse-thieves. All were waiting for the 
session of court, which would result in 
their being sent to a stronger prison. 

One day, while grandfather was wonder- 
ing who the twelfth man would be, he 
camein. What his real name was no one 
knew. He was known all over the State as 
“ Wild-Cat Jim,” and was the most daring, 
reckless, hardened criminal that ever en- 
tered the State, which is giving him a big 
puff. He was suspected of half a dozen 
mourders, he had beeu in prison for high- 
way robbery, he confessed to having stolen 
upwards of thirty horses, and there was a 
county and State reward on his head when 
arrested. He was brought in by four men, 
and they had him roped and chained until 


there was no chance for him to move a- 


limb. They carried him in from the wagon, 
laid him down in the corridor, and after 
untying him, forced him into a cell at the 
muzzle of a revolver, 

“There’a Wild-Cat Jim!’ was shouted 
by half a dozen men as they heard the 
sound of his voice; and Jim laughed loud 
and long. 

Hal ha! ha?!’ he roared, slapping his 
leg as if well pleased. ‘I'll stay and take 
two or three meals with you, rest up a bit, 
and then I'll walk out of your confounded 
shanty!” 

He really meant what he said, but John 
Granger had contrary ideas ‘on the subject 
of his walking out. He knew the man, 
realized what a desperate villain he was, 
and proposed to keep an eye on him. 

The next day after Wild-Cat Jim came 
in, I arrived at the jail, to pay my relatives 


avisit. My parents were living in a town — 


about a dozen miles away, and I had per- 
mission to remam as long as might suit 
me. Iwas then about nine years old, and 
did not know, and could not be made to 
fully understand the character of the pris- 
oners in the cells. While I was allowed 
full liberty to roam about the building 
alone, even to going down to the main hall, 
I was cautioned by both grandmother and 
Granger not to hold any conversation with 


3 


the prisoners, much legs to pass any article 
to them through the grated door. 

It was Granger’s habit to allow the pris- 
ouers the freedom of their corridor during 
the day, the men walking up and down 
reading novels, playing cards, and passing 
the time as they liked best. There was 
but one small window in the corridor, the 
walls were very massive, the door firm, 
and there was no danger. Wild-Cat Jim 
was not allowed to leave his cell at first, 
Granger knowing that he would attempt to — 
take some adyantage of the favor. But, 
after a week had passed away without sign 
that the villain had a hope of leaving the 
place, his appeals were listened to by my 
grandfather, who persuaded Granger into 
throwing open the cell door. 

** fe may not be so bad as people make’ 
out,” remarked Josiah, who always pitied 
where others condemned. “And if. he is 
as desperate a devil as you say he is, Ido 
uot see how he can do any mischief.” 

Therefore, Jim’s cell door was unlocked, 
and he was allowed to mingle with the 
rest. As grandfather said nothing in oppo- 
sition, Granger insisted that the villain 
should continue to wear his shackles, 
which were of course something of a safe~ 
guard against his eseaping. He seemed to 
have no care whether the shackles were on 
or off, having assumed the role of a peni- 
tent, declaring his intention to reform. 

“ Look out for that man, John Granger f” 
cautioned my grandmother, as she iooked 
through -the door and caught a glance 
from the desperado. 

The man had been-in jail about ten days, 
aud his conduct so far had -heen all that 
could be desired. Granger believed that 
he was plotting mischief; grandfather 
thought bim a much-abused man, ané- 
grandmother gave no opinion. One Mon- 
day morning it became necessary for 
Granger to make a day’s journey into an- 
other county, and this would leave no one 
but my two relatives as a guard. My 
grandfather was cautioned to look out, as 
the prisoners-might attempt an insurrec- 
tion and an escapade; and, for a wonder, 
he gave the warning attention. He had 
two revolvers and two rifles in the jail, and 
he loaded them ali. One of the revolvers. 
he put into his pocket, and the other arms 
were left in the sitting-room. 

During the forenoon it was discovered 
that the corridor door was ont of order, 
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and grandfather set to work to fix it. 
Taking a small saw, two files and a ham- 
mer, he went at the difficulty, and soon 
had the door in repair. When through, 
he placed the todls on a stool in the hall, 
and went about his work, leaving them 
there. 

Near the middle of the afternoon, hav- 
ing seen that everything was all quiet with 
the prisoners, Josiah laid down for a nap, 
telling his wife to take an occasional look 
into the hall. Left to myself, 1 wandered 
into the hall, and, boylike, began using the 
tools. The attention of the prisoners was 
soun attracted, and a voice called me to 
the door. 

“Bub, do you want a whole pound of 
candy?” inquired Jim, smiling, and trying 
to look sweet. 

Of course I did; whoever saw a boy that 
didn’t? I had entirely forgotten the oft- 
repeated warning not to talk with the pris- 
oners, and leaned against the door, in 
hopes to see the candy. 

““Well, sonny,” continued Jim, ‘if you 
will be a good boy, you shall have all the 
candy you can carry. You see, you are 
too small a boy to have those tools, and if 
your grandfather knew of it, he would 
whip you to death. Just hand them to 
me through the door, and then ke wont 
know that you have been dulling them. 
And beside, Pl go down town to-morrow 
and get you all the candy you can eat.”” 

I hesitated for a time, but, convinced 
that my grandfather would scold, if not 
whip, and, being bribed by the candy bait, 
I passed in the tools. I yet remember how 
the prisoners crowded around Jim, shook 
hands, laughed and danced, but I did not 
then see any occasion for their demonstra- 
tions. 

“Now, bub,” said Jim, returning to the 
door, ‘ you have completely spoiled these 
tools, and your grandfather will skin you 
and hang your hide on the fence, if he 
finds itout. If he asks you where they 
“went to, tell him you don’t know.” 

Inever had had cause to fear either of 
my kind-hearted relatives, but Jim’s words 
really frightened me. He made further 
promises about the candy, and I finally 
went away to the sitting-room, determined 
to tell grandfather a lie if he asked me 
about the articles. 

But he did not ask. He went about his 
duties after his nap without once thinking 


of the tools, and so I of course did uot 
broach the subject. Granger did not re- 
turn at night, as intended, but word came 
from him that it would take another day to 
conclude his business. 

“As you will be alone all night,’ the 
note read, “‘let me warn you again to look 
out for Wild-Cat Jim. He will take this 
opportunity to make you trouble.” 

**Pooh! pooh?’ replied my grandfather, 
as he read the note; “Granger is a very 
active officer, but he is a regular old wo- 
man with his whims. I guessI shan’t have 
any trouble with Jim.” 

And the guess was as correct as his 
guesses usually were. 

The night wore away without any dis- 
turbance to create alarm. Josiah had 
taken pains to see that the locks, doors and 
bars were all right, and he slept as soundly 
asasoldier. Each man had been locked 
in his cell, and the corridor door was a 
mountain in the path of any attempted 
escape. 

“* Josiah,’? said Prudence, as we were 
seated at breakfast, “did you hear any 
noise during the night?” 

“Not so much as the sigh of a mouse,” 
replied Josiah. “It was a remarkably 
still night.’ 

“Well, Josiah,” continued my grand- 
mother, “I heard noises, and plenty of 
them. There was some deviltry going on 
among the prisoners. I beard a grating 
sound, as if they were filing off the bars.. I 
Want to go down with you and see what it 
was.” 

My grandfather made no objections, 
knowing that words could not alter the 
decision, and so after breakfast we passed 
through into the main hall. Just as Josiah 
was about to open the corridor door, there 
was a loud shouting from a female occupy- 
ing a cell up stairs, and Prudence went ap 
to learn the cause. She was hardly out of 
sight when Josiah opened the door and 
went ia. I saw him feeling about his per-. 
son, heard him say “ PshawF? but did not 
then know that he had forgotten his revol- 
ver. While I remained by the door, be 
went down to cell No. 12, unlocked the 
padlock, but left it in the staple. He then 
came along back, serving each door in the 
same way- ‘This was one of Granger's 
ideas, he letting out the occupant of cell 
No. 1, and making him let out the rest. 
Before the second man was out, the tarn- 
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key would be outside the hall door. Weill, 
Josiah pulled the padlock from the staple 
of No. 1, threw open the door, and the 
next moment was knocked clear across the 
corridor, while ail the prisoners set upa 
yelling and shouting. Had grandfather 
been armed, he would have been all right, 
as the prisoner waited to open the next 
cell before further attack. He then leaped 
upon grandfather, held him down, and the 
other man ran from cell to cell to throw off 
the padlocks. 

“Shut the door and lock it, Frank!” 
shouted Josiah, as he saw that an insur- 
rection was to occur; “and then run and 
tell grandmother.”’ 

I obeyed him, though terribly fright- 
ened, and then ‘hastened up stairs, meeting 
grandmother at the head, carrying one of 
the rifles. She had heard the struggle, and 
knew what it meant. Just as she stepped 
upon the stairs, there wasa wild yell, a 
great smash, and the corridor door was 
taken off its hinges. As afterwards ascer- 
tained, the rascals had used the tools with 
such vigor that the hinges of the door had 
been almost filed off, and any other man 
except graudfather must hare noticed the 
work. 

Well, the whole twelve came bounding 
into the hall, having secured my grand- 
father in a cell, feeling confident that they 
had only to force the front door to make 
their escape. Prudence stood on the stairs, 
in plain view of the villains, and they 
yelled again as they saw her. 

“Hold on, there?’ she shouted, bring- 
ing the rifle to her shoulder as a.sportsman 
does when about to make an off-hand shot. 
“The first man who comes 2 step nearer 
will get a bullet in his heart!’ 

Tall, fierce-looking, and armed with a 
deadly weapon, the woman must have 
seemed like a determined obstacle in the 
path of escape, for the rascals halted in an 
instant. Still keeping the gun levelled at 
the crowd, and never once looking at me, 
my grandmother whispered: 

“Frank, go down to the sitting-room, 
and bring me up that big revolver. You'll 
find it in the bottom drawer of the bureau. 
Be sure and get the big one, and run for 
your life!” 

The brave woman, while looking the 
desperadoes in the face, and expecting a 
rush every moment, had noticed that the 
percussion cap had dropped from the nip- 


ple, and she was yet cool enough to whis- 
per what she did. 

T ran with all my might, jerked open the 
drawer, laid hold of the “Colt,”? which was 
a heavy six-shooter, and in a moment was 
back again. I came just in time. The 
gang had recovered from their surprise, 
and having but little fear of the rifle (in 
the hands of a faint-away female, they 
thought), they made a rush for the stairs 
just as I handed grandmother the weapon. 
Click! click! went the hammer, there was 
a yell, a report, and the man who was one- 
third the way up stairs went rolling down, 
killed dead by a bullet through his head. 

As the smoke lifted, I caught a glimpse 
of grandmother’s face, and it frightened. 
me more than the yells and the shooting. 
Her eyes were blazing, her teeth shut hard, 
her hair down, blood oozing from her 
mouth, coming from her bitten lips, and I 
never since have seen such a sight. 

“Go back! Go back to your cells this 
moment?!’ she shouted, descending a step 
or two, and aiming the revolver at the 
head of the nearest man. 

The gang fell back, back until they were 


-half way down the hall, and then they 


stopped. Wild-Cat Jim had given the 
word, and they were going to try it again. 

““See here, old woman,” shouted Jim, 
raising his fist at her, “we'll murder you ~ 
for this! We didn’t want to hurt you, but 
now we'll roast you alive on the stove.” 

She was on the middle stair, and I at the 
head. Without moving her head or be- 
traying the least emotion in her voice, she 
whispered to me once more: 

‘“ Frank, if the men get me, do you shut 
and lock the door, run into the sitting- 
room, lock that door, and then run into 
the street and tell the men that the pris- 
oners are loose. If you don’t do this they 
will kill you?? 

The gang were shouting and shaking 
their fists, farious at being foiled by a wo- 
man, an@ then in a moment every voice 
was stilled. They were going to rash. 

“Come on, boys! Don’t spare her?’ 
shouted Wild-Cat Jim, and they rushed. 
They reached the stairs, came bounding 
up, and then there was a report, followed 
by another, and then everything was atill 
again—everything except the sickening 
bump! bump! of two dead bodies as they 
fell from step to step. : 

The smoke cleared off after a moment, 
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and I saw three bodies at the foot of the 
Stairs, and the blanched faces of the nine 
aesperadoes half way down the hall. My 
grandmother had only been acting on the 
defence as yet; she now prepared to be- 
come the attacking party. Walking slowly 
down the stairs, her eyes looking like blaz- 
ing coals, her lips covered with blood and 
foam, and the smoking revolver held ready 
for use, she stepped over the bodies, ad- 
vanced to within five feet of the nearest 
man, and said, her voice sounding like a 
sharp hiss: 

“Get back, dogs! Get back into the 
corridor! The man who stands here after 
1 have counted ten will become a corpse.” 

{L did not faint away, but I came very 
near it. Clutching the railing for support, 
I was so blind fora moment that I could 
not see the figures in the hall, but I could 
hear the clear voice of grandmother crying 
out: . 

* One—two—three—four—” 

She did not count further. The pale 
faces grew paler, the villains trembled, 
and they all rushed for the corridor at 
once. Grandmother followed them to the 
door, saw. that her husband had been 
locked up, and she commanded: 

“Each mau of you enter your cell and 
shut the door! I give you just one minute 
to obey.” 

In less than thirty seconds every prisoner 
was in his cell. Prudence then went from 
cell to cell, dropped in the padlocks, then 
opened the one which Josiah occupied, 
and he walked out. His face was as white 


4+ e: 


as the paper I write on, and he looked at 
her in such a vacant way that one would 
have thought him crazy or dreaming. But 
he was only amazed. He had heard all, 
realized all, and could not comprehend 
it. 

“ Josiah, lock these doors, and then go 
and get Coroner Martin,’? commanded 
Prudence, turning to go out. “Tell him 
also to bring Mr. Dakin the undertaker.” 

The woman then sat down in a chair, 
told her story to the astonished crowd 
which soon came in, and went through the 
whole excitement without a flinch. When 
all was over, she went to the sitting-room, 
had a fit of hysterics as a recreation, and 
in half an hour was around gettins the 
dinner ready. She had no care for the 
laudations of the public. : 

“ The Barnabys came of a fighting stock,” 
washer reply. ‘Some starved at Valley 
Forge, some fell at Bunker Hill, one fought 
under Paul Jones, and the blood hasn’t 
turned to water yet!” 

“Pooh! pooh!’ replied my grandfather, 
when badgered because he had no hand in 
the victory, “Prudence is good for any 
twelve rascals in the county when she has 
a fair chance, and I knew it!” 

Each one of the killed was shot dead, 
Wild-Cat Jim through the heart, and the 
other two in the forehead. Grandfather 
wanted to resign his position at once, but 
the wife would not listen to it, and he 
(she) was sheriff until the politicians suc- 
ceeded in doing what the dare-devil pris- 
oners could not do. 
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WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, AUTHOR OF “AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“py JOVE!? 


THE upshot of Lord Valence’s argument 
with John Bulwer is, that he writes to ac- 
cept Mr. Mildmay’s invitation to Norman 
House, and on the day appointed arrives at 
the nearest station. 

Asa matter of course, the carriage is 
sent to meet him, and as a matter of course 
also, notwithstanding Miss West-Norman’s 
jeers upon the subject, his sister-in-law in- 
sists upon going in the carriage. 

“Tdon’t know what poor dear Valence 
would think if, Arthur and J were not at 
the station. He isso used to have us about 
him, you see. You must make a little 
allowance for family affection, Everil.”? 

“O, go and meet him, by all manner of 
means!” exclaims hercousin, “ Judeed, I 
should think you very wrong not to do so. 
He might trip in getting out of the train, 

- you know (children are so careless), or he 
thay lose his ticket on bis way. Shall I 
order the carriage a quarter of an hour 
earlier, so that you may be sure to be on 
the platform before the train arrives ?” 

“Now you are laughing at poor dear 
Valence, Everil, which is very, very 
naughty of you. Well,’’—with a small 
sigh—“‘T hope you may never know what 
it is to feel nervous, and sensitive, and de- 
pendent on those who love you, for assist- 
ance in these little matters.” ; 

“Tam sure I hope I shan’t—there does 
not seem much likelihood of it at present, 
does there?—but if I should, 1 think I 
Shall keep at home altogether, and not 
make a fool of myself in public.” 

“Ab! you are too hard on him,” says 
the widow, reproachfully, as, with her 
child in her hand, she glides away on her 
mission of mercy, 

Lord Valence, as he steps briskly on the 
platform of the Hereford railway station, 
does not look as though he much needed 
the sacrifice made by Mrs. West on his ac- 
count. The journey, as Bulwer prognosti- 
cated, has shaken him up. His separation 
from the home in which he nurses his mys- 
terious fancies, added to the change of 


scene, and perhaps a faint though unac- 
knowledged anticipation of what lies be- 
fore him, has made him look brighter and 


‘more youthful than he has done for some 


time past; and as the widow sees him giv- 
ing directions about his luggage, and fee- 
ing the various attendants who surround 
him, she becomes quite alarmed and puz- 
zled by the change. 

“Why, Agatha! you here ?—this is kind 
of you,” he says, as he catches sight of 
her; ‘‘and Arthur, too. Why, whata man 
he’s growing! But Iam sorry that you 
should have taken this trouble on my 
account.” 

“OQ Valence! as if it could ‘be any trou- 
ble,” she purrs into his ear; “and did you 
think it possible I could let you arrive here 
without any one to welcome you? And 
Arthur was so anxious to see his dear 
uncle again.’ 

“Was he? That’s a good boy!” says 
Valence, rather indifferently; “but here 
is the carriage, so let me put you in.” 

“Tam so much afraid you will regret 
having taken this step,” continues Mrs. 
West, as they drive off together; “it was 
cruelty to ask you to leave home unneces- 
sarily, when they know you are so averse 
to anything like mixed society.” 

“Batis it unnecessary? Mildmay seems 
to wish to consult me about the property. 
I was in more than two minds abont com- 
ing, Agatha, for your Jetter was certainly 
not encouraging; but Bulwer persuaded 
me to do s0.”” 

“Mr. Bulwer is aiways anxiéus to pro- 
mote your welfare,” replies the widow, 
registering at the same time a vow of ven- 
geance against Bulwer for presuming to 
upset her plans; “but. he does not know 
your constitution and idiosyncrasies as I 
do. You are looking terribly ill, dear 
Yalence!? 

“Am 12” says the earl, quickly; and 
then, with an air of resignation, he adds, 
“Well, after all, it is only what is to be 
expected. Men don’t break up in a day.” 

‘It makes me so unhappy to hear you 
speak like that,” says Mrs. West, softly, as 
ghe lays her hand upon his. 
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“You have known and seen it for some 
time past?” 

“Yes,” hesitatingly; ‘but Heaven only 
knows how terrible it is to have it brought 
80 near—my dear brother,’ with a squeeze 
of the hand she holds, a sniffle, and a long 
look out of the opposite window. 

“Tt is useless to fight against the inev- 
itable,” replies Lord Valence. “There! 
Agatha, don’t be foolish, but think of 
something else. How are matters progress- 
ing at Norman House ?” 

“In what way, dear Valence ?” 

‘* With regard to myself. What is to be 
my cousin’s final decision? Has she con- 
fided nothing to you?” 

“J wouldn’t insult you by asking. How 
could she decide but to marry you? Only 
Everil is rather a curious character—very 
high-spirited and independent, you know, 
and fond of thinking she has her own way 
in everything; so that, if I may advise you, 
dear Valence, I should say—don’t be the 
first to mention the subject to her. It’s 
sare to come right on the twenty-seventh.” 

“You speak as though it were a matter 
of moment to me, though you know I 
have no personal feeling concerned in it. 
The only reason that would make me mar- 
ry this girl, Agatha, is that her property 
may be secured to her. What interest 
should I have in marriage, or anything be- 
longing to this world ?” 

(“Ah! dear Valence, you will break my 
heart,” says the widow, in mental brack- 
ets.) 

“«__ but of one thing I am determined. 
I will not permit her to accept my hand 
without first knowing what she has to ex- 
pect.?? 

“You will tell her of—of—” falters Mrs. 
West. 

“J shall tell er as much as it concerns 
her to know—that J shall not live to worry 
her long.” 

His companion became quite agitated. 

“QO Valence! ‘pray take my advice, and 
do not mention this probability to Everil— 
at all events until after the twenty-seventh. 
You don’t know ber—what an upright 
courageous nature she has—and how such 
an avowal would make her shrink from the 
idea of a marriage entered into from purely 
mercenary motives. She would sacrifice 
her fortune—everything—sooner than: be 
suspected of such a frand. Be generous, 
and do not make this poor girl rain her 


prospects for the sake of a chimeric honor; 
for it cannot alter cireumstances, Valence, 
and it would ruin poor dear Everil.”? 

“You like Everil, then, Agatha »? 

“T pity her for being forced to decide so 
momentous a question. Promise me, dear 
Valence, that you will not make her task. 
harder by your intended confession.” 

“TI cannot promise anything, Agatha, 
except to be guided by circumstances. My 
cousin is, T presume, heart-whole ?? 

“0 perfectly! With such strict gnardi- 
ans as Mr. Mildmay and Miss Strong, how 
should it be otherwise? Not but what 
Everil has plenty of friends and admirers, 
but they, I am assured, count for nothing. 
You will have her all to yourself, 
Valence.” . 

“For a little while, perhaps! But here 
we are at Norman House. I can promise 
you one thing, Agatha, that I will take 
some days to consider before I do speak.” 

He helps her and the child from the car- 
riage, and they pass into the hall together, 
As little Arthur runs on in front, Mrs. 
West lingers for a moment to lay her hand ° 
upon Lord Valence’s arm. 

“Have you seen her again?” she de- 
mands, in a low mysterious whisper, with 
her large eyes fixed upon the young man’s 
countenance. He changed color imme- 
diately. 

sé No fh * 

“No? Is that notrather strange? Did 
you call her?” 

“IT did not! If you remember, I was 
told last time that I should not see her 
whilst we were separated. Your influence 
is stronger than mine, Agatha.” 

“Only when we are together, Valence, 
Away from youl am weak as water—ex- 
cepting where she is concerned.” 

“She has communicated with you, 
then?” 

“Only to the effect that you must not 
expect to see her until you return to Castle 
Valence, She does not like your visit here. 
She prognosticatés evil to you.” 

“ From my marriage ?”? 

“Tam afraid so—yet, remember, she is 
not infallible.” 

“But she sees what neither you nor I 
cando. She prognosticates evil for me, 
and she is never wrong. What you tell me 
makes me long to return to Castle Valence’ 
at once. Well, whatever it is, it cannot 
last, Agatha. I must not speak to you of 
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this.now, or here—Everil will be expecting 
us, But as soon as convenient I will tell 
you all,” . 

Here they are interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Mildmay, who is waiting to 
welcome the earl to Norman House, and to 
apologize for the temporary absence of his 
ward, who has just gone up stairs to change 
her dress for dinner. 

“Which reminds.me that I must leave 
Lord Valence in your hands and follow 
suit,” says the widow, sweetly; “I hope 
you will persuade him not to fatigue lim- 
self further by changing his dress to-night, 
Mr, Mildmay. I think you and I may ven- 
ture to say that dear Everil wiil excuse 
him. And in his state of beaith, ease and 
comfort are the first things to be con- 
sidered,’”” 

“Yam sure, if his lordship would pre- 
fer—” commences Mr. Mildmay. 

But his lordship evidently does not pre- 
fer; on the contrary, he has flushed in 
rather a suspicious manner under Mrs. 
West’s exordium, and answers it almost 
irritably: 

“Thanks, Agatha; but I am not yet in 
extremis, and would almost rather be so 
than sit down to dinner in a shooting- 
coat.” 

“QO you men! you men!” she says, play- 
fully, as she winds her way up the stair- 
case; “you are the very worst patients in 
the world. Well, I hope you wont suffer 
for it, dear Valence; but if you do, don’t 
blame me, that’s all?’ And witha parting 
look of warning and sympathy she gains 
the upper corridor, and stands before the 
door of Miss West-Norman’s room. Her 
demand for admittance is answered in the 
affirmative, and in another moment she 
has glided in. 

Qn the bed is spread out a magnificent 
combination of pale blue moire and point 
lage; and on a couch by the window, with 
a volume in her hand, is extended the 
form of the heiress; but there appears to 
be no immediate preparation for making 
the pale blue moire and the heiress one. 

“My dearest Everil! has not the first 
gong sounded for dinner?” 

“T believe so. What then?” 

“You will be late, surcly—and dear 
Valence ought to have some nourishment 
as soon as possible. He is looking so ill, 
Everil. It will go to your heart to see 
him.” ; 


‘*In that case, perhaps I had better avoid 
the sight.” 

“How can you speak so lightly? Butt 
am sure you do not feel so. Whata lovely 
dress!—you are going to wear it in honor 
of his arrival? O, I must thank you for 
the attention! I know Valence will appre- 
ciate it. And you have chosen the color 
that becomes you best, too, you sly puss |”? 

“T never chose it at all! My maid put 
out whatever she thought would be the 
most appropriate to the oceasion. And as 
for wishing to do Lord Valence honor—? 
indignantly. 

“Now, Everil! don’t be prudish. We 
poor women are all sadly vain, and like 
our futurs to think the very best of us. 
And, after all, my child, you know” (ina 
soothing tone) ‘it will come to that.” 

Miss West-Norman jumps off the couch 
with a vehemence that sends her book rat- _ 
tling on to the floor. 

‘* How many more times am I to tell you, 
Agatha, that, as far as Lam concerned, it 
wiil never come to anything? Good heay- 
ens!—am Ia child, or an idiot, that the 
expression of my firmest resolution is to 
go for nothing? What do you take me 
for?” 2 

“T take you fer a very charming and 
impetuous yuung woman, darling, who 
would like to have her own way in this as 
in everything, but who will find it hard 
work to fight against her guardian's en- 
treaties, her father’s last wishes, and~” 

“And what 2”? 

“ Her own fear of ridicule.” 

“That shows how little you know me, 
Agatha,” replies the heiress, determinedly. 

“TI have no fear of anything except— 
except—” 

“Except what?? demands the widow, 
in her turn. 

“Making those who love, distrust me,’ 
replies the girl, in a lower voice. “But 
come, there is no time to discuss these 
matters now. Here is my maid. Parsons, 
give me the dress [ wore last night.” 

“The old black one, miss?—but I have 
prepared your new blue for you.’ 

“Give me the dress I wore last night— 
my order is plain enough.” 

“But, my dear Everil, it is the most un- 
becoming costume I ever saw you in. 
Black does not suit your complexion. 
Miss Strong and I were both remarking 
how pale it made you look.” 
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“T heard you; but, as you perceive, your 
remarks had not much effect. I intend to 
wear the dress again.’ 

“Well, this is incredible! A freak on 
your part, I conclude; but a most myste- 
rious one.”? 

“You hold the key, Agatha—you should 
not have goaded me on to it. But perhaps 
it will be as well to drop the subject. If 
you do not begin your own toilet, Lord 
Valence’s necessary nourishment will be 
still further delayed.” 

“*¥ou are quite incorrigible,” says Mrs. 
West, before she disappears. 

* * * * * * * 

Lord Valence, meanwhile, is dressing 
himself with alacrity. There isa freshness 
and excitement in the change, even from 
one country place to another, that is com- 
municating itself to his nervous and sensi- 
tive organization; and were it not for the 
unpleasant remembrance evoked by Mrs. 
West’s allusion, he would feel almost hap- 
Py; for youth and life are-strong within 
him, and do fierce battle with bis mental 
weakness. 

“My time is short,” he thinks, while 
dressing; “‘but is that any reason why I 
should not make the best of it? I believe 
Bulwer is right. The charge of a high- 
spirited and affectionate girl may help to 
raise me from a state of depression which 
is becoming almost normal. And though 
what is preordained cannot be averted, it 
may tend to make the passage easier. I 
have heard of doctors giving champagne to 
dying men, in order to make them keep up 
to the last. This child may prove cham- 
pagne tome. Let meat all events hope so 
—until I prove the contrary.” 

He descends to the drawing-room, to find 
assembled there Mrs. West, Miss Strong, 
Mr. Mildmay and Captain Staunton; only 
Everil is wanting to complete their num- 
ber. They are to be a very small party on 
this first night of the earl’s arrival. 

“Lord Valence@-Captain Staunton,” 
says Mr. Mildmay, as master of the cere- 
monies. ‘tI believe you have beard,’ he 
adds, pointedly, to the younger man, “of 
his lordship's expected and very welcome 
presence amongst us?’ 

“T have had that honor,’ is the reply; 
“I beg to congratulate bis lordship.” 

“On what?” says the other, cheerfully, 
“asafe arrival, a splendid day, or a sharp 
appetite? I think the change of air must 


have effected: good already, for something 
tells me very plainly that the clock is fast 
or the dinner late.” 

«It is a change for which J fear You will 
have to pay a heavy penalty, dear Valence,” 
murmurs Mrs. West. ‘Ido so dread the 
effects of anything Jike excitement on his 
health,” she continues in a loud whisper 
to Miss Strong. “In his condition it might 
be fatal.” 

“You surprise me! His lordship appears 
to be in excellent health.” 

“Ab! to you. You have not watched 
him as Lhave done. But let us forget it 
whilst we may. Is not dear Everil rather 
late this evening, Mr. Mildmay?” 

‘Rather! I should say very,” replies the 
rector, as he consults his watch. ‘It’s too 
bad of her to keep us waiting in this way.” 

“Don’t be hard on her! There is more 
excuse to-night, you know. A Jittle extra 
attention to her toilet, perhaps, in order to 
do honor to Valence’s arrival; or a little 
difficulty in pleasing herself. We were 
young once, remember, Mr. Mildmay.” 

But at this moment the door is thrown 
open, and the heiress, looking as pale as 
death, except where two patches of indig- 
nant red burn upon her cheeks, and attired 
in an unbecoming black dress, without an 
ornament or ribbon to relieve it, enters the 
toom. Lord Valence goes forward to re- 
ceive her. Her greeting is cold, formal 
and restrained. 

‘* How do you do, Valence®”’ she says, 
uneasily, and turns immediately to Mr. 
Mildmay. ‘*They had better serve tbe 
dinner, guardy. It is past time.’ 

“Tt is much past time, my dear. We 
thought you were never coming.” 

‘* I suppose I must ery ‘ peccavi;? but my 
book interested me, and I forgot all about 
it.” 

“You can hardly have forgotten that 
your cousin was expected to-day,’’ says the 
rector, gravely. 

Bat at this juncture dinner is announced, 
and covers the awkwardness of the allusion. 

“Will you take in Agatha, guardy? 
and Captain Staunton, Miss Strong. Sol— 
that will do?’ as she places her own hand 
in the most indifferent manner on the arm 
of the earl. 

“Jt seems so strange to see you playing 
hostess,’ he says, as they pass through 
the hall. 

“Indeed! It is no new role to me.” 
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“That only proves how Jong.it must be 


since we met. You were quite in leading- 
strings when I saw you last.’? 

“I have no recollection of the occa- 
sion.” 

“* I was more than three years, ago.” 

“Yes??—with her eyes wandering all 
over the room as they seat themselves at 
the table. ‘By the way, did you deliver 
my message to Lady Russell, yesterday?” 
she continues, suddenly, to Maurice Staun- 
ton, who is on her other side. 

“Of course I did, and she will be de- 
lighted to come. Itis to be next Friday, 
is it nots”? 

“Yes, at two precisely. Don’t let her 
be later. The days are still uncertain, and 
no one knows what an evening may bring 
forth.” 

‘Are you arranging a picnic?” says the 
earl, evidently anxious to join the conver- 
sation. 

“O dear no! it is only a private appoint- 
ment, What are you staring at me in that 
way for, Agatha?” 

‘* My dear, Ican’t take my eyes off you. 
What on earth made you array yourself in 
that most unbecoming of costumes? You 
look positively ghastly. Doesn’t she, Miss 
Strong ?”? 

“Miss West-Norman never looks her 
best in black,” says the duenna, primly. 

“Who says I wished to look my best? 
What on earth is there in a party like this 
to look my best for? Besides, opinions 
may differ on the subject.” 

“Ithink you look charming in black— 
as in everything,” whispers Captain 
Staunton. , 

“ [know you do,” she says, emphatically, 
“You told me the other day that black and 
scarlet was your favorite combination.” 

And as she speaks, Miss West-Norman 
takes wet sprigs of scarlet geranium from 
the glasses that ornament the dinner-table, 
and disposes them in her bosom and her 
hair. 

“Well, [think you might have finished 
dressing before you came down stairs,”’ re- 
marks the widow, reproachfully. 

‘“T was not in the mood for it. I should 
think you might know by this time, 
Agatha, that I never do anything unless I 
feel inclined.” 

“You love fresh flowers and vivid con- 
trasts,” says Lord Valence. “So. do I; 
and the scarlet geranium is one of my 


greatest favorites, You should see how it 
frows round the moat and on the. terraces 
at Castle Valence—almost wild; and in 
summer the fern beds are lit up by its 
blossoms with éne blaze of color. Is it 
not beautiful, Agatha ?”? 

““We think so, dear Valence; do we 
not??? 

“‘ Every one must think so who has an 
eye for effect. You love the country, I 
am sure, Everil ?” 

“You are quite mistaken,’ she answers, 
shortly. “1 hate itl? 

“What! when you have been brought 
up at Norman House ?”” 

“*Is it only necessary to be accustomed 
to a thing to like it? There is such a con- 
dition, I suppose, of having had too much 
of a place or a person ?” 

“But one could never get sick of 
nature??? 

“YT don’t know. I am incompetent to 
judge. But, at my time of life, it is nat- 
ural to wish for change.” 

“You would like to rove all over the 
world, and see fresh scenes every month a 
suggests Maurice Staunton. 

‘Tam not quite sure of that. I have 
tried France and Germany, Belgium and 
Italy, and I have always been glad to re- 
turn home again. It would entirely 
depend—”’ 

“On what?” 

‘On whether I was allowed to have my 
own way in everything—to be free as air 
and unguarded as sunshine—or walked out 
and walked in again at stated times, like a 
well-cared-for child. I hate to be looked 
after, and watched, and protected! I like 
to take care of myself—to do as I choose— 
to have my own friends, my own opinions, 
my own plans, I detest the artificial life 
we lead. I rebel against all the rules of 
decorum. I should like to take the exi- 
gencies of society, and smash their heads 
against a wall! Lama woman; and when 
Iam not allowed to behave as a woman, I 
behave as less.” 

And Miss West-Norman, quite led away 
from her original subject by the proximity 
of the earl, looks round the assembly with 
& heated face, that is not entirely devoid 
of fear lest she may have gone too far. 

‘My dear girl! what an extraordinary 
time you have chosen to air these shocking 
principles of yours,” titters Mrs. West, as, 
with secret delight, she views the dis- 
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mayed look on Lord Valence’s counte- 
nance. 

“Both unseasonable and uureasonable,’? 
murmurs Mr. Mildmay, disapprovingly, 
which incites her on to fresh disorder. 

“Tonly say what I mean, guardy; and 1 
‘don’t care who ‘hears it. Why should wo- 
men be debarred from so many of the priv- 
ileges you male creatures accord to your- 
selves? Why shouldn’t we travel, and go 
to parties and theatres alone; and ride on 
horseback, and knock about the world as 
men do, without being forever dependent 
on chaperons and escorts? Are we not 
just as well able to take care of ourselves 
as you are? Could we get into more 
scrapes, or better play the fool, than most 
of the young men of the present day? I 
doubt it.” 

“But, giving you the benefit of your 
doubt,” observes Lord Valence, quietly, 
“is it not desirable you should be protected 
from placing yourselves in a position which, 
according to your own showing, is not an 
enviable one? And then a masculine wo- 
man (a ‘fast’? woman, as she is called in 
the present day,) has lost her chief charm. 
You would be free yourself, and leave us 
free?’ 

The nervous half-diffident manner in 
which he addresses her—the disappoint- 
ment which his look and tone convey— 
give Everil West-Norman the clue to what 
he most dislikes in her address. She at 
once out-Herod’s Herod. 

“Leave youfree! Why, what should we 
want with you then? By Jove!’ with a 
very unnatural effort, “it would be the 
best day’s work we had ever done.” 

Adark flush rises to the very roots of 
Lord Valence’s hair, aud he turns quickly 
away to address his sister-in-law. 
Strong looks dismayed—so does Mr. Mild- 
may—and Captain Staunton commences to 
examine the pattern of his dessert-plate. 
Each tries to cover the family disgrace by 
startling a new subject and looking in the 
opposite direction, Had they glanced at 
the unfortunate offender instead, they 
would have caught her with a face as sear- 
let as the earl’s, and twice as miserable in 
appearance. She has made a bold stroke 
to get rid of a husband; but she is not 
quite comforcable under the working of it. 

“Shall we adjourn?” she inquires, with 
a harsh langh, some five minutes later, of 
Mrs. West. 


‘Miss’ 


The ladies rise, and pass into the draw- 
ing-room. 

“ My dear, how could you—” commences 
Miss Strong. 

“O, don’t you begin at me! says the 
girl, hurriedly, “or I May say something 
that I shall be sorry for. I know exactly 
what you mean. You are shocked, and 
horrified, and overcome; and I don’t care 
whether you are or not. I, too, am shocked, 
and horrified, and overcome, in wy fash- 
ion, and no one takes any notice of it, I’m 
sure I wish that I was dead!" casting her- 
self on the sofa as she speaks. 

“ My dearest child—’ recommences the 
governess. 

“I will not be pitied and fondled in this 
way! she cries, impetuously, as she rush- 
es to the furthest end of the room to avoid 
the coming embrace. “J have done noth- 
ing that any one should presume to con- 
dole with me as if I had lost a leg. It 
drives me wild—it maddens me! I shall 
do something desperate if people can’t 
speak to me and look at me in an ordinary 
way!’ : 

Then she stops to question Mrs. West, 
who is busy with her needlework. 

“What is the matter with me, Agatha? 
Am I worse than usual? What have I 
said or done ?”? 

‘* You were only a little indiscreet, dear, 
Idare say you have a headache, and felt 
irritable. The sun was very hot to-day.” 

““The sun was abominably hot. It was 
enoxgh to give one a fever. The best thing 
I can do is to go to-bed.” 

“Not yet, dear, surely! Wait till dear 
Valence comes in.” . 

“¥ wouldn’t wait fer the Prince of 
Wales! My head is splitting, and that 
horrid discussion at dinner has made it 
worse. I hate discussions — particularly 
with men.” 

“Perhaps a little quiet conversation 
would remove the effect. They will not 
be long now.”’ 

“They will not be soon enough to find 


‘me here. Iam gone?’ 


““You wonderful creature! Good-night, 
then, and pleasant dreams to you.” 
“They will be so. In sleep, at least, I 
always get the best of an argument.” 
“You never suffer from nightmare,then 2” 
“JZ never did until to-day,’—with a 
comieal glanee. “I go to shake it off. 
Good-night.” . 
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But her-levity is assumed. Resolute as 
she believes herself to be—ready to do bat- 
tle as she feels herself to Le—opposed to 
every thought of marriage with Lord 
Valence as she knows herself to be, still 
Everil West-Norman recognizes there is a 
hard task before her, not only to gain her 
wishes, but to make all her wishes focus to 
one paint. 

She thinks she is in love with Maurice 
Staunton; but she has a shrewd suspicion, 
also, that she has never been in love with 
the prospect of becoming his wife; and be- 
cause she cannot make her hopes and pros- 
pects tally, she has fallen out of humor 
with herself. She is like the child with 
both hands full—she wants to grasp more, 
but she cannot do so without letting some- 
thing fall. The child, on perceiving his 
dilemma, cries; so does our heroine, though 
not so audibly. 

“TY hope he was shocked,” she thinks, 
viciously, as her maid assists her into bed. 
“Tam sure he was disgusted; I saw it in 
every line of his face. And for the matter 
of that, Maurice looked rather astonished, 
too; but I can explain to him to-morrow. 
Pui never explain to the other—no, never! 
—not if I lived to a hundred years! It 
would take off all the point to let him know 
I did it on purpose. What business has he 
to be shocked at anythingIdo? Just as if 
I belonged to him! 

--“T- think it is most indelicate, taking 
people by storm (I am sure J never asked 
him to come here), and forestalling their 
decision in this way. He ought to be 
ashamed of himself! 

“T wonder if he is so ill? He looks 
rather thin and pale, and his eyes havea 
strange look in them. I knew when he 
was looking at me, even whilst my head 
Was turned the other way. 

“T hate those kind of eyes—always pry- 
ing and spying into other people’s cen- 
cerns. They invariably go with low, mean, 
curious natures, I think his eyes are the 
worst part about him. 1 shall never look 
at them more than Iam absolutely obliged. 
A whole week! He is to be here, pester- 
ing and tormenting us for absolutely a 
whole week, and then—and then— 

“©O, why did my father ever make that 
horrid will? Why did I ever have a father, 
if he couldn’t think of something more 
agreeable to leave behind him than that? 
it is cruel—iniquitous— 


“To force a girl like me to decide for 
myself, and with such a horrible alterna- 
tive in view. 

“Tf Valence were only more like Mau- 
rice—or if Maurice had— What on earth 
are you gaping there for, Parsons?” 

“T thought you spoke, miss.” 

“TY didn’t speak—or, if I did, it was to 
myself. Give me my dressing-gown, and 
leave me alone. My head aches so. Ican 
sit up no longer. This weather is perfect- 
ly unbearable. One would think it was 
July instead of May! I wish it were July 
or December, or anything but what it ist 
I wish I was in Iceland or Canada, or any- 
where but whére Iam! I wish— Good 
heavens! Parsons, I wish you'd leave the 
room when you’re told, and not stand there 
as though you were catching flies! Leave 
me to mysclf; and mind—no cups of coffee, 
or any of that rubbish. I will not be dis- 
turbed again to-night!” . 





CHAPTER X. 


“YOU ARE NOT ILL?” 


Loxgp VALENCE does not resume his 
diary until he has been two or three days 
at Norman House. 

* * * * * * = 

“T cannot disguise the fact to myself any 
longer. This girl—my cousin—who stands 
to me almost in the position of my betroth- 
ed wife, has conceived an aversion for me, 
which she takes little pains to conceal. It 
is useless for Agatha to assure me, over 
and over again, that Everil has no other 
attachment. That circumstance, if true, 
only makes her evident dislike to my com- 
pany and conversation the more ground- 
less, and, consequently, the more remark- 
able. I perceived it the first day I arrived 
here, when she entered my presence as 
late, and left it as early as she possibly 
could, and never addressed me during the 
short time we were together except in the 
eurtest and coldest of toues, 

“ Has she intuitively guessed anythiag? 
Do I carry about me the signs of my mys- 
terious gift? And does she recoil from 
closer contact with a nature so uncongen- 
ial to her own, as she might from that of 
some deadly reptile? J hope not!—for her 
own sake and for mine; for the sake of 
what lies before us in the future, I sin- 
cerely hope not. I have tried so hard since 
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coming here—not to shake off, that would 
be impossible—but for a while to lay aside 
the influence that surrounds me, and to 
mix freely in the society from which I have 
so long absented myself. But all my efforts 
to gain my cousin’s confidence—to speak 
openly and easily with her on the topic 
which bears so much interest for both of 
us—failed. She was always absent or en- 
gaged, either with Agatha or Miss Mild- 
may, or that young man Staunton, whose 
countenance is not so frank and friendly 
as I could wish to see it, and whose man- 
ner towards Miss West-Norman is more 
free than suits my old-fashioned notions of 
propriety. If Agatha did not assure me 
that I have no rival, I could readily believe 
that this young fellow either has fore- 
stalled, or wishes to forestall, me in Everil’s 
good graces, If it were so, and she desired 
his success, they would both have my best 
wishes. I had almost told her so to-day; 
but the premonition which tells me that, 
despite herself, she will be my wife, pre- 
vented my doing so. If this marriage is 
consummated, I intend, Heaven helping 
me, to do my duty by her to the last. I 
will not, then, mar the chance of gaining 
her confidence by letting her know I have 
discovered her preference for another. 

““T speak of premonition and uncertainty 
in the same breath. This is because I can 
obtain no reliable information on the sub- 
ject. My guides are silent, and throw me 
back on my own resources. J know they 
have a meaning in this, which the future 
may Or may not unravel; meanwhile, I act 
in the dark. There remain now but three 
days to the twenty-seventh. I think on 
that oceasion there is every probability 
that my cousin will refuse my hand, though 
her decision need not of necessity be a 
final one. I thought it right, however, 
that she should first be made fully aware 
of the true state of the position she will 
then be called upon to accept or reject; 
and with that énd in view, I asked her 
guardian this morning for a private inter- 
view with her, lt was a long time before 
she came. When she did she had a gar- 
den hat upon her head, garden gloves upon 
her hands, and a yelping skye-terrier in 
her arms. It did not look at all as though 
.we had met for the purpose of formally 
discussing so grave a matter as Our pro- 
posed alliance, 

' “*Guardy says you wish to speak to me, 


Valence,’ she said, on entering; ‘bat I 
hope you wont be long, because Charlie fs 
going to be washed this morning, and 1 
always superintend that operation myself. 
The servants pull bis hair so unmercifully, 
and put the soap into his dear little eyes,’ 

‘She spoke carelessly, but I saw she was 
flushed and nervous. I begged she would 
wash her dog first, if she preferred it. 

‘My business is so very insignificant 
beside yours,’ I said, dryly. ‘I simply 
wish to present for your consideration a 
few facts which I consider it necessary you 
should hear before the twenty-seventh. -- 

“At this allusion she grew redder, and 
sat down, remarking that, as ‘Charlie’ 
was always washed in cold water, it would 
not signify if the bath waited for him half 
an hour or so later. 

“What is it that makes this woman an- 
tagonistic to me? Her eyes, so frank and 
fearless with the rest of the world, are 
never raised to mine. She scarcely speaks 
to me except in monosyllabic replies; and 
then she generally coutrives to hurt my 
sensibility or wound my pride. And, 
strange to say, the antipathy seems mutual. 
When Bulwer spoke to me in such glowing 
terms of the pleasure to be derived from 
the companionship of a true-hearted and 
beautiful woman, my blood warmed,-and 
for a moment I believed that such compan- 
ionship might almost réconcile me to the 
dreary prospect in store; but- her presence 
has dispelled the notion. She.is beautifal 
—I cannot help seeing that—and high- 
spirited and courageous; but her beaaty 
repels ne—her determined manner alarins 
me. I feel that if my late uncle’s wishes 
are carried out, I may marry, but I shali 
never possess her. To me she is neither 
open nor genial; but a sealed casket, of 
which I have not thekey. Sol thought.as 
she took a seat opposite to me this morn- 
ing, and busied herself by pulling the ears 
of her dog. 

‘*tT am ready? she said, briefly, when 
silence had been maintained between us 
for a few seconds. 

‘°¢J want first to caution sae I com- 
meuced, ‘that this interview is by no 
means in anticipation of the twenty-sev- 
enth. Your guardians inform me: that 
you are perfectly aware of the condition of 
your father’s will, and of the decision you 
will be called upon to make when you 
come of age. It would be useless, then, 
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to recapitulate them. They are awkward 
conditions for both of us, Everil, and I will 
not allude to them further, except by say- 
ing that if you accept them, I think I may 
promise that you will find that I shall do 
my duty by you.’ 

“At this she was about to speak. 

* But I may as well say at once—’ 

«Hush? I said, quickly. ‘I must beg 
that:you will reserve your opinion till the 
proper time.’ 

**She glanced angrily at me for an in- 
stant, but as her eyes met mine, they fell, 
and she was silent. 

“What was it in her at that moment 
that reminded me of Dona Emilia? No 
tivo women could be more opposite in char- 
ucter and disposition than she and Everil; 
the one all softness and submission, the 
other all fire and energy; and yet, in the 
quickly-drooping eyelid, the twitching 
‘mouth, the nervous restless hand, I could 
‘trace a resemblance, though but transitory. 

“But that you may be the better en- 
abled to form an opinion which should not 
be hastily given,’ I continued, ‘I wish to 
tell'you, Everil, of sumething concerning 
woyself that isknown to very few. I am 
not likely to live long.’ 

‘You are not ill?’ she exclaimed, with 
‘some degree of interest. No woman, I 
-suppose, could hear such a statement 
‘made without at least looking startled. 

“¢T-am not ill to the outward eye,’ I an- 
swered. ‘You see that I can walk, and 
eat, and ride, the same as other men, 
“when I choose to do so. Nevertheless, my 
course on earth is very nearly run. I can- 
not tell you-yet the exact hour, or day, or 
week'that I shall leave you; but it is not 
‘far distant. If you marry me, you will 
‘marry me for a few months only. My fate 
ds as surely—indeed, far more surely— 
fixed than that of the man who has been 
given over by his physicians, and has noth- 
ing more to think of than how to render 
Bost easy his passage to the grave.’ 

***But if you are not ill,’ she argued, 
with wide-open wondering eyes, ‘how can 
you tell this? Valence! surely you are 
joking with me. You want to—to—’ 

“To influence your decision by trading 
on your sympathy? No, Everil! I am 
above that. Remember, also, I have no in- 
ducement to be mercenary. If you refuse 
to marry me, and I choose to accept it, 
your fortune is still my own. I confess 


that the choice of this alternative would 
greatly disturb me. I have no desire to 
curb your inclinations. I have the greatest 
horror of depriving you of your inheritance. 
Yet your father’s will remains, and neither 
of us has the power to alter it,’ 

“¢But about your death,’ she said, ina 
voice which seemed full of anxiety. ‘You 
must be mistaken; it cannot be so near. 
Who told you that it is? ; 

“That is just what I must, not repeat 
to you. Be satisfied that it is the case; 
and if the knowledge that I shall not worry 
you long will have any weight in helping 
you to a decision—’ 

‘“°As if it would? she interrupted, in- 
dignantly. 

‘**¥ do not see why it should not,’ I an- 
swered. ‘You do not like me, Everil; 
nay, more, I am obnoxious to you. You 
cannot deny it. Well, then, let me can- 
didly tell you, I am quite indifferent to 
yourself. As my uncle’s child, I regard 
you with feelings of great friendliness, 
but 

‘**'You care for some one else,’ she said, 
quickly. 

‘**T care for no one who will ever inter- 
fere with you or your lawful rights. How 
can .you suppose, after what I have told 
you, that I could pew it any woman to 
gain supremacy over a heart that will so 
soon, cease to exist, at least for earth? 
This is all I wished to say to you. It is an 
unpleasant subject, but it is over. Forget 
it, if you can; at all events, until the 
twenty-seventh. But I should not have 
felt satisfied to let you give the answer we 
are all looking for, with your eyes shut,’ 

“¢Thank you,’ she said, gently—more 
gently than I have ever heard her speak 
before; and then she added, ‘ Does Agatha 
know of this?” 

*¢*She does. She will confirm it, if you 
like to ask her.’ 

*¢O no, I will take your word for it. 
And it would make no difference io me. 
My mind was made up long ago.’ 

“¢Well, do not let us intrench on for- 
bidden ground,’ I said, rising. ‘Charlie 
has been waiting very patiently for his 
bath. I will release you now, and he need 
be kept in suspense no longer.’ 

“She turned and left the room, with the 
dog in her arms. Not a word—notasign | 
—notalook! It was impossible for me to 
guess how she had taken the intelligence, 
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or what her thoughts were upon it. Only 
I had never seen her so quiet and subdued 
before. She looked to me as though she 
Were Moving in a dream. 

““T wonder how the knowledge will affeet 
her decision, or if it will affect it at all. 
But it is useless to conjecture. I com- 
menced this diary with a view of recording 
my spiritual experiences. I will resume 
the narrative from where J last broke off. 

* ¥ * * * * * 

“Tn Florence’? (I find that I have writ- 
ten) “I was introduced to a new phase of 
these mysteries of nature. Some people— 
especially after reading what Lam about to 
relate~may cavil at the expression, and 
ask why I should designate by the term of 
nature that which was plainly supernat- 
ural. But when I commenced personally 
to inquire into the origin of these hidden 
laws, the first lesson I was taught was, that 
nothing is supernatural that can be re- 
vealed toman. Between the natural and 
the supernatural is a veil drawn which no 
human hand, however ruthless, has the 
power to pull down, else would all the mys- 
teries of the hereafter be exposed at once. 
Bat the mistake is to suppose that we who 
are so purely natural should become un- 
natural directly we are divested of the in- 
cumbrance of the flesh; that spirits who, 
Whilst on earth, knew the innermost se- 
erets of each other’s hearts, should lose all 
power of communication directly one of 
them is untrammelled by that very. gross- 


ness and carnality which was only the bar . 


to their perfect intercourse below; and 
that death, instead of bestowing liberty 
upon its subject, bears it away to some 
mysterious far-off home, whence no sound 
eyen reaches it again from the busy living 
world it has left behind it. 

“ Perish the miserable, cramped-up, nar- 
row-minded idea! 

“Take two mated birds, creatures which 
we have been taught to believe are soul- 
less, and, shutting them up. in separate 
cages on either side your garden, hear them 
chirp and twitter, and answer one another 
in little melancholy notes, varied, perhaps, 
by an occasional song, but too soon ended. 
Watch them clinging to their prison bars, 
in the vain endeavor to reach each other; 
and then return to their perches for a mo- 
ment, only to reeommence the same round 
of chirping, and twittering, and clinging— 
until their course isrun. ‘They are typical 


of human souls, shut up in human cages, 
longing to meet and understand their kin- 
dred spirit thoroughly; but driven back- 
ward by the weight of earth that clings to 
them—that causes them to misinterpret 
acts, to misunderstand words, and to suec- 
cumb to every temptation that assails their 
weakness, But open the door of one of 
your cages—free one of your imprisoned 
birds—and what happens? Does he—after 
having taken one wild circling flight above 
the treetops, just to stretch his wings— 
career away into regions unknown of, and 
never more return ? 

** You know that he willnot. You know 
that, after having described one or two 
airy circles in the first joy of his release, 
he will drop sweetly down upon the cage of 
the still-imprisoned bird, and communicate 
his happiness to her. And do you believe 
that souls, born of the breath of God— 
spirits that have loved and sorrowed, and 
perhaps sinned, together upon earth, will 
lose all memory, in their first taste of bap- 
piness, of their fellow-sufferers still bound 
below? Are we of less value than the 
sparrows? I foresee that many will grant 
that, if feasible, the freed spirit would re- 
turn to earth to watch over and communi- 
cate with the loved ones left behind; but 
few will allow it can be feasible. Why, 
they would be puzzled to explain; but they 
do not believe it; it has never occurred 
within their range of cognizance, and 
therefore—it cannotbe. These will usually 
be found to be the people who read and 
believe in the Bible more than others, but 
who (like my tutor of old) take the mani- 
fold accounts of spiritual manifestations 
therein related as miracles suited to the 
times, and which were withdrawn as soon 
as ever the testimony to them ceased to be 
transcribed. This is one of the greatest 
proofs of ignorance the supposed theolo- 
gist can afford us. Men who take the 
word of the prophets and divines as gospel 
truth, refuse to credit the statements of the 
saints, bishops and martyrs who succeeded 
them, though the light of Christianity 
spread further and wider with each suc- 
ceeding generation. The testimony of an 
uneducated man, living in an age of super- 
stition, is accepted without question; while 
a statement founded upon dispassionate 
and earnest inquiry, and evolved in the 
pursuit of intellectual and scientific truth, 
is scouted as the offspring of a. madman’s 
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brain. These would-be wiseacres will in- 
form us that the Bible was dictated by God, 
and therefore its revelations are indisput- 
able; but the testimony of every man who 
writes under the fear of God and in his 
cause, is dictated by him who is the same 
to-day, yesterday, and forever, and did not 
confine his teachings or his influence toa 
handful of his first followers, 

“And as Nature has reigned supremely 
over the world since it was first created, 
she will still so reign until the end, al- 
though we may never know one fraction of 
the mysteries she enfolds. 

“I did not carry so wany letters of intro- 
duction to Florence as I had done to Ma- 
arid. My circle of acquaintance, there- 
fore, was not so large, and I mixed more 
exclusively among the young men of my 
ownage. I had not forgotten my adven- 
ture with the Dona Emilia; but it had 
ceased to provoke my curiosity, and I had 
not found another victim suecumb to my 
unconscious influence. 

“Indeed, I doubt whether, in the round 
of gayety which I pursued for some time 
after reaching the capital of Italy, I must 
not have temporarily dispersed much of 
my mesmeric power. 

“There was one man, however—a young 
marquis of the name of Borghesa—who 
confessed that my company had an unac- 
countable attraction for him. Wearied 
out by the round of balls, operas and fetes 
we had been attending, we resolved to 
spend an evening quietly together at our 
hotel; and our conversation having wan- 
dered to deeper subjects than the desultory 
topics of the day, Borghesa confided to 
me the fascination I held over him. I re- 
sponded by telling him the story of Dona 
Emilia. He became much excited, and 
ended by entreating me to accompany him 
to the rooms of a celebrated clairyoyant of 
the name of ‘Bianca,’ whose wonderful 
seances were causing at that time a great 
deal of discussion in the saloons of Flor- 
ence. At first I was unwilling to accede. 
Thad heard of the wonders of mesmerism 
and clairvoyance; but I was always disin- 
clined to take part in. any public exhibi- 
tions of the kind, suspecting that they 
were greatly aided by, if not composed of, 
trickery and sleight-of-hand, and fearing 
to have my senses imposed upon and my 
mind impressed against the TEASRIDE of 
Iny better judgment. 


“However, Borghesa was persevering, 
and to please him I gave in. In another 
hour we were there. I had expected to 
find that Bianca’s mysteries were carried 
on in some room prepared for the purpose; 
but the apartment into which we were 
ushered differed in no respect from most 
of those usual to the city. 

“Yt was a large saloon, fully lighted, 
and freely open to the air, with a marble 
floor, a heavy table, and some dozen chairs. 
When the visitors had assembled (there 
were only five beside Borghesa and myself), 
the clairvoyant came in, and the doors 
were closed and fastened. Bianca wasa 
young woman of perhaps five-and-twenty; 
small, not at all pretty, and rather sickly 
in appearance. Apparently she had no 
colleague or assistant in her business, for 
of the few assembled Borghesa knew the 
names, and no one else entered the saloon. 
She bowed to us all in turn, and then, 
taking a chair at the head of the table, 
motioned us to be also seated. I sat down 
opposite to her, and scarcely took my eyes 
off her face, which struck me as strangely 
emotionless and indifferent to what was 
about to happen. In a few minutes her 
eyes closed. She leaned back in her chair; 
afew convulsive shivers passed over her 
frame; her face looked pained; she raised 
her hand as though to keep off something 
that was oppressing her. Then the look 
of trouble gradually cleared away; her 
eyes opened brightly; she sat upright, 
with a broad smile upon her face, anda 
determined manly air about her, and com- 
menced to speak volubly in German, with 
adeep bass voice. I was surprised—more, I 
was astounded. I had never been witness 
to anything of the kind before, and I could 
not believe but that it was trickery. The 
woman was a ventriloquist—there was no 
doubt of that—and she played her part ex- 
tremely well; but it was too undisguised an 
imposition to deceive any one. It surprised 
me, however, to see one of our company, 
on hearing the deep German voice, start 
up with all the alacrity of one who recog- 
nizes the tones of a familiar friend; and, 
grasping the hand of Bianca, enter into 
an eagerand animated conversation with 
the influence that was mppored. to possess 
her. 

“<* My friend? he exclaimed, in his own 
language, and with tears standing in his 
eyes; ‘my good friend Bohler, have you 
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really returned to speak tome? Ah! -how 
long is the time since we parted! how good 
is Heaven! This is worth everything in 
the world beside.’ 

“The man seemed perfectly in earnest. 
Be wept, he laughed, he talked ail at 
once, whilst the medium’s land was 
grasped in his, and, in the same mellow 
German voice, she continued to pour out 
what appeared to be confidences to him, to 
which he responded with every demonstra- 
tion of belief. 

“ But I set him down as a confederate of 
Bianca’s; or, at all events, some weak- 
minded creature who would credit any- 
thing @ stronger organization set before 
him as the truth. 

“The other visitors, however, did not 
seem to share my incredulity; on the con- 
trary, as soon as the bass voice had ceased 
to sound, and Bianca had sunk back, ap- 
parently exhausted, in her chair, they 
pressed eagerly around her to demand if 
no spirit friend of theirs was present and 
willing to communicate with them. 

“* Hush? she said, in her own weak 
tones, but with her eyes still closed. ‘Some 
one is speaking to me. Hush? 

[“‘ Now I should hare premised that my 
name was unknown to any one there ex- 
cept Borghesa, and of my antecedents even 
he knew nothing. We had made acquaint- 
ance with each other without the ceremony 
of a formal introduction; and though he 
was, of course, aware of my title and fam- 
ily, of my father’s death, my lonely youth, 
or my future prospects, not a syllable had 
passed between us. Nor had we given our 
names on entering Bianea’s saloon. The 
ordeal was unnecessary, and Borghesa had 
begged me, as a precautionary measure, to 
remain incognito.]} 

“**Hush? said the medium. ‘Some one 
is speaking tome. Hush? 

“Tleaned forward, curiously, expecting 
to receive another proof of lier ventrilo- 
quial skill; but she continued to speak in 
her own voice: 

“‘A man—tall, and somewhat old-look- 
ing, but not with years,’ she said, waving 
her hand towards the place where I sat. 
‘He had much care and grief before he 
passed away. His face is serious, but 
calm. He has gray eyes, a straight nose, a 
mouth sweet but feeble; hair slightly gray. 
There is a scar across his right temple; 
but the hairconcealsit. It looksas though 


it had been done from a heavy fall. Ah! 
he smiles. He has lost a tooth in front. 
He raises his arm. He hasa circle marked 
upon it, drawn round the letter “S.” He—’ 

““*Good heavens, woman? I exclaimed, 
starting up, and spluttering in my broken 
Ttalian. ‘Do you know of whom you speak? 
do you know that you are describing my— 

“*Hush, Valence! Do be quiet? en- 


. treated Borghesa, as he forced me down 


into my chair again. ‘Don’t give her any 
clue, or you will spoil everything.” 

“There was no need for him to nse vio- 
lence, The excitement was so great I was 
no longer able to stand. I cowered in my 
seat, trembling like a child. 

“* He wishes to write, continued Bian- 
ca, calmly. ‘He says my tongue cannot 
frame the English language. Give me pen 
and paper.’ : 

‘The materials, which were on the ta- 
ble, ~yere pushed towards her, and for a 
few moments nothing was heard but the 
scratching of the pen as it traversed the 
paper. : 

“* Who is here by the name of Bernard ? 
said Bianca, as she ceased writing. ‘It is 
a good name—a saint’s name; but I can 
read nothing more. These are English 
words, { think. Ah! he points to you, 
signor,’ she added, addressing myself. 

The paper is then for you! I am very 
glad? 

“T stretched out my hand mechanically 
for what she gave me, and turned it to the 
light. On it was written, in my father’s 
bold irregular writing, though somewhat 
shakily transcribed: 

“* Bernard, my son; I am always with 
youl long to speak to you. Pray more— 
hope more. Have faith and patience, and 
I will come to you. Life is dark at pres- 
ent; but in the future a great light shines, 
From Valence, your father.’ 

= ¥ x * * * * 

“°* Who wrote it?’ 

“**¥s it satisfactory ? 

“*Can you recognize the hand ? 

“* Have you had a convincing proof: 

‘““They poured the questions upon me 
like hail—idle questions to satisfy their 
own curiosity, whilst I~J felt as though I 
were stifling. om 

“* Borghesa, my dear fellow; let me go? 
Istammered. ‘I have no wish to disturb 
you, or break up the evening; but, for 
Heayen’s sake, let me get away from this 
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place, and ont into the open air, or I shall 
faint.’ 

“Bianca was off into another trance by 
this time; but my distress was so evident 
that, yielding to my importunity, the com- 
pany let Borghesa and me pass through 
the closed doors, and effect onr exit, 

“*T am so sorry,’ began my companion, 
as soon as we had reached the street. ‘I 
had no idea you would hear anything to 
upset you like this. You must forgive me, 
Valence, for being the unintentional cause 
of your discomfiture. But try and shake it 
off. To see you unhappy makes me so 
also,’ 

“*Unhappy? Lexclaimed, as I burst into 
apealof Jaughter. ‘I feel happier than I 
have done for years. I could sing aloud, 
Borghesa; I could dance; I could do any- 
thing that is unreasonable and mad. I 
have found my father again.’ 

“Your letter was from him, then? 

“*Q, don’t ask me here or now! Itisa 
subject on which I shall not be able to 
speak openly for some time to come; but I 
shall never forget it—never!’ 

* * * * *. * * 

“Nor have I. The hours I passed in 
Bianca’s saloon were but the commence- 
ment of the intercourse which has extend- 


ed now over so many years, and brightened 
my existence as nothing else could have 
done. His guidance—his counsel—his les- 
sons of duty have been the stay and protec- 
tion of my later life. 
* * * * * * = 
“But you depend too much on them. 
Lear to lean upon yourself. The muscles 
that are never exercised failat the moment 
of reliance.’ 
= * * * * * * 
“The well-known hand. My father! are 
you here at this very moment watching 
what your son has written of you? Oo, 
that you would advise me how to act in the 
difficult position in which Iam now placed! 
If you would teil me what wil! be my cous- 
in’s decision with respect to myself! 
+ *£ © © © «£ «£ 
“*¥Everil West-Norman will marry you, 
and she will love you, though not yet. But 
have patience! The fruit that is longest 
in ripening is sweetest when it is ripe.’ 
* * = = * * * 
“Perhaps. Yet shall I live to enjoy it? 
What matter if Ido not? I shail leave no 
one on earth to regret me; and I shall join 
those whom I thirst to see. Bat some one 
approaches. I can write no more to-day.” 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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